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ADVEKTISEMENT. 



Beuevixo that a sound religious education can be laid on 
no other basis than an intelligent knowledge of the Bible, and 
specially an intimate acquaintance with the Life of Christ, I have 
in the ensuing pages endeavoured to present in a readable form 
such information as seemed most fitted to lead the young to, 
and aid them in, the study of the Scriptures, particularly those 
of the New Testament The contents will speak for themselves ; 
but I may be excused if I add one or two remarks. My convic- 
tions and my feelings have led me to make Jesus Christ the 
central figure of this manual, as he is the central figure of the 
Bible. I hope the reader, whatever his age, may have as much 
pleasure in the perusal of the outline of that Life here ofiered to 
him, as I had in drawing it up. That Life makes no pretensions 
to completeness. It is sketches only that I have here attempted. 
Should the work meet with acceptance, something more syste- 
matic may in time be undertaken ; for I may state that I am 
desirous, should health and strength be given, to prepare one 
or two other manuals which may supply what appears to me a 
want, and assist Parents, Ministers, and Teachers, in the most 
important of all human undertakings, namely, the Religious 
Education of the Young. 

In regard to the outline of the Life of our Lord, I must also 
observe that, believing as I do that * A Harmony' of the accounts 
supplied by the four evangelists is, in the strict sense of the term 
Harmony, a result which has hitherto failed to reward the most 
learned and the most judicious scholars, and doubting whether 
such a result is within the bounds of possibility, I should be 
sorry were the connected view here presented to lead any one 
to attach to my or any other known arrangement of the evange- 
lical materials, an authority which does not belong to it. At 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

the same time, this sketch may serve to show that in substance 
the Life of Christ is found in the Gospels. May * the spirit and 
power' of that Life be transfused into the reader's soul! 

In preparing this work, I l\ave constantly had in my mind 
objections put forward against the historical certainty and divine 
origin of Christianity, and I have drawn forth from the facts 
passed under review such remarks as they seemed naturally to 
offer, tending to put the attentive reader in a proper position for 
attaining the truth. The book, in consequence, contains many 
considerations which appear to me to combine in vindicating the 
historical credibility of the Gospel, as well as its divine origin 
and unsurpassable worth. Of some value in this respect is the 
Chronology followed in these pages, since it affords a trustworthy 
line on which may be strung the leading events of the life of 
our Lord, in a way which, though not free from difficulty, is yet 
of a nature to prove that the alleged facts were a series of con- 
nected realities. Realities of an intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
kind, realities of the highest order, abound to overflowing in the 
life of Jesus. These realities are in all instances impressed with 
two features, the human and the divine. They form the golden 
link which connects Man with God and the Christian with 
Christ They are bonds of intimate union, because bonds of 
affinity. They are not so much arguments as felt assurances of 
the divine origin of the Gospel. These, I trust, appear in some 
prominence in the following pages ; and there are a few which, 
being of a very striking description, have received special at- 
tention, and are earnestly reconmiended to the reader's notice. 
The whole book, however, if it is fit for its purpose, ought to 
speak for Christ; and unless good judges shall determine that 
it is calculated to encourage a lively and practical, as well as a 
reasonable faith, I sincerely hope that it will at once sink into 
oblivion. 

As my great aim is to assist the Young in their scriptural 
studies, so that aim will be promoted in the degree in which 
parents and tutors lead their pupils to the pages 'of the Bible 
itself; and I may not speak in vain if I venture to suggest, that 
while all the passages referred to should be looked out and care- 
fully read by the scholar, so the portions of the Gospels on which 
the narrative in the Life of Christ is founded should be conse- 
cutively read and studied, as the pupil proceeds page by page 
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through the hook. Nor can the good I contemplate he secured 
unless the perusal of the hook is accompanied by a constant 
study of suitable Maps, — by reference in every case to a Map, 
in order to find the places mentioned,^ by a never-failing use of 
a good Dictionary, as a means of teaching the proper import of 
words, — and by explanations and examinations of such a nature 
as may adapt tiie matter to the capacity of the scholar, and fix 
it in dear and deep impressions indelibly on his mind. These 
several processes may with younger children need to be care- 
fully repeated. Repetition is indispensable in communicating 
knowledge. My sense of its value would have been made more 
manifest than it is in the pages which follow, had I not felt 
how important it was to avoid length ; for, however it may be 
in other matters, in education, certainly, *a great book is a 
great evil.' 

I must not commend the reader ' to Ood and the word of his 
grace' (Acts xx. 32) till I have reminded him that, whether for 
young or old, any course of education is lamentably, not to say 
fiitally deficient, which does not make the culture of the devo- 
tional affections, and the formation and strengthening of Chris- 
tian principles, an object to be begun at the first and to be con- 
tinued to the last. May the Oreat Father of Lights crown your 
efforts, my fellow-teachers, and mine, with large and growing 
success! Ours is a happy and a noble task. I offer you my 
congratulations, and solicit your kind consideration towards 
this humble effort to promote what appears to me that * reason- 
able service' which God demands and which it is man's first 
duty to pay. 

JOHN K BEARD. 
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TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 



The usefulness of this manual will very much depend on the 
manner in which it is used. We subjoin a few suggestions. 
Every scholar should be possessed of a copy, and he should be 
encouraged to read and study the volume whenever he has 
opportunity. He should also be encouraged to ask of his Teacher 
any questions that may arise in his mind respecting it, whether 
as to the meaning of words, as to the situations of places, as to 
usages, or as to opinions. The Teacher himself should give the 
book a very careftil perusal before he begins to instruct his class, 
and probably he would do no more than what is desirable, if, 
before giving each lesson, he were to go carefully over its con- 
tents, with the aid of a good English Dictionary and an Atlas. 

As a fundamental remark, let it be observed, that the book is 
to be not merely read, but studied. It is to be studied, not in 
fragments, but as a whole. Consequently, care must be taken 
to keep up in the mind the connection both of the several sub- 
jects and of each successive portion. 

In connection with the references to Scripture, let the pas- 
sages themselves be read, provided they are not whole books, 
which had better be reserved for separate study at a later period. 
Let no word be passed without its meaning being known. Let 
no place be passed without its locality being known. Aid your 
scholars to form a distinct and complete conception of the 
land of Palestine, and of its relation to neighbouring countries. 
With this view, lead them to draw Maps on their slates, first by 
the eye, and finally from memory. Draw for them first, on a 
large black board, a blank or outline Map. Direct them to put 
in, first the rivers, then the hiUs, and then the chief towns. For 
success in this, they must go over the exercise many times. 
Afterwards let them draw the outline for themselves. Then let 
them draw the lines of latitude and longitude. Next give them 
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the place, and let them tell you its latitude and longitude. Re- 
versing this, give them the latitudes and longitudes, and let 
them put in the corresponding places. 

Meanwhile, they may begin to study the narratives in the 
Reader. Be sure you never leave any part until your pupils are 
acquainted with its contents and with its connection wi^ what 
goes before. In order to enable them to acquire this know- 
ledge, let them read a certain portion, with due regard to cor- 
rectness of pronunciation and emphasis, so as to bring out the 
sense clearly and fully. When they have read this part once, 
you will do well to repeat to them the substance of it in your 
own words, explaining at the same time any t^ms or remarks 
that may seem to require explanation. Then let them read it 
over again. You must now proceed to question them as to the 
subject-matter, asking ibem each in turn questions, so as to 
ascertain from the answers given if they understand and re- 
member what they have read. In their answers, you are to be 
anxious to have the sense rather than the words of the book. 
Finally, direct them to write out on their slates, in a neat hand, 
the substance of what they have read and heard ; and the lesson 
may close by your correcting the errors and faults of this exer- 
cise, giving reasons for your corrections, so as to lead the class 
to write accurate English. 

Before you give a second lesson, ascertain by questions, &c., 
that your scholars remember the first. Once a month you should 
review all that has been done in the preceding lessons. When 
it is possible, get your pupils to read over the lesson before they 
come, but discourage their running from one part to another. 
Quarterly examinations by your Minister would render you im- 
portant aid. 

Let your motto be. 

Not Much, but Well, 
keeping in your heart the thought, 

All foe God, Nothing fob Self. 

Those who may wish for guides in taking their pupils through 
a Course of reading in the Bible, are referred to 

^ Scripture Lessons for the Use of the Irish National Schools." 
Dublin, 1835. 

^< Selections from the Old Testament, intended principally 
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for the Use of Schools." (Second Edition.) Liverpool, 1828. 
Darton, London. 

" Selections from the New Testament," the same as the pre- 
ceding. 

** The Historical Parts of the Old Testament, with Notes and 
Illustrative Remarks, for the Use of Young Persons." Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., London, 1840. 



Should this effort prove acceptable, the Author intends, with 
God's aid, to prepare a SCRIPTURAL READER, or Manual 
of Instruction on the Books or the Literature of the Bible, 
accompanied with such Aids for the more systematic Study of 
the Bible itself as the object of the work may require and 
permit 
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EXPLANATIONS. 



U. C. (UrbU Condita) the Year of the foundation of Rome. 

A. C. {AnU Christum) „ before Christ. 

A. D. (Anno Domini) „ of our Lord. 

seq. {tequentia) and the following (Terses). 

b. bom. 

d. died. 

' over a vowel— thus, Petrca— shows the stress of the voice in pronunciation is 

to be laid on that vowel. 
" two dots over a vowel— thus, Sinai— shows that the vowel is to be pronounced 

as a separate syllable. 
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BOOK L 

SKETCH OF THE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE. 



CHAPTER I. 
INTBODUCTOBY. 



No, no— a lonelier, lovelier path be mine ; 

Greece and her charms I leave for Palestine: 

There purer streams through happier vaUeyi flow, 

And sweeter flowers on holier mountains blow. 

I love to breathe where Gilead sheds her balm; 

I love to walk on Jordan's banks of pabn ; 

I love to wet my foot in Hermon's dews ; 

I love the promptings of Isaiah's muse ; 

In Carmers holy grot I'U court repose, 

And deck my mossy couch with Sharon's deafhleis rote. 

Jesus Chbist, the Son of God and Saviour of the world, wag 
bom in Judea. This name is derived from Judah, the name of 
a tribe of Hebrews or Jews, that had great and lasting power in 
the country. Instead of Judea, the land was also called Canaan, 
because the Canaanites were its earliest inhabitants. We now 
call the country Palestine, a name connected with the word 
Philistines, who inhabited the south of the coimtry on the sea- 
coast. We also call it * the Holy Land,' because the holy men 
that are spoken of in the Bible dwelt there. 

Judea forms the south-western part of Syria, and lies at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea. The Jews of old, who 
were very proud of their country, believed that Jerusalem, its 
chief city, was the middle point of the world. This shows at 
once then: ignorance and their knowledge. It shows their igno- 
rance, for l£e earth on which we dwell is not, as they thought, 
a flat surface, but round. It is, indeed, a sphere or globe ; that 

B 
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2 GEOGEAPHY OF PALESTINE. 

is, a body in shape like an orange. This sphere is 7912 miles 
through, and 24,899 miles round. The space round, or the girth, 
has been divided into 360 equal parts, which are called degrees. 
Each of these degrees contams 69| of our ordinary miles, or 60 
geographical miles. Each of these degrees is also divided into 
60 equal parts, which are called minutes, and these minutes are 
again divided into 60 equal parts, virhich are called seconds. 
Degrees are marked thus, 26o ; minutes thus, 44' ; and seconds 
thus, 21" ; and these figures, 26°, 44', 21", are thus read — twenty- 
six degrees, forty-four minutes, twenty-one seconds. In Maps, 
degrees, minutes, and seconds, are marked at the sides and at 
the top and bottom. When a map lies before you, the top is 
the North, the bottom the South ; on the right hand you have 
the East, and on the left hand the West. The figures that stand 
on the sides measure latitude, or the distance of a place in a 
northerly or southerly direction, or from the equator to the pole. 
Hence latitude is known by consulting the figures on the sides 
of a map. The figures placed at the top and the bottom repre- 
sent the distance of a place from a given line, called the first 
meridian, measured in an easterly or westerly direction, on or 
along the equator. Hence, if you want to know the longitude 
of a place, consult the figures at the bottom or the top of your 
map. If on the sides the figures increase from the bottom 
towards the top, this shows that you have to do with North lati- 
tude ; if, on the contrary, they become greater the lower you go, 
then you must call it South latitude. 

The earth is, as I have said, a sphere — say an orange. You 
see the orange bulges out at the sides. The same is the case 
with the earth. Suppose a line drawn round the middle of the 
orange over this bulging part ; this line would divide the earth 
into two equal parts. Apply the supposition to the globe, and 
you have in the line what is called the equator. Hence the 
equator is a circle dividing the earth into two equal parts. Now 
take a bodkin, and, placing the orange flat on a stool, run the 
bodkin through the orange in the middle. The bodkin repre- 
sents what in regard to the earth is called the axis or diameter, 
the two ends of which are termed poles; the upward end the 
North pole, the lower end the South pole. If now you draw a 
line from the North pole over the South pole, and continue it 
until it comes to the North pole again, you will have another 
circle, which, like the equator, may be divided into 360 equal 
parts or degrees. This circle is also divided into four equal parts, 
or four parts of 90 degrees each. For from the North pole to 
the equator there are 90®, or what is called a quadrant — that is, 
the fourth part of a circle : from the equator to the South pole 
also are there ninety degrees ; so from the South pole up to the 
equator ninety more ,• and, finally, from the equator back to the 
North pole once more ninety. Four times ninety make three 
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GEOGBAPHY OF PALESTINE. 3 

hundred and sixty. There are accordingly 360o from the North 
pole round to the North pole again. There are also 360o from 
any point on the equator round till you come back to the point 
whence you started. If in measuring longitude on the equator, 
or on the top and bottom of a map, the numbers increase from 
the left to tbe right hand, then the longitude is East; if the 
numbers increase towards the left hand, Sie longitude is called 
West. In other words, longitude on the right hand of the first 
meridian is East longitude ; longitude on the left hand of the 
first meridian, is West longitude. The first meridian for England 
runs through Ghreenwich ; that is to say, geographers begm to 
measure from Greenwich. You cannot find a place merely by 
being told the latitude. Find me a certain place in this line 
■ ; you ask me * at what part of the line is it P* If I add, 

'The place is where this line intersects that,* thus — | — , then, 
giving you both latitude and longitude, I help you to find the 
place at once, for it must be at the point of intersection. You 
must have both latitude and longituae. If I were to tell you to 
go to a point in this room found on a line drawn straight from 
where I sit to the wall, you would not know how far down that 
line to go to. But if I were to say, * Go to the middle of that 
line,' then you would know the point at which I wished you to 
be. You thus see the need there is of your knowing how &r 
North or South, and also how far East or West, you have to 
carry your eye in order to find a given place. This necessity 
arises from the fact, that the earth, being round, has cities, towns, 
and villages, all over its surface, every one of which lies in a 
different place; that is, has a different latitude and longitude 
from every other. 

Take the oran^ and cut it into two equal parts, directing the 
knife round the hne I told you to draw to represent the equator. 
What was a sphere is now divided into two equal portions, or 
hemispheres — ^that is, since a hemisphere means half a sphere, 
into two half spheres. Let all the pith and juice of these nemi- 
spheres be taken out, and flatten the skin wiui your hand on the 
table. Then you make what was round into a flat surface. Your 
globe has now become a man ; and you see how places which 
really exist on the spherical globe may be represented on a flat 
surface or a map. 

Instead of dividing your orange at the equator, let the knife 
go through both poles. Then you have also two equal parts, or 
hemispheres. By your former cutting you obtained what is 
called the Northern and the Southern hemispheres ; you have 
now got the Eastern and the Western hemispheres; in other 
words, what is termed the new and the old world. The Eastern 
hemisphere, or that in which we live, is the old world, and it 
comprises Europe, Asia, and Africa. The Western hemisphere, 
of which Columbus (b. 1442; d. 1506) is accounted the disco- 
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yerer, is the new world, and it contains Nortli and South Ame- 
rica. This hemisphere was unknown to those who dwelt in the 
Eastern half of the earth, till the year of our Lord 1492 ; conse- 
quently the Jews in the time of our Lord were as unacquainted 
with it as the rest of the civilised world. 

You now see what I meant when I said that the notion enter- 
tained by the Israelites that Jerusalem was the centre of the 
earth, showed their ignorance ; for even were it the central point 
on the surface of the old world, it would lose its character as 
such, the moment the Western hemisphere is taken into the 
measurement 

Li order, however, that you may rightly understand their 
view, you must learn and bear in mind mat only a small portion 
of the Eastern hemisphere was inhabited by civilised nations in 
ancient times, and therefore that only a small portion of the 
surface of that hemisphere was meant when men spoke of the 
earth or the whole earth. The earth, to the ancients, was in 
each age that portion of our hemisphere with which men were 
then acquainted. With little more than the western and south- 
em borders of Asia, the northern borders of Africa, and the 
southern borders of Europe, were even educated Romans fami- 
Har at the advent of Christ As you go further back in history, 
the acquaintance of men with the surface of the earth becomes 
less extensive, till in the days of Noah the term * earth ' seems to 
have o<»nprised little more than a circle, drawn so as to ioxtek 
the Mediterrannean on the west, the Black Sea on the north, the 
Caspian and the Persian Gulf on the east, and the Red Sea on 
tiie south. Li later times, the progress of civilisation took its 
course westwardly, and, covering Asia Minor, extended to Greece, 
Italy, and even as far as Spain. With this extension of the circle 
towards the west, you will by looking on the map see that the 
Hebrews had good reason for holding Jerusalem to be the centre 
of the earth. In this opinion, therefore, we find a proof of their 
knowledge as well as of their ignorance. 

The facts now set before you will enable you to see how fit 
a part of the earth Palestine was to be the spot where God took 
special measures for making himself known to man. By its 
position at the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea, it was 
connected with the whole Western world. Its nearness to Africa 
made Egypt its next neighbour. The Red Sea brous^ht it into 
intercourse with the whole line of western Arabia, while it lay 
at no impassable distance from those very ancient seed-beds ot 
knowledge and government, the banks of the Euphra'tes and the 
Tigris. rracti(»dly, Jerusalem may be said to have been the 
centre of the civilised world, and no spot was more favourable 
for receiving and diffusing abroad the rays of religious truth. 
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CHAPTER n. 

GENEBAL OUTLINE. 

The geography of the Bible, in concurrence with the opinion 
of some of the most learned of recent investigators^ directs our 
minds to the high lands of Arme'nia and the fertile plains which 
lie between the Tigris and the Euphrates, as the parts of the 
earth where human society originated, and whence our race 
spread in every direction over the face of the earth. By the 
descen^nts of Shem, Ham, and Japheth, the three sons of Noah, 
the world was peopled. Shem, the founder of the Shemitic 
family, gave birth to tribes which occupied the peninsula running 
south m>m the Black Sea and the Caspian to the Indian Ocean, 
comprising what may specially be called ' the Lands of the Bible.' 
Ham was the progenitor of the Africans, though the Egyptian 
races, whose monuments have come down to us, are connected 
with the Shemites. Japheth was the father of the European 
nations, who seem to have set out from India, taking a north- 
westerly course. Other parts of the earth appear to have re- 
ceived their several popttktions from one of these three great 
stems. From continental Asia on the south, the islands of the 
South Sea may have been peopled, and at Biehring's Straits on 
tiie north the tribes may have crossed, which gave rise to the 
diverse races that extended over America from north to south 
before it received European settlers. 

These races and nations became mixed and confounded toge- 
ther ; yet do many of them still retain great lines of distinction, 
particularly in the places which they inhabit and the languages 
which they speak. They were in the time of Christ nearly as 
much blended as now, and far less known one from another. 
This mingling is of advantage to all, for it tends to make men 
feel that they are members of one family. In primitive times, 
such a mixture was both impossible and undesirable. Purity of 
blood was then held in deserved estimation, because it was a 
means and a guarantee of a less impure transmission of religious 
truth. Of all nations, the Arabians are most jealous to keep 
their race free from baser elements; and of all Arabians, the 
descendants of Abraham, or the Hebrews, were in this point 
most successful as well as most particular. The preservation of 
their national unity enabled them to transmit in a state of com- 
parative purity the primitive traditions of the human race and 
the divine trums of religion. Accordingly, in the early portions 
of the Bible we have religion and history much more free from 
earthly ingredients than in anv other ancient books. 

At the time of our Lord, the Boman power, which had just 
b2 
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6 OEOGEAPHY OF PALESTINE. 

passed from a republic into an empire under Augustus Cesar, 
extended over all the more civilised parts of the earth, from 
Britain and France in the west to Syria in the east, and from the 
northern shores of Africa, including Lower Egypl^ to the riven 
Danube and Rhine. 

Of this large portion of the Eastern hemisphere, the countries 
around the Mediterranean are most interesting to the reader of 
the Bible, not only as the early seats of civilisation, but also 
because they are frequently mentioned in that invaluable book. 
If we place ourselves on Mount Lebanon, in Palestine, then we 



stand in Syria, which is the strip of land runninff along the east- 
em shore of the Mediterranean, and of which the southern part 
forms Canaan, or the Holy Land. Looking southward, we have 
at our back the mountainous region of Arme'nia, flanked on the 
west by the Black Sea, and on the e^t by the Caspian. At our 
left hand, and far over the Syrian Desert, flow the Euphni'tes 
and the Tigris, which, taking their rise in Armenia, run down 
into the Persian GKilf, and as they go enclose the country called 
Mesopota'mia, the parts of which that line the rivers are very 
productive and beautiful. On the banks of these streams human 
beings first formed societies. On the Euphrates arose l^e famous 
city of Ba'bylon, and on the Tigris the scarcely less distinguished 
city of Ni'neveh. The country which lies between the Euphrates 
and the table-lands on the east of the Jordan, bears the name of 
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Aral>ia Dese'rta, and is a Bpacious wilderness containing pasture 
grounds and other more yerdant spots. Pursue this district 
southward, and passing Arabia Petre'a, or Arabia with its chief 
city, Petra, stretching across from the southern extremity of the 
Euphrates to the northern shores of the Red Sea, you come to 
Arabia in the wider sense of the word — that is, the great penin- 
sula formed by the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, and the Persian 
Gulf, and containing the very fertile and early peopled country 
specifically called .^^bia Felix. If now you resume your sta- 
tion on Lel>anon, you will find Palestine before you running 
down along the sea line, with Pheni'cia at its northern and Phi- 
li'stia at its southern extremity. Carrying your thoughts still 
further south, you behold the peninsula of Smai^ so interesting 
in consequence of haying in its sequestered vales and deep ra- 
yines afforded shelter and a home to the Israelites during forty 
years. Directing your eye round to the west, you come to the 
land whence the Hebrews, rescued by Moses, went forth to 
undergo in the Desert that discipline which was requisite to 
raise them into a nation of religious freemen. Egypt, the land 
of the Nile, to the annual overflow of wh)^ river the country 
owes its wealth, civilisation, and renown, has for the Biblical 
student special and unfading attractions, inasmuch as it stiU pre- 
sents in Its tombs, temples, and other monuments, materials for 
history uni(jue in their kind, most abundant in their amount, 
and highly mstructive in their disclosures. Immediately beneath 
you, on the right, lie the blue waters of the Mediterranean, 
serving as a great highway for the transmission westward of the 
riches of Oriental discovenr, invention, knowledge, and general 
culture, and by means of land carriage, conducted by caravans 
which passed over the Syrian and Arabian deserts through 
Persia and still fiurther eastward, serving to connect the eastern 
shores of the Atlantic with the marts of India and even China. 
Along the surface of the Mediterranean you in turn see islands 
&mous in ancient history, — Cyprus, Crete, Malta, Sicily. If now 
you carry your eye in a line with your ri^ht hand, you meet 
with Asia Minor, having on its eastern side the provinces of 
Cappado'cia and Pontus; on its northern, Paphlago^nia and Bi- 
th/nia; on its western, Mvsi'a, Ly'dia, and Ca'ria; on its south- 
em, Ly'cia, Pamph/lia, ana ClLi'cia ; and in the centre, Lycao'nia, 
Pisi'^dia, Phry'gia, and Gala^tia. Pursuing a westerly direction, 
after leaving Asia Minor and passing the ^ge'an Sea, or Archi- 
pelago, you come to Hellas, or Greece, called Acha'ia in the New 
Testament, and having Macedo ma on the north and Thrace on 
the north-east From Macedonia, Hl/ricum stretches upward in 
a north-westerly line. Crossing the Adriatic Sea, you land on 
the eastern side of Italy, and from Brundi'sium, which lies on the 
heel of the boot, the shape of which Italy is thought to represent, 
you may proceed across the Apenni'ne hills directly to Rome, 
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found midway on its western seaboard. Thence you may travel 
by land over the Alps, or by sea through the Gulf of Ge^noa, to 
France ; and from France, goinff over the Py'renees, you pass 
into Spain, and, proceeding soumward, come to Tarshish, near 
the PiUars of HercuVs, or the Straits of Gibraltar. And should 
you wish to trayerse the ciyilised districts of Africa, keeping along 
its northern shore, you will in succession eo through Maurita^nia 
Numi'dia, Africa Proper, and L/bia, tul you at last come to 
Egypt; and from Egypl^ turning to the north, may cross the 
desert, and through Phili'stia, the western coast of Palestine and 
Pheni'cia, once more take your stand on Mount Lebanon. 



LBBANON IN THE DI8TANCE. 

This time, howeyer, I wish you to place yourself on its south- 
eastern apex, or highest point, commonly called Mount Hermon, 
from which as a centre the whole Lebanon range may be con- 
ceiyed to spring. Looking towards the north, you see the two 
long, nearly parallel ridges of Lebanon on the west and Antl- 
lebanon on the east, proceeding up through Syria till they enter 
and form a part of Mount Taurus, which runs east and west 
through Asia Minor. Opjening as they go northwardly, these 
two ranges enclose the wide and beautiful valley called Coele' 
Syria, that is Hollow Syria, or the Beka'a, having Baalbec, the 
famous City of the Sun, in the south-east, and watered by the 
Oronte's, which by a northerly, and the Leonte's, which by a 
southerly course, faU into the Mediterranean Sea. Turn your 
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&ce to the south. On your left hand, you have the lovely city 
of Damascus, femous in all times for its biffotry, its well-watared 
sardens, and its delicious climate. Before and immediately 
below your feet lies Canaan, the land of the patriarchs, of Dayid 
and ' Dayid's greater Son,' the Lord Jesus Cnrist 



CHAPTER m. 

PALESTINE; PEBE'a IN ITS ACTUAL CONDITION. 

Palestine, lying between, 31o and 33o 26' N. lat. and 34o 2(y 
and 360 25' £. long., is contained within two lines of country 
divided by the valley of the Jordan. Mount Hermon (J^l «»- 
Sheik), on which you stand, sends out a long spur (JehelHeUh)^ 
which, running down on the eastern side of tnat river, leads to 
what in ^neral may be called Pere'a, or, speaking as if on the 
western side, the land beyond the Jordan (tran&jordanic or eew^ 
jordanic Pak9t%n$). The country consists of high flat pasture 
lands, which, assuminff a more mountainous character as thev 
proceed southwardl)r, form, one after the other, Bashan, Qileao, 
Moab, and Edom, till they sink at Elath on the eastern arm of 
the Red Sea, on the western side of which they are continued, 
and at length rise into the lofty summits of SinaL Pere'a has at 
different times borne diffisrent names. When it was taken po»* 
session of by the invading Hebrews, its northern portion fell to 
the lot of the half tribe of Manasseh, which settled on the east 
of the Jordan ; the middle of the country was occupied by the 
tribe Gad; and the southern became the dwelling of Reuben. 
Under the Romans, the north received the name of Gauloni'tis 
(Jaiulan), which had on its eastern side Iture'a and Trachoni'tis. 
After Qaulonitis, in a south-easterly course came Batane'a, with 
Aurani'tis (the Hauran), Then succeeded Galaaditis (GftleadJ^ 
and the whole district southward to the Dead Sea was specially 
known under the name of Pere'a. East of the Dead bea, the 
country was called Moabi'tis, and fiurther south dwelt the Na- 
bathe'L The district extending from the southern base of Her- 
mon and the Dead Sea is divided into three chief portions by 
rivers. In the north, the Hieromax (Sheriat d-Mandhwr\ 
drawing its supplies f^m the wide north-eastern uplands of 
Iture'a, Aurani tis, and Trachoni'tis, faUs into the Jordan just 
above Gadaia (Omkeia). Passing some inconsiderable streams, 
vou come to the Jabbok, (the upper or Nahr Amman, and the 
lower or Zerha), which, draining the lofty regions of Galaaditis, 
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10 OEOGSAPHY OF PALESTINE. 

issues in the Jordan at a point about midway between the Lake 
of Galilee and the Dead Sea. Thence going southward, you 
cross several small streams, till you reach the Arnon fWadi/ 
ModshebJ, which sends its waters into the Dead Sea near the 
middle. 

Entering into a more particular account of the natural features 
of this country, we find, in beginning at its northern limit, the 
snow-coTered Jebel es-Sheik, the Hermon of Scripture. From 
it in a south-westerly line runs Jebel Safed on the west of the 
Jordan, and Jebel Heish on the east. These two mountain ranges 
comprise the sources of the Jordan. With the hill Tell el-Faras, 
which sinks near tiie north-eastern end of the Lake of Galilee, 
Jebel Heish comes to a termination. From its foot there spreads 
out a large elevated plain, of which the districts Jedur, Jaulan, 
and Hauran, are portions. The waters of the whole region flow 
on the western siae down into the Jordan, in whose deep fields 
the harvest takes place a fortnight earlier than on the colder up- 
lands of the Hauran. The western side of this great plateau, which 
terminates at the Sea of Tiberias and the Jordan, is the ancient 
Gaulonitis, corresponding with the modem Jaulan ; the northern 
part stretching along the eastern side of Mount Heish, formerly 
bore the name of Iture'a, and is now called Jedur ; the eastern 
is the Hauran ( Aurani'tis). The south end of the Hauran sinks 
KVidLj into the open wilderness; Bemtha and Bozra are here the 
last inhabited places. Eastward it is bordered by a hill-country, 
which begins with Mount Hauran, and extends in a northerly 
course through the stony district Ledjah to Jebel Kessue', which 
stands on the south before the plains of Damascus. This lofhr 
region itself has on its eastern border tiie wide desert which 
stretches to the Euphrates. 

About four hours south of the lower Mandhur, and south *of 
the country now described, rise the high lands of Gilead, which 
comprise the districts Ajelun and Mcerad, and extend southwards 
beyond wady Zerka, the Jabbok of the Old Testament, as far 
as Rabbath Ammon. Mounts Gilead and Osha lie on the south 
of the Jabbok. Southwards from Eabbath Ammon, as far as 
the Arnon, the country is for the most part a plateau, or fiat 
upland, which spreads out without a tree, or is covered with 
ruins of destroyed cities. Eastwards, this table-land runs into 
the Arabian Desert ; on the west, it falls towards the Jordan. 
Then in a southern direction comes, on the east of the north end 
of the Dead Sea, Jebel A'ttarus, the Nebo of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. The country between the Jabbok and the Arnon has the 
general name of Belka. Southwards from the Arnon the table- 
land continues to the Kerek, where it ends. An elevated hilly 
region succeeds. From the Arnon to the stream el-Ahsa, which 
flows into the southern end of the Dead Sea, the district bears 
the name Kerek. At Ahsa there begins a mountainous region 
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on a larger scale, which runs towards the south to the vicinity of 
the Ekmitic Gulf: here are found Jehel and Shera, formerly 
Mount Seir, the rocky abodes of the Edomites. 

Only small streams with a short course intersect the land east 
of the Jordan. The Barra'da (in Scripture, ' Aba'^na and Phar- 
par, rivers of Damascus/ 2 Kings v. 12), famous since the days 
of Elijah, which springs from the eastern side of Antile'banon, 
extending eastwaroly Mvond Damascus, flows into the Bahr el- 
Mail (iMce of the Meadow), With this exception, all the water 
south of Antilebanon runs westwardly into the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea. Among the trans-jordanic rivers, the most consider- 
able and the most northern is the Sheriat el-Mandhur, called 
also the Jarmuk and the Hieromax. Springing in the Hauran, 
it reaches the Jordan at a spot about two hours south of Lake 
Tiberias. On its banks near Ga'dara are several very famous 
sulphur baths. This river is not mentioned in the Bible. Less 
than thirty miles south of the mouth of the Mandhur is Uie 
Zerka, the Jabbok of the Old Testament Pursuing a nearly 
straight course and in a deep rocky bed, it forms the dividing 
line between Moerad on the north and the Belka on the south, 
and, after running for about an hour and a half, falls into the 
Jordan at a pomt nearly midway between the Lake of Gennesa- 
reth and the Dead Sea. According to Buckingham, the river 
has its source in the Nahr Amman, on which lies Rabbath 
Amman, formerly the capital of the Ammonites. This view cor- 
responds with that of the Scriptures, which make the Nahr Am- 
man or upper Jabbok the western boundary of the Ammonites 
(Numb. XXI. 24; Deut ii. 37, iiL 16; Josh. xii. 2; Judg. xi. 13, 
22). The lower Jabbok was the northern boundary of the king- 
dom of Sihon. The Jabbok divided Mount Gilead in such a 
manner, that the southern half belonged to Sihon, and at a later 

S;riod to the tribe Gad, while the northern belonged to King 
g of Bashan, and afterwards to Manasseh. Jacob crossed this 
river when he came with his fetmily out of Mesopotamia (Gen. 
xxxii. 22, 23). South of this river lie a few inconsiderable wadys 
or watercourses, which send their tributes to the Jordan. Still 
more to the south, the country is drained by streamlets, which 
find a bed in the Lacus Asphalti'tis, or Dead Sea. 

Let us cast a general glance on the whole habitable trans- 
jordanic Canaan. Its western boundary is the Jordan, from its 
source in Mount Hermon to the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
The northern boundary runs from the sources of the Jordan to 
the sides of Jebel Heish, south of Damascus, to the most northern 
point of the Ledja. Thence the boundary-line runs to the east 
of the Ledja and Jebel Hauran, turns at Saloha westward to the 
sources of the Zerka, and pursues the pilgrim road which passes 
on the east of the Dead Sea. Numberless ruins of ancient and 
very ancient cities cover the country, especially the Hauran. 
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Ledja is a drv district of baaalt, a labyrinth of rooks, in part foil 
of oaks. Jeoel Hauran is ooTered wiUi foreeta of oaks, which 
are interchanged with excellent pasture grounds. The plains of 
the Hauran are Tery fruitful, rich in com and ooTered with crops 
of grass, so luxuriant that horses can hardly make their way 
through them. They are, however, destitute of trees. From 
the absence of timber, the houses are built of stone. Its rank 
grass makes it a place of resort, of which the Bedouins, or Arab 
shepherds, are yery fond. Its wheat produces from sixty to a 
hundred and twenty times the quantity sowed. 

Gilead, both on the north and the south of the Jabbok, is a 
pre-eminently beautiful land. Noble oak-groves cover the greater 
part Bankes, who had travelled through England, France, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, remarks, that, exceptmg some parte 
of the north of Portu^, he knew no country comparable in 
beauty with that which lies between the Jabbok and the Mand- 
hur. In the hills of the Belka, or Gilead south of the Jabbok, 
the eminent traveller Burckhardt found a lovely shade of fine 
oaks and wild pistacio trees, as well as a more European cha- 
racter of country. The pasture ^unds of the Belka are said to 
be the best in all southern Syria. The Bedouins are wont to 
declare that no land e^ual to Belka can be found. The oxen 
and sheep of this distnot are accounted very superior (comp. 
Numb. xxxiL 1 — 4). Ancient Gilead, indeed, has called form 
from travellers the warmest praise. ' The whole country east of 
the Jordan,' says Buckingham, ' is exceedingly fruitful ; scarcely 
can the woody districts of Belka^ and Ajelun be surpassed in 
beauty by exij other. The valleys have a superfluity of com and 
olives, the hills are covered witn vines. The climate is lovely.' 
Southward from Fekeis and Rabbath Amman as far as the 
Amon, and beyond the Amon to Kerek fthe Zared of the Old 
Testament), there extends a high table-land, cut through by deep 
brooks, like the northern Hauran, fruitful but without rorests. 
Here is found a multitude of ruins of considerable cities, some of 
which are of very sreat antic^uity. From an elevation in southern 
Ammon, Buckingham saw in every direction ruined towns, which 
bore marks of having once been of importance. He adds, ' As 
far as the eye could reach there was not a tree to be seen.' 

A new country begins further south, beyond the Kerek. The 
deep rocky vale Ahsa separates what was once the land of Moab 
and that of Edom. At the point where the rivulet falls into the 
south-east end of the Dead Sea, Leigh found, rolled down from 
the steep heights, holders of granite, porphyry, and serpentine, 
species of rocks which are to be seen neither in Lebanon nor in 
Eastern and Western Palestine from Lebanon to the Mare Mot- 
tuufiif or Vale of Siddim. These rocks are here the extreme 
northern outposts of Sinai, which run northwards along the 
western shore of the Elanitic QvUffOtdfofAkabahJf and under 
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the name o£ Mount Edom extend from Aila to the Dead Sea* 
These mighty and precipitous masses of granite, porphyry, and 
sandstone, rise out of the horizontal chalk formations of Arahia 
Deserta and Petre^a, and are here and there cotered by the same. 
Hot, on which Aaron died, belongs to the mountains of Edom. 
In the yicinity of Hor lie the recently discoyered ruins of the 
wonderful city, Petra, enclosed within lofty sandstone rocks, out 
of which it was itself partly hewn. It is a beautiful, but for the 
most part waste land of mountains. The air is pure, and though 
in summer the heat is yery great, yet, as cooling winds preyail, 
the temperature is not oppressiye. In no part of Syria did 
Burckhardt find so few sick persons. These qualities of the 
climate appear to haye been well known to the ancients, who 
called the country Palesti'na Sahtta'rist or < Healthful Palestine.' 
The winters are yery cold. Much snow falls, and the frosts last 
tiU the middle of March. Near the city Tafyle", Burckhardt 
found cultivated in great abundance apples, apricots, figs, oranges, 
and pears of a yery large kind. Of an excellent quaHty are also 
the pears, apricots, and oranges of Maan (Mcum). 

This fine transjordanic district, extending from the sources of 
the Jordan to Palestina Salutaris, appears a paradise when com- 
pared with the barren Syrian and Arabian desert, which stretches 
from the Nile to the Euphrates, and from Palmy'ra far into the 
peninsula of Sinai. This widely-extended waste has neither hill, 
mountain, nor yalley, except that in a few depressed spots rain- 
water collects itself, which, howeyer, sometimes quickly disap- 
pears under the influence of dry winds. The trayeller finds no 
trace of towns or yillages. In order to form an idea of the 
desert, you must conceiye of immeasurable plains stretching out 
as far as the eye reaches on every side, without houses, trees, 
brooks, or hills, beneath an almost constantly glowing and cloud- 
less sky. Here and there hills and crags rise out of the flat 
surface which runs away to the horizon. The all but bare and 
sterile earth offers to the eye nothing beyond here and there a 
stunted tree, a bush, or a patch of scanty vegetation ; and the 
solitary stillness is broken only by the infrequent rustle of a 
gazelle, a hare, a grasshopper, or a rat 

The Eastern desert lies high. In proceeding from the foot 
of Mount Seir westwardly across the Ghor (the valley of the 
Jordan), the trayeller ascends to the desert et-Tyh, which is 
lower than the Eastern desert, and forms the soutiiern limit of 
west-jordanic Palestine. In both deserts, chalk and lime for- 
mations prevail, commonly besprinkled with flints and sand. 
The strata lie horizontally, and so cause the flat even surface of 
the country. On such plains there is no fall for the water ; con- 
sequently there are no brooks and no rivers to receive, nor hills 
to attract, the rain. Their absence occasions the absence of 
human dwellings. What little water may be found has for the 

c 
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most part a salt taste. Hence travellini^ inyolTes great sufferinff 
and peril The caravan roads are indicated by the bleached 
skeletons of camels that sank beneath fatig:ue and thirst. 

The chief rocks in trans-jordanic Palestine are chalk, lime, 
flint and sandstone. These preyail firom the Mandhnr to the 
Amon, and even farther, to the vicinity of Ahsa. In the mora 
eastern and elevated districts, from Jebel Hauran northwards, 
through Ledja as far as Jebel Kessue', basalt is for the most part 
found. In Jedur and Jaulan, basalt and limestone follow each 
other. The basalt is commonly thrown up in neaks and heads 
of mountains or beds of barren rock. The chalk and calcareous 
strata, which in the main lie horizontally, form flat ridges or 
plains, and these, when not intersected by orooks, offo: a dry and 
en aspect 



plains, 
Darren 



CHAPTER IV. 

feee'a, histobically considebed. 

When Moses, at the end of his fort^ years' wandering, came 
at length to the Amon to take nossession of the promised land, 
two lungs of the Amorites held sway over the east-iordfmic 
territonr from the Amon northwards to Hermon and the foun- 
tains of the Jordan, and from Hermon south-eastwards to Sal- 
chah (Deut. iii. 8, seq,), except the small district on the upper 
Jabbok (Nahr Amman) on which the Ammonites had been 
driven by the Amorites (Judg. xL 12 — 27). One of these petty 
kings, namely Sihon, had Heshbon for his capital. To him 
belonged the country lying between the Amon in the south, the 
lower Jabbok, often by way of pre-eminence called the Jabbok, 
in the north, and the Dead Sea and the Jordan on the west, 
besides the vale of that river from the mouth of the Jabbok to 
the Sea of Galilee (Deut. iii. 8—10 ; Josh. xiii. 8—12). The 
second kin^^, Og, king of Bashan, with Edre'i and A'shtaroth for 
his chief cities, held possession of the land from the Jabbok 
northwards to Mount Hermon, eastwards to Salchah, comprising 
all Bashan and the moiety of Gi'lead (Deut. iii. 13 ; Josh. xii. 4, 
5). The following were the limits of Bashan : on the east it 
reached to Salchah, towards the north to Hermon <imto the 
borders of the Geshurites and Maa'chathites,' who dwelt near the 
sources of the Jordan on the western side of Hermon (Josh. xii. 
4, 5, xiii. 11). On the west, Bashan extended to the upper Jor- 
dan and the Sea of Tiberias. Its boundary-line, then, may be 
drawn thus : from Hermon and the sources of the Jordan to the 
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southern end of the Lake of Gennesareth ; thence to Erbad and 
Salehah ; thence along the eastern declivity of the high land of 
the Haiiran and Ledja; and finally from the north-east end of 
Ledja back to Hermon. Bashan, therefore, was much greater 
than Batane'a, which hence derived its name. In the time of 
Christ, the ancient Bashan comprehended five provinces, namely, 
Gauloni'tis, Trachoni'tis, Aurani'tis, Batane'a, and Iture'a. Gau- 
Tonitis pretty nearly corresponded with the modem Jaulan, and 
lay within tne upper Jordan and the Sea of Galilee, the Mand- 
hur, and the southern declivity of Jebel Helsh. Itiire'a was 
nearly the same as the modem Jedur, and lay on the eastern 
side of Jebel Heish. Its name is derived from Jetur, Ishmael's 
son (Gen. xxv. 15). Trachoni'tis is the present Ledsha or Ledja, 
lying on the south-east of Jedur. Auranitis, the Greek for the 
more ancient designation Hauran, had Trachonitis for its eastern 
border, Gaulonitis for its western, and on the south lay open to 
the desert. 

Gilead also is a name of frequent occurrence in the older Scrip- 
tures. The origin of the name is redorded in Gen. xxxi. 47, 48. 
Laban, in pursuit of Jacob, overtook him ' in the Mount Gilead' 
(23). Here they came to a friendly compact < And they took 
stones and made a heap, and they did eat there upon the heap. 
And Laban called it .legar-sahaditlha (the heap of Witness) ; 
but Jacob called it Galeed (the heap of Witness), And Laban 
said, This heap is a witness between me and thee this day. There- 
fore was the name of it called Galeed.' This district lay on the 
north side of the Jabbok (Gen. xxxii. 22, 23). But in a wider 
sense Gilead took in the entire range of hills which lies on the 
south as well as the north side of that river. This high land falls 
on the west towards the Jordan ; on the north, towards the table 
land near the Mandhur ; on the east, towards the plain of the 
Hauran and the Arabian desert; on the south, towards the plain 
of Babbath Ammon and Heshbon in the southern part of the 
Belka, or the country which lies between the Jabbok and the 
Amon. In this sense is the name Gilead often used, especially 
in the five books of Moses and the book of Joshua, in laying 
down the boundaries of the kingdoms of Sihon and Og, and of 
the tribes Gad and Manasseh ; but the plain of the Belka is dis- 
tinguished from the high lands of Gilead. Thus in Beut iiL 8 — 
10, the Israelites artj spoken of as having taken from the two 
kings of the Amoritee the land beyond the Jordan from the river 
Amon to Mount Hermon, namely, 'all the cities of the plain' — 
that is, the cities of the flat southern Belka ; and all Gilead — 
that is. Mount Gilead on both sides the Jabbok ; ' and all Bashan 
unto Salchah and Edre'i.' The description proceeds from south 
to north. The entire land of Gilead, then, was divided by the 
Jabbok into two halves, a southern and a northern. Sihon 
xeigned over the southern half (Josh. xii. 2), which fell to the 
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lot of the Beubenites and the Gadites; Og, and at a later period 
Manasseh, possessed the northern moiety, which was distinct from 
the territory of Bashan (Deut. iiL 12, IS; Josh. xiL 5,xYii. 1, 5). 
In its widest sense, the word Gilead comprised the whole of 
Palestine east of the Jordan. In this sense it is not used wiUi 
the addition of the term Mount, since hills and plains follow each 
other. It is generally called * the land of Gilead* (2 Kings x. 
33). The most comprehensive meaning of Gilead, then, takes 
in, 1, the plain of the southern Belka from the Amon to Mount 
Gilead; 2, Mount Gilead itself; 3, Bashan (Beut. iii. 8—10; 
oomp. Beut zxxiv. 1). To the same effect, Gilead is employed 
as a comprehensive term for the whole territory of the two and 
a half eastjordanio tribes, in opposition to Canaan west of the 
Jordan (Josh. xxii. 9, 13 ; 2 Sam. iL 9) ; also for the dominions 
of Sihon and Og (1 Kings iv. 19). 

The territory of Reuben was bounded on the south by the 
Arnon (Josh. xiii. 16), on the west by the Bead Sea to the 
entrance of the Jordan (23), on the east by the desert, and 
on the north by Gad. The tribe Gad possessed the eastern side 
of the vale of Jordan from the Bead Sea upwards beyond the 
mouth of the Jabbok to the Sea of Tiberias. It received the 
half of Mount Gilead, on the south side of the Jabbok, Uie same 
country which had been held by king Sihon (Beut. iii. 12, 16 ; 
Josh. xii. 2) ; while Manasseh had the northern half of that high 
land (Beut iii. 13). Towards the east, the upner Jabbok (N&r 
Amman J at Rabboth Ammon separated Gad trom the Ammon- 
ites (Beut. iii. 16; Josh. xiii. 23): thus &r had reached the 
dominion of Sihon (Josh« xii. 2). The eastern half of Manasseh 
had for its share the northern half of Gilead as well as Bashan, 
the land of Og, king of Bashan, the borders of whose territory 
we have already mentioned (Beut iii. 13—15 ; Josh. xiii. 29 — 
31). 



CHAPTER V. 

PALESTINE, WEST OF THE JOBDAN. 

From Antilebanon I must ask you to transfer yourself to 
Lebanon, and to take your position just above tiie ancient city 
of Tyre, lying on your right hand, on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. Immediately before and below you lies Galilee, the 
land where Jesus was brought up, and whence he and his fol- 
lowers derived the name of Galilean. Your eye first meets what 
the Scriptures name Mount Naphtali (Joshua xx. 7), having 
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Asher on its western border, and Dan on the north-east This 
is a portion of the curving ridge which, springing ^m a north- 
eastern point in Antilebanon and proceeding in a south-westerly 
course, forms the hills of Qalilee, and, leaving the plain of Tyre 
on the south-west, extends in sinking spurs towards the sea-coast 
and to the plain of Esdraelon* In general, this ranse of l^gh 
lands bears the modem name of Jebel Safed. Jebel Safed on 
the south-west, and Jebel Heish on the south-east, enclose the 
plain in which is found the Sea of Merom, called in ancient 
times Lacus Samochonitis, and now el-Hule. The whole dis- 
trict is limestone, with very little basalt In the centre is a vale, 
or bosom, where stood the ancient Giskala. On the sea-board, 
the moimtains leave in the north firom Tyre only a narrow strip 
of coast, till, proceeding southwards, you come to Achzib (Ec- 
dippaj, where the low Ismd widens into the curved plain of Ptole- 
mais fAcco, the modern Acre), and the curve of tne coast forms 
the only good harbour in Palestine, namely, that of Acre, having 
the promontory of Carmel as its south-western horn. The 
south-eastern extremity of this range of hills is marked by the 
town Safed, lying on the north-west, just above the Lake of 
Galilee, which, from its lofty position, is supposed to be the place 
meant by our Lord when he spoke of a city set upon a hill 
(Matt V. 14). From this elevation, hills of less height extend 
towards Nazareth in the south-west, and Tabor (perhaps the 
Mount of Beatitudes) in the south-east The same spot affords 
on the west a sight of the Mediterranean, and on the south-east 
a view of the Lake of Galilee. Surveyed at a distance, the coim- 
try lying south of Safed appears tp be a broad lofty plain, covered 
with huge waves ; but if you travel over it, you find that you have 
to ascend and descend to a great extent You may pass from 
Safed to Tyre in about thirteen hours, and will find well-watered, 
fruitful, and woody high lands. In going across this country, 
from Antilebanon to Carmel, you wfll also meet with ^oves. 
The general aspect of it is so much like the higher portions of 
our own land, that English travellers are reported to have sighed 
for home when amid its scenes. 

On the southern side of these hills is, in the territory of the 
same naine, the plain of Zebulon, which proceeds as far as the 
south-western shore of the Sea of Galilee, comprising the plain 
of Gennesareth. The beautSul and fertile main of Zebulon, 
Clarke compared with the southern parts of England. Above 
this plain, on the south, rises a hiUy ridge, on the northern de- 
clivity of which, in the middle, is Sepphoris, and on the southern 
Na'zareth, where Jesus spent the greater part of his short life. 
Nassar^ has before it tiie large and very fruitM plain of Esdrae"- 
lon, or Jezre'el, formed by a ran^e of hills which curve round 
from Scytho'polis (BethsanJ on me north-east, to the promon- 
tory of Carmel on the north-west As Carmel forms tne west- 
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em, 80 Mount GilWa the eastern end of this wide sweep of hills* 
From Mount Gilbo'a, in a north-westerly direction, runs a spur 
bearing the name of Jezreel, whence the plain at its base nas 
the same appellation. That plain is watered oy the Kishon, whose 
stream is supplied by tributaries &om the encircling hills. Around 
those hills mere stood, on the sides and looking down on the 
plain (beginning on the north-west), Nazareth, Nain, Endor, 
Jezreel (town), Gine'a, Dothan, Taa'nach, and Megiddo. 

Galilee, comprising also parts of Issachar and Western Manas- 
seh, is a high land which on tiie west sinks gradually to the coast 
of Acre, on the south falls more rapidly to the plain of Esdrae'- 
lon, and on the east has a very steep descent to the Sea of Tibe- 
rias, and the Galilean or upper Jordan. Formerly, Galilee was 
a well-cultivated, most productive, and thickly -peopled land; 
now, for the most part, it lies uncultivated and unproductive. 

On crossing the hills which encompass the plain of Jezreel, 
you see before you the hill-coimtry of Ephraim, comprising 
Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, and constituting the provmce of 
Samaria; that is, parts of Issachar, Manasseh, and the whole of 



Ephraim. The hills in this district run in ridges &om east to 
west, with a slight inclination towards the soutti. On the east 
they are high, smking suddenly to the Jordan, and passing off 
in spurs gradually towards the west, tiU, falling at a distance 
from the sea, they form the famous plain of Sharon, which, how- 
ever, is not without eminences that for the most part stretch inf^a 
line with the coast. If you keep a generally southern direction, 
you come, after passing a valley whose waters run on one side 
to the sea, and on the other to the Jordan, to an ascent, at the 
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eastern end of which lay the town of Thebez, and higher up, on 
the south-west, the more distinguished city of Thirza. Directly 
above Thirza, on iJie south-west, stands Mount Ebal, and, with a 
fruitful vale between, Mount Gerizim. In this vale, which sends 
its waters to the Jordan, was Shechem or Sichem. To the north- 
west of Shechem stood Samaria, called Sebaste or August, in 
honour of Augustus, the Boman emperor. Still further to the 
north-west there lay, on the sea-shore, Cesare'a, leaving at a dis- 
tance, in the south, Joppa. 

The mountains of Ephraim, or Samaria (Jer. xxxi. 5, 6; Amos 
iii. 9, iv. 1), are described by Josephus as rich in springs, abound- 
ing in vegetable pHroducts, and well provided with pastures. Ebal, 
on its northern side, is steep and bare ; Gerizim, green, having 
rardens which of old rose mm the vale in terraces up the hill. 
The high lands of Samaria send their waters in part to the 
Mediterranean, in part to the Jordan. The streams are nume- 
rous and have many feeders, but their course is short and the 
amount of their water inconsiderable. 

The hill country of Judah follows that of Samaria. Taken in 
its widest extent, the term comprehends the greater part of the 
province of Judah (the tribes Benjamin, Dan, Judah, Simeon), 
and the high lands of which it consists stretch away southward 
to Idume'a and the desert. Mount Judah, however, in a nar- 
rower sense, is a lofty ridge or back, which from Etham, a little 
south of Jerusalem, runs in a slight curve, north and south, to 
Socoh, in the south of Judah (Josh, xv.^48). 

From this stem branches strike out towards the west and 
towards the east. The former ^raduallv become lower till they 
&11 into the plains of the ancient Phili'stia (Campestria Se- 
phela). The latter, with a valley intervening, form a succession 
of deserts, the rocks of which abut on iJie western shore of the 
Dead Sea. ^ On a height in this valley lies the very ancient city 
Hebron, and near it rises a river which, with considerable bend- 
ings, finds its way to iJie Mediterranean, a little south of Gaza. 
On the same side the country is drained by a stream which, 
having its source near Anathow, somewhat north of Jerusalem, 
winds its way among the hills in a general course to the south- 
west, and at length falls into the sea at A'skelon, after going 
throuffh the vale of the Terebinths, by the town Jarmuth, and 
over we low lands that bear the name of Sephe'la. A third and 
less considerable stream, rising near A jalon, and flowing by Em- 
ma'us (Nicopolis) and through the vale also called Ajalon, unites 
with the Mediterranean a little north of Jamnia. A fourth stream, 
forming on the west a sort of boundary between Samaria and 
Judah, rising on the top of the most southern part of the hills 
of the former, and flowing by Gophna, Bethhoron, the upper 
and the lower, as well as Lydda {Dio'spolis), passes over the low 
lands of Sharon into the sea, just above Joppa. On the eastern 
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side of the heights of Judah there are only rivulets, which, divid- 
ing the hills, form a succession of desert uplands, and, after a 
short course, &11 precipitously into the Dead Sea. Between Jeru- 
salem and the most southerly heights of Samaria the sur&ce of the 
country is broken, and consists of a confused number of heights, 
well fitted to be the sites of towns in a state of society when pro- 
tection and Sleety were sought on lofty spots difficult of access. 
Here, accordingly, are found many places well known in scrip- 
tural history. Beginning from the eas^ we m^ mention, as 
lying in a northern une, Ophrah (Josh, xviii. 23), Hazor (xt. 23), 
Bethhoron (x. 10, 11), Lydda (Luddf Acts ix. 32) ; in a southern 
line, Ai (Josh. vii. 2), Mizpeh {2Mv Samwilt Josh, xviii. 26), Em- 
ma'us (village, Luke xxiv. 13), Grbeon (Josh. ix. 3), A'jalon (ix. 
2), Emma'us (the city NicopoUis) ; between these two lines, Beimel 
(Gen. XXXV. 7), Kinath-je'arim (Joshua ix. 17), Modin, Bamleh 
{Ramah or Arimathea (Josh, xviii. 25 ; Matt xxvii. 57). 



CHAPTER VI. 

PALESTINE WEST OF THE JOBDAN. 

We may now speak in some detaQ of particular parts of Pales- 
tine west of the Jordan. The country, according to Josephus, 
was rich in com, wine, and fruit. Amonc; its hills, those of 
Jerusalem are prominent, namely. Olivet, Zion, Morlah. Near 
them, of ancient renown, are the vales of the Kedron, Ben Hin- 
nom, and Rephaim. From Joppa, on the sea-shore, the traveller 
may reach Jerusalem over the lovely plains of Sharon, through 
Bamleh, in about seven hours. There the bare limestone rock 
of Judah begins to rise, over which a very heavy road conducts 
in about six hours to the capital. From that point the hilly 
range goes on eastwardly for about five hours, at the end of 
which it falls into the vale of the Jordan near Jericho, in Benja- 
min. This eastern fall is the termination of a tongue of land 
formed by two brooks or rivulets, of which the norUiern, rising 
near Gil)eah, enters the Jordan at Jericho; the southern, the 
Kedron, having its source at Jerusalem, and making its way 
through a deep ravine, throws its water into the Dead Sea. In 
this tongue is the steep Mount Quarantania (Quarante, in French 
forty), 80 called because it is supposed to be the hill on which 
for forty da^ the Saviour underwent his temptation (Matt. iv. 
2, 8). At Its base rises a fountain whose waters are held to be 
those which were sweetened by Elisha (2 Kings ii. 18, 9eq,). 

The name < mountains of Judah' (Josh. zi. 21 ; 2 Chron. xxvii. 
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4), or < hill country of Judea' (Luke L 65), are of frequent occur- 
rence in the Bible. To them belonged ' the wilderness of Teko'a' 
(2 Chron. xx. 20), 'the wilderness of Engedi' (1 Sam. xxiv. 1), 
'the wilderness of Ziph' (xxiii. 13, 14), and 'the wilderness of 
Maon' (24, 25), the three last well known in the history of 
David. The four which succeed each other, from north to soutii 
in the given order, combine to form the wilderness of Judea that 
stretched along the western side of the Dead Sea. In the same 
parts axe found the Frank mountain (Beth-hc^ccerem, Herodum^ 
Jer. vi 1) near Teko^'a; and Carmel (not to be confounded with 
the promontory of the same name), where Nabal dwelt (Josh. 
XV. 55 ; 1 Sam. xxv.). The southern part of the high lands of 
Judah bore the name of ' the Moimt of the Amorites' (Deut i. 7, 
19). It rises above the southern wilderness. Far south, in the 
desert, stood Kadesk Bamea (Numb. xiii. 26 ; xx. 1 ; Deut. i. 
46). Midway between the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea 
was Beersheba, the southern, as Dan was the northern limit of 
Palestine (Judg. xx. 1). The uninhabitable desert which ex- 
tended beyond formed a natural boimdary, and at the other 
extremity the lofty heights of Lebanon. Chalk, limestone, and 
flint predominate from the white mountain (Rosb eUAhiad)^ 
south of Tyre, to the south-east end of the Dead Sea. In the 
chalk and mnestone are numberless caverns, in the formation of 
which art has lent aid to nature. Such are found at Nazareth, 
Carmel, and Ebal. A hundred at least are said to exist on the 
north side of Jerusalem. In caverns of the kind the Israelites 
sought refuge from the Midianites (Judg. vL 2), also from the 
Phifistmes (1 Sam. xiii. 6). In the cave at Ma'kkedah five 
kings of the Amorites hid themselves (Josh. x. 16). In the rock 
Bimmon, six hundred of the tribe of Benjamin abode for four 
months (Judg. xx. 47); and it was in the cave Adullam that 
David sought refuge and gathered around him a band of des- 
peradoes (1 Sam. xxii. 1, 2). The naked chalk heights and the 
wide bare plains, covered with flint, of the desert of Arabia, are 
the southern continuation of the calcareous formations of western 
Palestine. Chalk and limestone occur also on the east of the 
Jordan, especially between the Mandhur and the Amon. Here 
also, on the Sea of Galilee and other points, are found basaltic 
summits, which may be considered as outposts of the great field 
of basalt of the ancient Bashan. 

Judah, considered as a province, was not without special 
advantages. Its soil at first sight may not appear verv favour- 
able to agriculture. But its high lands aflbrdea admirable sheep 
walks J and wherever was any * depth of earth' in a nook, a cre- 
vice of the rock, or a glen, there the olive-tree flourished, aflbrd- 
ine the most ahimdimt and most valuable products. Scarcely 
in&rior were the bounties bestowed by the fig-tree. Hie vales 
were very luxuriant and prolific From the low lands agriculture 
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carried its labours and reaped its rewards up the sides of the 
hills, so as to greatly augment the surface of cultivated land. 
The yerv labour that tillage and the cares of husbandry required 
in Judah, secured for it an abundance of food and a social pre- 
eminence which made it distinguished in history before all other 
parts of the country. For tihe higher purposes of life, that con- 
ation of soil and climate is preferable in which 'souls are 
ripened;' and mind gains vigour and comes to maturity most 
readily in those regions where labour is an indispensable requi- 
site for subsistence. Soft and sunny climes, in which nature 
itself supplies food for man, prevent the growth of robust in- 
dustry, nigh enterprise, and manly virtue. But mountainous 
and rugg^ districts, if not under too cold a sky, call out all 
man's mgher powers. Switzerland is niggard in natural boun- 
ties, but has produced high-minded men and a free nation. Italy 
is in bondage, while England enjoys a very large portion of 
individual and social freei&m. So Judah of old held sway over 
now a large part, now the whole of the land; while Jericho and 
other places in the deep, hot, relaxing vale of the Jordan, had 
either no vigorous or no permanent life. It was partly a conse- 
quence, parSy a cause of its social supremacy, that Judah in its 
chief city, Jerusalem, became the rehgious centre of Palestine, 
and thence sent out its law into all parts of the Western world. 

Along the western side of the extended range of hills which 
runs from Lebanon to Judah, there stretches a line of sea-coast, 
varying in width and of deep historic interest, from Tyre in the 
north to Gaza in the south. This lengthened seaboard is washed 
by the fine blue waves of the Mediterranean Sea. It is divided 
by Moimt Carmel into two chief plains, namely, that of Acre on 
the north and that of Sharon and Sephe'la on the south. There 
is on the coast but one good harbour, that of Acre or Ptolemais. 
This is owing to the fact, that the streams which run down from 
the hills are short in their course and have no great volume of 
water. The tides on the coast are inconsiderable (comp. Jer. t. 
22). The Mediterranean in Scripture is ofren termed ' the sea^' 
also * the great sea' (Numb, xxxiv. 6, 7 ; Josh. L 4 ; Ezek. xlvu. 
20), and ' the great sea at the sunset' (Josh. xxiiL 4, mar^.), as 
well as 'the uttermost sea' (Deut xi. 24; Joel IL 20), and 'the 
sea of the Philistines' (Exod. xxiiL 31). 

The first plain on the north is that of Acre. This you reach 
in coming from Tyre by pursuing the precipitous road formed 
by Alexander the (ireat, which leads over Album Promontorium, 
the White Promontory, or Rass el-Abiad, to what is called the 
Tyrian Ladder, whence may be seen the bay of the renowned city 
of Acre, with the promontory of Carmel running out into the 
sea and forming its back groimd. The plain of Acre from the 
Tyrian Ladder to the foot of Carmel takes six hours to traverse* 
In passing from Acre to Nazareth, travellers in two hours come 
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to hills covered with woods, beyond which they gradually ascend 
to the table lands of western Galilee. The plain of Acre is not 
without water or fertility, but uncultivated and unproductive. 
It is intersected by the river Belus, the same, probablj, as the 
Sihor-libnath, that is ^ass-river, the first glass oeing, it is said, 
made from its sands. Flowing through the territory of Asher, it 
joins the sea at Acco (Josh. xix. 26). At the foot of Carmel 
the Kishon enters the Mediterranean, which, having its principal 
source on the western side of Mount Tabor, flows through the 
plain of Jezreel, uniting it with that of Acre. Near the sea it 
has beautiful gardens. Its water is green and clear ( Judg. iv. 
7, V. 21 ; Ps. IxxxiiL 9; 1 Eangs xviii. 40). 

The plain of Acre is divided from that of Sharon by Moimt 
CarmeL The latter, in imion with the plain of Sephela, with 



MOUNT CARMEL. 



which it is naturally connected, has a breadth varying from five 
to eight hours,* and a length of about forty hours, extending 
from l)or (Judg. i. 17) to Gaza (xvi. 21). From Carmel, through 
Cesare'a, to Jana ( Joppa, 2 Chron. ii. 16), the plain presents now 
downs of sand and now low rocky levels, but also parts remark- 
able for the charms of vegetable abundance. iTie country 
lying inland from Cesare'a has rich pastures, whose white clover 
is variegated by dwarf tulips and red cistus flowers. Specially 
beautifrd is the country around Joppa and Arimathe'a. This, 
in the narrower sense, is the famous plain of Sharon, whose wide, 

* The hour (7 hours 'make now a clay's journey in the East, Gen. 
zzx. 36 ; Kxod. iii^ 18, &c.) may be considered as nearly equal to two 
and a half of our miles, or 27*26 hours, equal to one degree or 69} 
miles, or about 75 Boman miles each of a thousand paces or yards. 
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fertile and lovely meadows have been deservedly celebrated 
(Cant ii. 1 ; Is. xxxv. 2). Neret in April found the fields co- 
vered with tulips. Chateaubriand says they are in spring covered 
with red and white roses, narcissus, anemones, white and gold- 
colour lilies, gilliflowers, and a species of odorous evergreen. 

On the south of Joppa, Ramlen, and Jamnia, begins the level 
coast, inhabited of ola oy the Philistines. Here were their five 
confederate cities, namely^ Oath, Ashdod (Azottu), Askelon, 
Ekron, and Oaza. This plain bears the appellation of Sephela, 
that is *a low country,' and is 'the plain' mentioned in Josh, 
xi. 16 (comp. 1 Maccab. xii. 58). Travellers describe it as very 
fruitful, though almost neglected. On the south of Oaza begins 
the broad and barren desert of Arabia. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE YALE OF THE JOBDAN. 

The two extended hill ranges, — ^that on the west, or Western 
Palestine, and that on the east, or Perea, — are divided by the 
valley of the Jordan. This valley, which is of volcanic oiigin, is 
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a long curving and deep ravine, which increases in breadth and 
in depth as it proceeds towards the south. Of old it bore the 
descnptive name of Aulon, that is, a deep dale or watercourse 
between two hills. The Aulon of the Jordan is said by Jerome 
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to be a great and low-lying yale, extending in immense length, 
and enclosed by hills on both sides from Lebanon to the deserts 
of Zin and Paran. This long channel, especially the southern 
portion of it, from the Elanitic Qu]f{OulfofA'k€Aa) to the Dead 
Sea, bears the name of the Arabah. In Scripture also it has the 
same appeUation (Deut i. 1, 7, ii. 8, * the plain ^ Deut iiL 17 ; 
Josh. xii. 3). Its more usual name among the modem Arabs is 
el-Ghor, which in Arabic denotes a deep vale between two moun- 
tains. Thus all the designations of this valley agree in describing 
it as a deeply sunk ana lengthened depression or a low-lying 
channel, lined on each side by a succession of hills. 

Down through this depression flows the Jordan with a rapid 
stream and in a serpentine course. The ^ebrews shewed they 
were aware of the now clearly ascertained fact, namely, that the 
flow of this river is literally a descent or fall, in giving to it the 
name Jordan, which is connected with a root signi^ing to descend 
or run down. The Arabs call the stream by its ola name, Orden^ 
as far as the Galilean Lake. Below that, it bears with them the 
name of Sheri at el-Kebir. The Jordan, which in general may 
be said to rise on the western side of Antilebanon, is connected 
with a stream lying to the east of its course, called the Dan (' the 
little Jordan' of Josephus, Antiq. viii. 8, 4), with the Paneas, 
which springs from a grotto at Panias, the ancient Cesarea Phi- 
Hppi, and which was erroneously thought to receive water from 
a small lake lying on its eastern side (Birket el-Ram, of old 
Phi'ala), and with the Hasbeny, which has its source far up in 
the mountains in what is called the Hasbe'ya. The Hasbeny 
has more water than the other two sources combined, but it is 
not agreed that it flows immediately into the Jordan. Its imme- 
diate receptacle is the Lacus Samochonitis, or the Sea of Merom, 
a name which denotes the. high (that is highest) water. As, 
however, the waters of Merom {eUHvle) overflow so as to feed 
the Jordan, the Hasbeny maybe considered as contributing to 
the supplies of that river. The Jordan is fed also by lateral 
streams, by winter rains, and by the dissolving snows of the 
southern portions of Lebanon. The latter coming do^m in a 
body from the mountains in spring, rapidly swell the volume of 
the river, but, if travellers have rightly ascertained the facts, not 
to such an extent as to cause an overflow, save in particular parts. 
In ancient times, however, the Jordan overflowed, or at least 
filled, < all his banks all the time of harvest' (barley harvest in 
spring. Josh. iii. 15). That both the rise of the river was con- 
siderable and its course rapid, may be learnt from what Josephus 
says where he relates that Jewish ftigitives were prevented from 
making their escape because the Jordan ' had been lately aug- 
mented b^r rains and was not fordable' (Jew. War, iv. 7, 5). 
After a swift course of about three hours from the Lake Merom, 
and over a narrow stony bed, the Jordan enters theoea of Tibe- 
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rias. Leaving this lake near its south-western comer, it runs 
strongly down in a meandering course with a general inclination 
towards the western hills ; then, with a stUl serpentine way, it 
sends its waters towards the east. Afterwards, with less con- 
siderable but frequent bendings, it keeps onward in the middle 
of the valley, till, following the trend of the mountains, it runs 
suddenly to the east, and so keeping alongside of the eastern 
hills, and having in its course received many wadvs (or rivulets), 
it falls with a rapid current into the Dead Sea, wnere it loses its 
separate existence. The Jordan, with its banks near Jericho, 
and near the s^ot where, according to tradition, Jesus was bap- 
tised by John, is thus spoken of by Dr. Wilson, a recent as well 
as very learned traveller : — * Early after we set out, we left the 
stream of Elisha and the wild verdure which it nourishes, and 
then came to an absolute waste of claj, much impregnated with 
salt, and presenting frequent incrustations and florescences where 
little pools of water had been standing. It is probable that it 
was in this soft alluvial soil that the vessels of the temple were 
cast in the davs of Solomon (1 Kings vii. 46). In advance of 
this clayey soil we came upon a sort of natural embankment, and 
then descended to a lower level. Before we reached the river, 
we had another similar descent, which brought us to tiie marginal 
and almost impervious thickets of the Jordan, consisting of 
shrubs, trees, and hi^h grasses, some of which were of the species 
which natives of India use for writing-reeds. After moving along 
the thicket for some distance, we at last found a small opening, 
which enabled us to approach the turbid river j and we sat our- 
selves down 

On the bank of Jordan by a creek, 

Where winds with reeds and osiers whispering play. 

* This rapid stream was to us, by its numerous and sacred asso- 
ciations, the queen of rivers. The water of the river was three 
yards lower than the embankment bounding its channel ; but it 
had evidently, not many hours previous to our visit (March), 
been more than a foot higher. The river at this place we found 
to be exactly forty yarSs in width. Our Arabs estimated its 
deijth at five fathoms ; but owing to the rapidity of the current, 
which, following pieces of wood that we threw into it, we reckoned 
at least three miles an hour, we were not able to make of it a 
satisfactory measurement. Maundrell speaks of the river being 
'too rapid to be swam against;* and his description is certainly 
correct j for our Egyptian servant Deiri, who, like a true son of the 
Nile, is an excellent swimmer, was carried down to a considerable 
distance, notwithstanding all his eflbrts to the contranr, before 
he could cross it to the land of Moab. On reaching the other 
side, his naked carcase was in a sorrowftd plight among ^e thorns 
and bushes, Wong which he had to carry, or rather push, it 
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some hundred yards along the course of the stream upwards, in 
order to cross oyer again to us at the break in the thicket where 
we were reposing.' Among the trees and bushes on the margin 
of the Jorckn on bolii sides of it are many acacias. They seem 
to have given name to the valley of Moab, near the Jordan, 
which is called Abel Shittim, Plain of Acacias (Numb, xxxiii. 
49 ; comp. xxv. 1). 

The opinion was generally prevalent that the Jordan at one 
time, emer^in^ from the Dead Sea, kept forward in a southerly 
direction till it fell into the Red Sea at Ezion-gaber or Elath. 
But recent travellers have shewn that this could not have been 
the case in the present geological era. The Arabah, or that part 
of the great Jordanic veue which runs between the Dead Sea and 
the Elanitic Gulf, rises considerably as it proceeds southwardly, 
till coming to its highest point at 30o N. lat., it then descenas 
till it reaches Akaba (tiiie eastern arm of the Red Sea). The 
whole structure of the cotmtry on both its sides has a corres- 
ponding formation. In consequence, at 30o N. lat the waters 
divide, and the country is drained partly northwardly into the Dead 
Sea, partly southwardly into tJie eastern arm of the Red Sea. 

liie valley of the Jordan has features of peculiar importance. 
Most proMc was it of old. Its historical associations are of the 
most profound interest Across its stream Joshua led the rejoicing 
Israelites to the conquest of the inheritance promised to Abraham. 
In its waters John baptised disciples when on his mission prepa- 
ratory to that of Christ There, too, Jesus submitted to baptism, 
that emblem of inward purity, in order that, by complying with 
proper usages, he might fulfil all righteousness oefore he entered 
on Lis great career of holy and loving obedience to God, in and 
through which he redeemed the world. In its physical relations, 
the nver, though the most considerable in Palestine, and the 
largest that the Hebrews knew west of the Euphrates, is more 
remarkable for other features than the magnitude of its volume 
or the len|;th of its course. The valley through which the Jordan 
flows is wide, having several platforms or stages on the western 
side. The river itself meanders greatly in its course, and in dif- 
ferent places has on its banks rank vegetation and lovely spots. 
But its chief peculiarity is its depression combined with its diver- 
sities of level Springing in the sides of Lebanon, whose highest 
summits run up to near 10,000 feet above the level of the Medi- 
terranean, it sinks in the Lake Tiberias to 750 feet below that 
level, and this depression continues till in the Dead Sea it 
amounts to 1312 feet If to the latter, which represents the 
depression of the surface, we add the depth of that peculiar col- 
lection of water, namely, 1350 feet, we see how very great is the 
sinking of the land, and that it is Impossible the Jordan would, 
in the present structure of the country, have ever been the outlet 
for the waters of the Jordan. 
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And here we may remark, that the diversitv of level to which 
we have now referred, affects the whole of ralestine in a very 
remarkable manner. Taking in the whole reach of country from 
Lebanon to Sinai, we have the two extremities rising each to 
about 10,000 feet above the sea-level, with midway a depres- 
sion at the bottom of the Dead Sea of 2662 feet, producing, in 
about 400 miles, a difference of level which amounts to nesirly 
13,000 feet Tlus makes the general outline of the sur£eu;e of 
Palestine peculiar. Sinking from the heights of Lebanon down 
to the hills of Galilee, it suddenly falls in me plain of Esdraelon, 
and, as suddenly rising in the hill country of Ephraim and Sa- 
maria, it continues in an upward direction till it comes to Jeru- 
salem, which is 2642 feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 
Here, however, the rise does not stop. Going on increasing till 
it comes to Bethlehem (2705 feet) and Hebron (3029), it begins 
gradually to fall, till, running into the desert et-Tyh, it resumes 
the ascent, and at last towers up in the craggy peaks of SinaL 
The difference in height between the middle uplands of Western 
Palestine and the vale of Jordan is strikingly seen when two 
towns, not more than seventeen miles apart, are compared toge- 
ther as to their level : we allude to Jerusalem, whose average 
height above the ocean is, as we have stated, 2642 feet, and to 
Jencho, which stands 764 below that level, making in this short 
distance a difference of level not less than 3406 feet. 
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The facts which respect the great diversities of level have been 
only of late ascertained. They pertain to the whole surface of 
the country, and give reason to think that much more in this 
department of knowledge remains to be learnt Meanwhile, 
what we know supplies a valuable means for illustrating pecu- 
liarities in scriptural language. Thus, in the parable of the Pro- 
S^al Son, we read that a certain man went doum from Jeru- 
em to Jericho. The journey was, indeed, a rapid descent. 
With a similar exact refi;ard to qualities of the country which 
could hardly have been known to foreigners, and which, betok- 
ening the pen of natives, attest the nationality of the sacred 
fooolu, the patriarchs are said to go down to Egypt (comp. Gen. 
zxvL 2; xlvL 3^ ; Agabus went down from Jerusalem to Cesarea 
(comp. Acts xii. 19) ; and persons are repeatedly said to go up to 
Jerusalem (comp. John viu 10; Acts zxiv. 1). 

In the water-svstem of the Jordan, two spots demand special 
notice, namely, the two large collections of water or lakes deno- 
minated seas m the language of Scripture. The more northern 
bears the name of the Sea of Gennesareth, a name said to be 
derived from a rich plain of the same name lying on its western 
shore. In earlier da^s it was called simplv the Sea of Kinnereth. 
From lyin^ in G^ilee, it was termed the Sea of Galilee ; and 
from Tibenas, an important town on its south-western shore, it 
received the appellation of the Sea of Tiberias. 

The town and lake of Tiberias are thrice mentioned by that 
name in the New Testament (John vL 1, 23, xxL 1). The city 
was built in a superior style by Herod Antipas, the tetrorch (who 
had a palace in it), in honour of the Roman emperor Tiberius, 
after whom it was called. About the middle of the second cen- 
turv after Christ, it became the head quarters of Judaism in the 
Holy Land. This pre-eminence it long retained. A residence 
here is highly valuM hj Hie Jews, because of the former renown 
of the place m connection with Jewish literature, and because 
they expect that the Messiah will make his first appearance in 
the parts of Galilee bordering on the Lake of Tiberias. The pre- 
sent town has but a mean appearance as you approach it, and it is 
not improved when you get close to its walls. In 1837, it was 
visited oy an earthquake "^^ch consigned hundreds of its inhabi- 
tants to death, and the survivors to poverty and woe. Outside 
the walls are considerable ruins of different kinds of edifices. 

Lake Tiberias lies in the general direction of north and south. 
According to Lieut. Molyneux, its greatest length is eighteen 
miles, and its breadti^ nine. It still abounds in fish, some of which 
are of the same species as fish found in the Nile. The indolent 
people on the borders of the Lake catch them now only by the 
nne and hand-net thrown from the shore. Birds of various kinds 
disport themselves over the Lake. At the south and the west 
ik&te is a margin. HerCi in their season, may be seen many beau- 
d2 
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tifol oleanders in the richest blow, intermixed with hi^h reeds and 
rushes. This rank vegetation continues along the river more or 
less to the south. The water as it issues from the Lake is as 
clear as crystal. The river is here about thirty feet in width, 
and, in the middle of the stream, about six deep. Molyneux, 
who surveyed the Lake in a boat, found the depth vary from ten 
to twentv-six fathoms. Its bosom is ordinarily calm and un- 
disturbea, except by the aquatic birds which here and there 
plunge into its pellucid deptiis or splash over its glassy surface. 
The course of the Jordan must cause a current in tne Lake from 
north to south. 

< A fine view of the Lake is obtained from the front of the pre- 
cipice overlooking the town (Tiberias). It ia nearly visible to its 
wnole extent; and though the hills by which it is surrounded on 
all sides, except at the entrance and the emergence of the Jordan, 
present but little of the picturesque, we were more gratified by 
the scenery, on the whole, than we had been led to expect. The 
Lake itself, which is exposed to occasional violent squalls blow- 
ing down uDon it from the adjoining heights, was remarkably 
placid and clear when we first beheld it from this position. A 
simple solitary skiff, generally employed in bringing wood from 
the eastern side of the Lake, had its little sail spread before us, 
and was scuddine on its waters, over which there now ply no 
warlike galle^r wim oars, Uke those mentioned by Josephus, and 
no boats bearing the industrious fisherman and the produce of 
his toil, and no vessels conveying passengers from town to town 
and village to village, such as those we read of in the New Tes- 
tament. The whote country in its neighbourhood is well nigh 
depopulated by the judgments of God and the depravity and 
misgovemment of man. The traveller stands astonished at the 
view of the grievous change which it has witnessed. He is most 
deeply affected also in the remembrance of the consecration of 
its narrow borders by the personal ministry of the Saviour him- 
self, and in his refiection on the moral influences which have 
gone forth from its now almost forsaken shores to the very ends 
of the earth' (Wilson, 'Lands of the Bible,' ii. 111). The view 
of the Lake and surrounding country from the plain where Hie 
Jordan resumes its course, is more interesting than that which 
is obtained immediately over Tiberias. The hiUs on the east 
side appear to the eye a more regular wall than those on the 
west side. Along the eastern margin of the Lake there appears 
a small belt of low sand. It was over the precipitous banks 
beyond this that the herd of swine are thought to have run 'vio- 
lently down a steep place and perished in the waters' f Matthew 
viii. 32). The panorama embraces the summit of uie snow- 
crowned Hermon. In the plain south of the Lake tiiere is a 
great deal of culture. 

The 8ux£ftce of the Lake lies, as we have said, 750 feet below 
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the level of the Mediterranean Sea. The place, therefore, is a 
deep bowL In consequence, its prevailing temj)erature is hi^h. 
The district also bears traces of beinff volcanic in its origin. 
Thermal springs, which are still used lor bathing, are found in 
its vicinity, in virtue of which Pliny pronounced Tiberias salu- 
brious. The heat of the water is very great Schubert gives it 
at 140 deg. of Fahrenheit. 

The environs of the Lake are described as presenting parts of 
great beauty. On or near its shores stood towns of eminence 
and considerable villages. On its north-eastern extremity was 
Bethsa^ida Ju'lias. Midway, on its eastern shore, was Hippos. 
Further south, and a little way inland, lay Ga'mala, which in the 
same direction conducted to Ga^dara. Coining round its southern 
bend, we meet with Tariche^'a ; then Tiberias, about midway on 
its western banks ; and, pursuing the line of the water northward, 
are brought to Arbela, then Ma^j^dala, when, passing the eastern 
outlet of the rich and lovely plam of Gennesareth, we come to 
the noted cities Cape^maum, and, at the north-west comer of the 
Lake, Chora^zin. 

The Dead Sea, <in the vale of Siddim, which is the Salt Sea' 
(Gen. ziv. 3), called also <the Sea of the Plain' (Deut iiL 17), 
probably because produced in the vale of Siddim by the same 
volcanic action as that to which the lengthened sinking of the 
Jordan is due, drew the attention of ancient classical writers, 
who, from its throwing up asphaltum, termed it Lacus Asphalti'- 
tes, and with them, as with tne modem Arabs — who, borrowing 
a name from Lot, designate it Lof s Sea {Bohr Lut) — ^is a source 
of mysterious interest and no small amount of fable. The title 
' Salt Sea' it deservedly bears, for its waters are so loaded with 
saline materials that they materially increase the density of the 
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water, on which account persons who have bathed there have 
scarcely been able to keep the lower parts of their body beneath 
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the 8ur&ce, found the taste very brackish and disagreeable, and 
on coming to land were covered with a kind of incniatation of 
salt In shape the Lake is oval, the breadth of which at Ain 
Jidy, about midway on its western shore, is nine geographical 
miles, and its length nearly forty. It is enclosed by cims, of 
which those on the western shore stand about 1500 feet high, 
and those on the eastern exceed 2000 feet The immense body 
of water included has no visible outlet, and appears to owe its 
diminution solely to the power of the sun's rays, which in so hot 
a cauldron is very great, and causes an almost constant evapora- 
tion, the effects of which are visible in a misty atmosphere. The 
country round, with one or two exceptions, is a bare aesert, burnt 
by the fires of a scorching sun. Where, however, spring water 
is found, there also is the greatest luxuriance, as at Am Jidy 
and on the Wady Eerek, near the north-eastern end of the sea. 
Robinson adds his testimonv to that of previous writers, to the 
effect that its waters as well as its shores are unfavourable to 
animal existence. Neither animal nor vegetable flourishes there, 
though occasionally a bird may be seen flying above and over the 
huge heated basin. Molyneux killed some birds which were 
standing in the water, and saw many shells on the boEush. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

DIVISION AND GENERAL CHABACTEB OF THE LAND. 

Palestine, which had previously been inhabited by Canaanitish 
races kindred in their origin with the Hebrews, was, at the com- 
mand of God, divided b^ lot among the twelve tribes of Israel, 
with due regard to then: respective numbers. Of these, two 
tribes and a half were located on the eastern (Numb, xxxii.), 
and nine tribes and a half on the western side (Josh. xiii. 7) of 
the Jordan. Considered as a whole, these twelve tribes were 
the descendants of the sons of Jacob—namely, Reuben, Sf meon, 
Levi, Judah, Dan, Na^'phtali, Gfad, Asher, rssachar, Ze'bulun, 
Joseph. Joseph's two sons, E'phraim and Mana'sseh, became 
each the founder of a tribe and received a corresponding portion. 
Thus the number twelve was completed (Gen. xlviii. 5). The 
descendants of Levi, however, did not receive a separate pro- 
vince, but, instead, forty-eight cities distributed in various parts 
of the land (Josh. xix. xxi.). Western Palestine was divided at 
two separate times (xv. — xviii.). The determination of the 
exact boundaries of each tribe is not without difficulty. In ge- 
neral, however, we may lay them down as follows : — Judah pos- 
sessed the southern parts of the country, from Jerusalem to 
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Kadesh Barnea, near the wilderness and the river of Egypt 
(xy.)) giving, either in separate cities or in one large portion, a 
home within its territory to Simeon (xix. 1 — 9). North-east 
from Judah, and bordering on the Jordan, dwelt the tribe of 
Benjamin (xyiii. 11, seq.) ; and to the north-west of Judah, on 
the sea-coast, was Dan (xix. 40, seq,; comp. Judges xviii. 29). 
Immediately on the north of Benjamin and Dan, E'phraim 
stretched from the Mediterra nean to the Jordan. On the north- 
west of Ephraim, the western half-tribe of Mana'sseh occupied 
the sea-coast (Josh. xyi. xyii). Along the northern frontiers of 
Manasseh and Ephraim lay the allotment of Tssachar (xix. 17, 
seq.). From Carmel, along the sea to the north as £ar as Sidon, 
extended the territory of Asher (xix. 24, seq.). Between Asher 
and Issachar lay Zebulun (xix. 10, seq.)t haying Naphtali on the 
north-east (xix. 32, seq.; compare Ezekiel xlyii. 13 — xlviii.). 

In the days of Ilehooo am, Solomon's son, the entire land was 
diyidedinto kingdoms — a southern (Judah) and a northern (Is- 
rael). The nomiem comprised ten tribes with their territories, 
extending on the west of the Jordan to Benjamin and Judah, and 
on the east of this river as &r south as the Amon. The latter 
consisted merely of Judah and Benjamin (1 Kings xii. 21). 
These limits, however, must not be rigidly interpreted (29, xv. 
17). By far the smaller portion of the land remained with the 
house of David in Judah, whose population and influence were, 
however, much augmented, not only by the possession of the 
capital, with the national temple, priesmood, and religion, but 
also by the immigration from me territories of Israel of priests, 
levites, and other persons favourably disposed to the house of 
David and the ancient faith (2 Chron. xi. 13, seq.). 

After the exile in Babylo'nia, the southern pa^rt of Western 
Palestine, or the ter^tory of the former kingdom of Judah, toge- 
ther with all the coast line, received the name of Judah, or Jude'a, 
from the returning Israelites, who for the most part had belonged 
to the kingdom oi that name. The middle portion of the land 
from Qine a and Scytho'polis, on the north, to Joppa and a cor- 
responding point on the Jordan in the south, took from its Sa- 
maritan inhabitants the name of Samaria. The northern part 
bore the name of Qalilee (2 Kings xv. 29), and was divided into 
the upper and the lower. The population of Cralilee comprised 
many heathens besides Jews. Hence it was called * Galilee (or 
circle) of the nations ' (Is. ix. 1 ; comp. Matt. iv. 15), and its 
inhabitants were held in disrepute by the other Israelites (John 
viL 52). In the time of our Lord, Palestine was divided into four 
districts, namely, on the west of the Jordan,' Galilee in the north ; 
Jude'a, including Idume'a, in the south ; and Sama'ria between 
them (John iv. 4) ; on the east of the Jordan, Pere'a, described in 
Matt viii. 28 as « the other side.' The three other districts are 
mentioned by name in the New Testament: <Then had all the 
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churches rest throuffhout all Jude'a, and Galilee, and Samaria ' 
(Acts ix. 31). Josephus, in giving a brief description of Palestine, 
has these remarks on the soil and inhabitants : — * The Galileans 
are inured to war from their infancy, and have been always very 
numerous ; their soil is uniyersall^ rich and fruitful, and full of 
plantations of trees of all sorts : it is all cultivated. The cities 
ue here very thick, and the very many villages there are, are 
every where so fiiU of people by the richness of their soil, that 
the very least of them contain above 15,000 inhabitants.' In 
another ^art {* life,' § 45), he intimates that there were in Gali- 
lee 240 cities and villages. ' Galilee, of less extent than Pere'a, 
exceeds it in firuitfidness, for much of the latter is rough and 
desert, yet in other parts it produces all kinds of fruits, and its 
plains are planted with trees of all sorts, while the oHve, the 
])alm, and the vine, are cluefly cultivated there; it is also suffi- 
ciently well watered with torrents which issue out of the moun- 
tains, and with sprines that never fail to run. Samaria is of the 
same nature with Judea, for both countries are made up of hills 
and valleys, and are very fruitful. They have abundance of trees, 
and are full of autumnal fruit, both that which grows wild and 
that which is the effect of cultivation. They are not naturally 
watered by many rivers, but derive their chief moisture from 
rain water : the waters of the rivers which they have are exceed- 
ingly sweet By reason also of their excellent grass, the cattle 
yield more milk than do those in other places, and, what is the 
greatest sign of excellence and abundance, they are both very 
full of people' (Jew. War, iii. 3). 



CHAPTER IX. 

FERTILITY AND PBODUCTION8. 



That Palestine of old was very fruitfid, is manifest from seve- 
ral passages of Scripture (Gen. xxvi. 12 ; Exodus iii. 8, xiii. 5 ; 
Ezek. XX. 6 ; Ps. xlviii. 2). A more particular description of the 
country is given in Deut viii. 7 — 10 : * Jehovah thy God bring- 
eth thee into a good land ; a land of brooks of water, of fountains 
and depths that spring out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat 
and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates; a land 
of oil, olive, and honey ; a land wherein thou shalt eat bread 
without scarceness, thou shalt not lack any thing in it ; a land 
whose stones are iron, and out of whose nills thou mayest dig 
brass. When thou hast eaten and art full, then thou shalt bless 
Jehovah thy God for the good land which He hath given thee.' 
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Pro&ne writers concur In describing Palestine as very produc- 
tive. The Koman historian Ta'citus (Hist y. 6) declares, < The 
soil is fruitful; fruits like our own overflow, ana besides them, 
the balsam and the palm.' Justin (lib. xxxvL 2) says that Jeri- 
cho was * not less aomirable for its sunny clime than for its pro- 
lific soil.' Ammia^nus Marcelli'nus speaks of Palestine as 'abound- 
ing in lovely and well-cultivated lands.' Jerome on Ezekiel (xx.) 
has these words : * He who has considered the whole country, 
and the number and pleasantness of the cities and regions from 
the Bhinocoru''ra (the river of Egypt) to Mount Taurus and the 
river Euphrates, cannot doubt that the land of Judea is distin- 
guished and more fertile than all lands.' According to 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 9, there were in the days of David 1,300,000 fighting 
men ; to these must be added women and children. If we take 
the population at four times the number of fighting men, then 
Palestine had about 5,000,000 inhabitants. 

David's kingdom may have contained rather more than 10,000 
square miles ; consequently there were on each square mUe about 
500 souls. This represents a ver^ dense population. In 1841, 
there were on every square mile in Belgium, 354 ; in England, 
298 ; in Ireland, 251 ; in Great Britain, 224 persons. Of these, 
Belgium, the smallest territory, had the most dense population. 
Similar in size (11,375 square miles) to David's kingdom, it 
makes a distant approach to it in population. In David's time, 
Palestine on the avera^ was peopled as thickly as the West- 
Ridingof Yorkshire, which in 1841 had 448 souls on every square 
mile. The reason of the dense population of David's kingdom and 
Belgium is to be found in the natural productiveness of both soils ; 
and though Palestine surpassed Belgium in the thickness of its 
inhabitants, this may be accounted for by the ease with which 
human life is supported in the East, and the compression of a 
rapidly multiplying race like the Hebrews within the limits of a 
narrow territory, efiected by their peculiar religious ideas and 
institutions. 

At present the population of Palestine is small, the inhabited 
places few, and the produce inconsiderable. Conquest and op- 
pression have rooted out the people and laid the land waste. The 
total number of souls in all Syria, that is, on an area of about 
50,000 square mUes, was in 1840 set forth (Bowring's ' Report') 
as not above 1,500,()00, giving thirty inhabitants to each square 
mile. This scanty population is both the consequence and the 
cause of the little productiveness of the country at present. 
Bowring ('Report,' 9) observes, *The agricultural produce of 
Svria is far less than might be expected from the extensive tracts 
of fertile lands and the favourable character of the climate. In 
the districts where hands are found to cultivate the fields, pro- 
duction is large and the return for capital is considerable, but 
the want of population for the purposes of cultivation is most 
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deplorable* Regions of the highest fertility remain £&]low, and 
the traveller passes over continuous leagues of the richest soil, 
which is whollv unproductive to man. Nay, towns surrounded 
by lands capable of the most successful cultivation, are often 
compelled to import com for the daily constmiption.' The 
country, however, might, under fovourable circumstances, be 
again as flourishinig as it was in ancient times. ' Both for agri- 
culture and manufactures, Syria has great caoabilities. Weie 
fiscal exactions checked and regulated-— could labour pursue its 
peaceful vocations — were the aptitudes which the country and 
Its inhabitants present for the development of industry called 
into play, the wnole face of the land would soon be changed ' 
(Bowringfs * Beport on Syria,* p. 29), Even as things are, parts 
of Western Palestine are no less productive than beautiful. We 
may give an instance or two. Of the plain of Shechem ( Wady 
SaM), between £bal and Gerizim, and its continuance on to 
Sebaste (Samaria), Olin, in his 'Travels' (ii. 3^, sea.), thus 
speaks : * No contrast could be more perfect or delightml than 
tnat which unexpectedly met our eyes (at the end of April) in 
passing from the dreary ruins and heights of Mount Uerizim 
mto this charming valley. Upon turning an angle in the steep 
gorge, we found ourselves, as if by enchantment, in the midst of 
fruitfiil gardens, filled with v^etables, flowers, and fruit trees, 
and all in the highest perfection of luxuriance and beauty. 
Olives, vines, acacias, pomegranates, figs, and mulberries, are 
crowded together in small enclosures, forming an impervious 
shade as well as impenetrable thickets; and yet the capabili- 
ties of the soil seemed not overburdened. Each separate tree 
and plant thrives to admiration, and seems rather to profit than 
sufier from the thick dark canopy of branches and foliase 
which entirely excludes the sun's rays from the tangled hud- 
dle of trunks and roots. A beautiful mountain stream winds 
through tiie midst of this forest of gardens, in a channel mostiy 
artificial and sometimes covered ; but the water often rises into 
small fountains, and forms several cascades. The mountain 
district around Nablous (Neapolis, or Shechem) is perhaps 
the best cultivated portion of I^alestine, though very inferior 
in natural fertility to some of the plains that lie towards the 
Mediterranean Sea. On passing out of Nablous, we entered 
at once into the gardens and groves of fruit and shade trees 
which not only occupy the beautiful ravine already described 
on its southern side, out literally surround the city, and fill the 
widening valley which extends from its western gate northwards 
towards Sebaste. This is, certainly, the most defightful and ver- 
dant spot I saw in Palestine ; nor do I remember to have seen 
in any part of the world the evidence of a more exuberant fer- 
tility. Besides the mountain stream already noticed, the valley 
is watered with a multitude of fountains that gush out of the 
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bases of Gerizim and Ebal, and are conducted off to gardens 
which owe their fertility chiefly to the abundance of water, rather 
than to any great skill or industry employed in their cultivation* 
We kept within the valley for about an hour, which for that 
distance, and as far as we could see beyond, continued to be well 
cultivated and to exhibit signs of luxuriant fertility. It is pro- 
bably the co-operation of the extreme heat of the ever-cloudless 
atmosphere with copious irrigation, that produces the deep and 
vivid green so remarkable in the exuberant foliage of this lovely 
tract. The summit of the next ridge gave us a good view of 
Sebaste and * the Hill of Samaria.' It is an oblong mountain of 
considerable elevation and very reg^ular in form, seated in the 
midst of a broad deep vallev — the continuation of that of Nab- 
lous, which here expands mto a breadth of five or six miles. 
Beyond this valley the mountains rise again on every side. They 
are terraced to the tops, sown in wheat, and planted with ohves 
and figs, in the midst of which a number of handsome villages 
appear to great advantage, their white stone cottages contrasting 
strikingly with the verdure of the trees. The Hill of Samaria 
itself is cultivated from its base, the terraced sides and summit 
being covered with ripening wheat and olive-trees. The situation 
of Samaria was one of the most beautiful. The view firom the 
top of the ridge was strikingly magnificent' * Our route to-day 
was along the eastern side of tne great plain Esdraelon. Judging 
by the eye, its- extent towards the west cannot be less than eigh- 
teen or twenty miles, while firom Jenin (Gine'a) to the moun- 
tains around Nazareth, its northern limit is about the same 
distance. This large area, which has the form of an irregular 
triangle, will be a good deal increased by adding the broad deep 
valleys that branch off* at various points into the surrounding 
mountains. This region must be regarded as one of the most 
interesting in Judea. As an agricultural district, especially 
adapted to the production of bread-stuffs, it was probably the 
best in the whole country, and being less exposed to changes 
from the neglect of cultivation and the action of the elements, it 
exhibits to me modem traveller the best evidence, perhaps, that 
he any where obtains of the general accuracy of the Scripture 
accounts which ascribe to the promised land the attributes of 
fertility and abundance' (382). * Almost every part of Palestine 
seems very capable of producing bread for its inhabitants, but 
this (the plain of Esdraelon) is by eminence the corn-country of 
the Holy Land, and under proper tillage would supply bread- 
stuffii for millions. Palestine, we know, exported com in the 
time of Solomon when at the height of its population, and also 
in the age of Herod, when too it was fully peopled' (432). Miss 
Martineau (Eastern Life, iii. 194) found Palestine no less pro- 
ductive than lovely : * We were always wondering what became 
of the immense quantity of wheat and barley we saw growing — 
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to say nothing of the fruit : and this in a country which we had 
imagined from the account of travellers to be a spectacle to man- 
kind for desertion and barrenness. In this month of April it 
was green, fresh and flowery, and we asked one another repeat- 
edly whether every mile of the land was not beautifuL I found 
it full of charms from end to end.' 



PALESTINIAN WHEAT. 

Even the less verdant parts of Palestine produced fruits of the 
highest vdue to man. The hill country of Judah was the proper 
region for the olive and the vine. Anciently these hills were 
covered with orchards of fruit trees and vineyards, and the world 
probably does not produce finer grapes, figs, and olives, than are 
annually gathered about Hebron and Betnlehem. * One acre of 
the flinty surface of. the Mount of Olives, carefully tended in 
olive-trees, would,* says Olin (ii. 430), * yield more, through the 
exchanges of commerce, towards human subsistence, than a much 
larger tract of the richest Ohio bottoms tilled in com. Most 
persons know little of the variety and importance of the uses to 
which the fruit of the olive is applied in tne Eastern nations and 
in some of the Southern countnes of Europe. Large quantities 
of the berries are used by the inhabitants and exported as food ; 
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but the principal value of the olive consists in the delicious oil 
that is extracted &om its fruit This is used upon the table and 
in cookery as the substitute for both butter and lard. It is 
universally burned in lamps and instead of candles, which are 
nearly unknown in the East It is the principal material em- 
ployed in making soap, and it is exclusively used in lubricating 
machinery in all the great manufacturing establishments in the 
world. The products of the vine and fig-tree, besides entering 
largely into the food of the people, become also the basis of trade 
in a variety of forms, preserved and manufactured. They were 
to the Israelites, as they are still to the people of many parts of 
the East, what our corn and wheat fields are to us, ana as the 
basis of commerce, what our (North American) tobacco, rice, and 
cotton fields are. The hill country of Judah, now the worst part 
of Palestine, was precisely adapted in soil and climate to the 
growth of these important staples, and they made it perhaps the 
most wealthy and populous part of the land' (431). 

In the eloquent description of Palestine already e;iven from 
the li^s of Moses (Deut viiL 7 — 10), reference may be made to 
the mineral products of Palestine, < whose stones are iron ' (comp. 
xxxiii. 25). According to Joshua xix. 24 — 31, Asher was to 
take possession of places in Lebanon, in which mountain Volney 
and fiurckhardt report that iron is found. Bowring (Report, p. 
20) says ' there are two iron-mines at Duma and Rihan in Mount 
Lebanon.' The words above cited, however, have been held to 
apply, not to iron ore itself, but to the wide-spread basalt field of 
the Hauran, Ledja, and Jaulan. Pliny says of basalt, * it has 
the colour and hardness of iron.' As basalt contains twenty per 
cent of iron, and magnet stones are frequently embedded in it, 
and as in many places it is blended with iron ore, so may it have 
been popularly regarded as iron ore itself. The basalt of Pere'a 
is still considered as a bed of iron. The Arabs think the rocks 
of basalt there found consist chiefiy of iron, and Burckhardt was 
often asked whether he knew, how the iron could be hence ob- 
tained. 

Goal, though not mentioned in tbd Bible, has been found in 
Lebanon, where mines were recently being worked* 

Bock salt and brimstone are found at the south end of the 
Dead Sea. There also, and in Hasbeya, as|)haltum may be pro- 
cured. Abulfeda says there were sulphur-pits near Jericho. It 
was, however, in flocks and herds, in butter, oLL, honey, and the 
fruits of various trees, in wheat and barley of the finest kind, that 
the wealth of Palestine of old chiefly consisted. Perhaps no 
country for its size was ever more richly provided with the sub- 
stantial means of human subsistence. Perhaps, too, no country 
ever looked more smiling, or had a larger number of happy per- 
sons on its varied soil, than Palestine when in its prime. Espe- 
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ciall^ lovely was it made by flowers and the song of birds, which 
still in spring enchant the trayeller. 

The Palm ! the princess of the sylvan race; 

When islanded amid the level green, 

Or charming the wild desert with her grace, 

The only verdure of the saltry scene ; 

Ever with simple mi^esty of mien, 

No other growth of nature can assume ; 

She reigns — and most when in the evening sheen, 

The stable column and the waving plume 

Shade the delicious lights that all around illume. 

Had the Israelites been wise, they had at their command all 
the resources of true and durable happiness. What more could 
have been done for them than was aone ? But God's bounties 
produced insensibility. The more he gave, the more dull became 
their minds and the more gross their auctions, till fulness brought 
forth disobedience, and disobedience ended in ruin. So is it 
with men in general. If adversity has slain its thousands, pros- 
perity has proved destructive to myriads. How true as well as 
oeautiful is the following poetic description of what Jehovah did 
for his people, and the wicked return which they made (DeuL 
xxxH. 13, seq.) : 

He fed him with the increase of the fields, 

He nourished him with honey out of the rock. 

And with oil out of the flinty rock ; 

With cream of kine and milk of sheep. 

With the fat of lambs ; 

And of rams of the breed of Bashan- and of he-goats ; 

With the fat of kidneys of wheat ; 

And thou didst drink the pure blood of the grape. 

Jacob ate and was satiated ; 

Jeshurun became fat and kicked: 

Then he forsook God who made him, 

And despised the Rock of his Salvation. 
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BOOK 11. 

HISTOBIOAL SKETCH OF THE HEBBEW PEOPLE. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE GBEATION TO THE DEATH OF MOSES. 
A. C. 4004 (5550 according to another authority) to 1451. 

OuB LoED Jesus Chkist was bom about eighteen hundred 
and fifbr years a^o, when Augustus was emperor of Eome, and 
Herod king of Judea. At this time his native country formed 
a part of the great Boman empire, though it had then, and for a 
short time after, a sovereign of its own. About seventy years, 
however, after Christ was bom, the Romans reduced the Jewish 
people into slavery, after destroying and laying waste Jerusalem, 
the capital of the countrv. 

From the Birth of Christ to the Deluge, learned men have 
commonly reckoned two thousand years, and the same number 
of years have been placed by them between the Creation and 
the Flood. These numbers, however, possess little authority 
beyond human calculations ; and inquiries have made it proba- 
ble that they are too small, and that the world is more than six 
thousand years old. 

What by many is considered the history of the first two thou- 
sand years, you may find in the book of Genesis (Creation)^ from 
the &st to the eighth chapter. You are there told how in the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth $ how, afterwards, 
he created also all living things, and man to be their master, and 
to occupv and fill the earth ; also how Adam and Eve disobeyed 
God, and by their sin Incurred his displeasure. You moreover 
learn the shockinff evil of sin in the wickedness of Cain, Adam's 
ddest son, who luew his brother Abel. After this, the history 
gives you some account of the progress made in the practical 
arts of civilised life ; but the Bibl« mentions these things only as 
it passes on to or treats of its own great topics, namely, those which 
are of a religious nature. Accordingly, it supplies information 
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of the growing wickedness of men, which at last became so great 
that God determined to destroy them as a punishment for their 
sin, Willi this view he sent a terrible flood, which overwhelmed 
all the creatures that were known to live on the earth, except 
Noah and his family, who, with a number of animals, were saved 
under the kind provision and care of the Almighty. 

The book of Genesis, from chapter the ninth to chapter the 
forty-sixth, contains a second portion of history, in which, after 
tracmg the descendants of Noah in their wanderings over the 
world, and speaking of the origin of different languages, the 
writer applies himself to one small branch of the great human 
tree, in order to begin the chief work and purpose of the older 
writings of the Bible, namely, to show how God conducted the 
religious education of one member of his intelligent family, in 
the gracious intention of thus preparing the way for Christ, and 
making the people of Israel a source of blessing to all mankind. 
The head of this chosen race, and so the forefathlbr of the He- 
brews, was Abraham, who, while he dwelt among his idolatrous 
kindred, near the river Euphrates, still preserved in his heart a 
knowledge of the true Goa, who made neaven and earth ; and 
was therefore commanded by God to leave his native country, 
and, proceeding in a south-westerly direction, to settle in Ca- 
naan. As in doing so he had to pass over the river Jordan, so 
did he receive the name of passer-over, which, in the language 
of the country, was nearly the same as the word Hebrew, which 
thus became one of the names of all the direct descendants of 
A'braham. The land into which he emigrated was at the time 
inhabited by Canaanites and Fhenicians, who were of the same 
great family of nations as himself, and who had made considera- 
ble progress in social cultivation. But they worshiped idols. 

A braham having met with a friendly reception in Canaan, 
employed his time in the peaceful employment of pasturing his 
flodLs on the grazing lands which cover a large part of the face 
of the country. The occurrence of a famine, however, led him 
to go down into Eg^pt, where, as we learn from the Bible, he 
found a settled form of government, with a Pharaoh or king for 
its head, and where, as we learn from other sources of informa* 
tion, he must have seen the temples, palaces, and pyramids, with 
many other tokens of an advanced civilisation, with which the 
land was filled. 

A famine also was the occasion of Jacob's going down into 
^gyptf where he found his lost son, Joseph, whom his brothers 
through jealousy had sold into slavery, in great favour with the 
king, who placed him in a very high office, and assigned to the 
Hebrews under Jacob a large portion of the country named 
Goshen, which lay on the eastern side of the river Nile. 

The favour with which the Israelites were received in Eeypt 
was succeeded by a long period of oppression and sorrow, tm at 
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length Moses, who had been brought up in the court of Fharaoh, 
-without forgetting what was due to his own people, achieved 
their deliverance. In leading them out of Egypt, Moses in- 
tended to take steps for putting liiem into possession of the land 
of Canaan, which nad been promised to them by the Almighty. 
In order, however, to effect his purpose, he felt the necessity of 
educating the nation in the great religious truth — namely, that 
that there is One God, the Maker of heaven and earth, ana none 
other but he — of which they were to be the guardians, and by 
the spread of which they were to prove the reliffious benefactors 
of the world. With a view to this most desiraUe and important 
result, Moses, instead of taking the nearest road into Palestine, 
proceeded in an easterly direction, and, crossing the Gulf of 
Suez, entered the peninsula of Sinai, amidst the solitudes of 
which, during a period of forty years, and under the special guid- 
ance and aid of the Almighty, that wise, great, and deeply reli- 
gious teacher raised the Hebrews into a religious society, with 
God for their magistrate or king, and with a system of minute 
observances and offerings designed and fitted to keep the nation 
apart from the rest of the world, and so to assist in preserving 
unimpaired and unsullied the precious doctrine of the sole god- 
head of Jehovah, who made heaven and earth, and all things 
therein. When those who had been used to the idolatrous prac- 
tices of Egypt had died, and a new generation, imbued with the 
ffreat ideas of Moses, had come to manhood, the Hebrews were 
brought to the borders of Canaan, on the eastern heights of which 
Moses, having caught a view of the goodly land, breathed his 
last 

These events may be found narrated at length in the books of 
the Bible which bear the names of E'zodus (Outgoing J, Levi'ticus 
(relating to the levitical or ceremonial law), Numbers (from the 
numbering of the people, Numb. i. 2, «ey.), and Deute'ronomy 
{Second taiw^ or recapitulation), which with Genesis form what 
is called the Pentateuch, or five-fold volume,' and for the sub- 
stance of which the world is indebted to Moses. 



CHAPTER n. 

HISTOBICAL SKETCH FKOM JOSHUA TO THE DIVISION OF THE 

KINGDOM UNDEB JEBOBOAM. 

A.C. 1451 to 976. 

Moses, that * man of God,' had appointed for his successor 
Joshua, who undertook and finished the arduous task of taking 
possession of Canaan, for which purpose he destroyed many of 
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its inhabitants and enslaved others. Let us be thankful that we 
live under a dispensation — ^that of Jesus Christ — ^which com- 
mands us to love, not slay, our enemies. But how little the 
world in the time of Joshua was ready for receivineand honour- 
ing so high and benign a command, may appear Scorn the fact, 
that even now, eighteen hundred years after that conmiand was 
given, wars and fightings not only remain, but in every nomi- 
nally Christian country are encouraged and upheld alike by the 
government and the people. Even war, however, has in the 
hands of God been an instrument of good; nor is it easy to see 
how the children of Israel could have been made to shun and 
hate the idolatry of the Canaani'tes, or have gained a national 
existence in their country, had they not employed the sword. 
The destruction was only partial. In most parts of the country, 
remnants of the old inhabitants survived the war, and in the 
course of time proved sources of ^reat religious corruption, 
and occasions of much national and individuiJ suffering to the 
Hebrews. 

The conquest of the land of Ca'naan is described in the Book 
of Jo'shua, which is so called because Joshua was the leader of the 
undertaking. The same subject is continued in the early part 
of the Book of Judges, a name derived from the judges, or chief 
rulers, of the country or some portions of it. Both these books 
bear traces of great antiq[uity, and, if brought into their present 
state in the time of David, obviously contain documents which 
were written at or near the time of the recorded events. This 
is specially true of the short narrative called the Book of Ruth, 
because Kuth is the principal character in the story; a work 
which originally formed part of the book termed the Judges, 
and which affords interesUng sights into the private life of the 
Israelites of the day, and presents in Ruth a charming picture 
of private and domestic worth. Naomi also and Boaz, as well 
as Orpah, Ruth's sister, are interesting and instructive characters. 
In the men and women of the account we have to do with Jews 
and Moabites, but what they have in common with human nature 
is far more than what is peculiar to their race and religion; and 
while the Bible abounds in characters of the kind, it cannot &il 
to recommend itself to every good heart, will be highly valned, 
and deserves to be carefully studied ; nor will it be of very great 
importance whether or not we can in every case tell the exact age 
when, or the persons by whom, its books were written. 

The pictures contained in the Book of Ruth (so called from 
the name of the chief character), and a few other passages in 
the Judges, give to the feelings a relief while we peruse the 
sketches of war, bloodshed, oppression, and revenge, which con- 
stitute a large portion of the snort narrative which teUs the his- 
tory of about five centuries spent by the Israelites in social 
disorder and confusion. This period lasted from Joshua to 
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Sa'muel. The goTemment was a commonwealth, or kind of 
republic, with now a hero as Joshua, now a freebooter as Jeph* 
tha, now a priest as Eli, for an earthly ruler, under the title of 
Judge, and Jeho'vah for the supreme head of the nation. His 
sway, however, was very imperfectly acknowledged ; for, owing 
to idolatry, wickedness, and anarchy, the institutions ,of Moses 
came but very slowly into operation. While, however, the 
nation was un^ergoin^ an education for a higher social exist- 
ence, there did not fail to exist in the midst of it very many 
good and happy homes, of which no notice is found in the im- 
perfect and fragmentary annals of the Hebrews : indeed, histonr 
in general is too apt to pass over and leave unnoticed the excel- 
lences of character and the true happiness which are found in 
private life, and which form the foundations of a nation's strength 
and its true titles of honour. 

In the midst of social disorder and religious unfaithfulness, 
the Is'raelites, aided by the favour which Ood showed to the 
^ood, made progress towards a higher state of society ; and the 
inconveniences and evils which they suffered under, made them 
desire a new form of government Tired of alternate servitude, 
war, tyranny, and wellness, they thought they should find the 
honour and happiness that they desired under the rule of a king. 
A.t their earnest request^ and contrary to his own convictions, 
Samuel aided them in the appointment of SauL 

This great change in the Hebrew commonwealth took place 
in the year 1095 before Christ, and presents us with a state of 
society which, in regard to both government and literature, is 
far in advance and far superior to any thing found in Italy or 
Greece. The reigns of David and Solomon, which shortly ensued, 
have a brilliancy and a duration which we are unable to find 
in at least the early portions of Qreek or Roman history. We 
cannot then deny that, in a civil point of view, the legislation of 
Moses had not failed to produce good results ; a conclusion which 
will be greatly confirmed if we consider that under both those 
monarchs the service of Jehovah was honoured with the national 
sanction, and ample provision made for public worship in his 
temple at Jerusalem. It is true that idolatry still held sway over 
gross hearts and deeply infected the lives of many. But it was 
a great result that the sole godhead of the Creator had come to 
be the acknowledged truth of the nation, the rallying^point and 
central light of its existence. 

After a reign of forty years (Acts xiii. 21 ; Joseph. Antiq. vi. 
14, 19), Saul gave place to David (1055 to 1015 A.C.), who, in 
a reign of the same duration, completed the conquest of the 
country of which he became the sole ruler, and extended his 
sway over the wandering tribes in the deserts of Syria and 
Arabia, making the Nile on the south-west and the Euphrates 
on the east the limits of his empire. David's chief merit, how- 
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ever, is found in his ' Diyine Songs,' which, composed by him* 
self and sune to the lyre on occasions of joy and sorrow, rormed 
the kernel of the collection of poems which, in our Bible, bears 
the name of Psalms (Sacred Songs), and wb^ch. brought into ex- 
istence occasionally during several hundred years, chiefly in order 
to be sung in the grand and solemn musical services of the temple, 
have for above two thousand ^ears been the chosen and precious 
vehicle for conveying to then: Maker the devotion, gratitude, 
love, and penitence of the best men and women in the world. 

Solomon (1015 to 975), the son of David, havine succeeded 
his father, took immediate steps for erecting the temple on Mount 
Mori'ah, on the eastern side of Jerusalem, just below Mount 
Olivet. Having built and dedicated the temple to the sole wor- 
ship of Almighty Ood, he appointed to perform the services of 
the law therein priests and levites, who, under the high-priest, 
formed a large and powerful body, supported by a tenth part of 
the produce of the soil and a share in the public sacrifices ; and 
who were useful, not only in sustaining the religion of the nation, 
but also in forming and preserving its literature, remains of 
which we have in the Bible, as well as in acting as physicians, 
lawyers, and judges. By the splendour of his reign, and by his 
wisdom and writings, Solomon acquired a renown which has 
spread more widely and lasted a longer time than that of any 
other mere man. 



CHAPTER III. 

FBOM REHOBOAM TO HEBOD THE GBEAT* 
A. C. 976 to U. C. 714, A. C. 40. 

In the beginning of the reign of Solomon's son and successor, 
Rehobo'am (A. C. 976 to 959), the kingdom of David was di- 
vided into two, namely, that of Judah and that of Israel. This 
unhappy division, which was never healed, arose from the youth- 
ful folly of Hehoboam, who refused to listen to a request that 
he would lighten the burdens of the people. The former kins^- 
dom, under twenty monarchs, lasted for 388 years (comp. £zek. 
iv. 5) ; the latter came to a termination in 241 years (comp. 
Joseph. Antiq. iz. 14, 1), after having had eighteen kings. The 
downfal of both was occasioned by disobedience to God, and the 
idolatry and sins of which that disobedience was both the cause 
and the consequence. 

Punishment was inflicted by the great Ruler of men on these 
guilty nations by expatriation. The chief and most useful men, 
first of Israel and then of Judah, were carried captive into Baby- 
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Ionia, where they remained in servitude for seyenty yean. During 
this season of affliction, the Israelites became blended into one 
nation, and, learning wisdom by what they suffered, gave their 
hearts to the sole and exclusive worship of the only Ood. 

Thus changed for the better, they were now in a condition to 
fulfil less imperfectly the mission with which they were charged, 
in becoming a channel for conveying to the world the lofty and 
benign truth, that there is one Gkm and none other but he. 
Accordingly, in the dispensations of Divine Providence, Cyrus, 
having become master of the empire of Bal»ylon, and having 
foimded the empire of the Medes and Persians, issued, in the first 
year of his reign (536 A. C.)» a decree, giving permission to the 
Jewish exiles to return home. Under Zeru'bbabel, Ezra, and 
Nehemi'ah, the state and polity were constituted anew after the 
model found in the writings of Moses ; and for a period of about 
two centuries the nation enjoyed prosperity unaer the govern* 
ment of the Persian monarchs. 

Their empire fell before the victorious arms of the Grecian 
Alexander (333 to 324 A. C.) ; and in the division of his ex- 
tended empire, Palestine came under the dominion of the Mace- 
donian rulers of Egypt and Syria. At length, in the reign of 
one of the latter, namely, Antf ochus Epi'phanes (175 A. C), the 
Jews, maddened by shameful tyranny, broke into open rebel- 
lion, when, under the heroic guidance of Judas Maccabe'us 
and Simon his son, they broke their chains and exacted milder 
treatment. 

A new power was, however, now extending its sway over the 
face of the world, and the Jewish nation was destined to receive 
its yoke and perish by its arms. The year 73 (A. C.) saw the 
Koman general, Porapey, in Jerusalem; and from that year 
must we date the loss of Jewish independence. With charac- 
teristic prudence, indeed, the Romans left an appearance of 
national liberty to the Jews, who were governed by rulers of 
their own election, under that Roman patronage which, in reality, 
was servitude. In the year 37 (A. C), Herod, an Idume'an, and 
therefore not of pure Jewish blood, took Jerusalem and its sceptre 
by force of arms ; and a short time before the decease of that 
brutal and sanguinary monarch, was our Saviour bom under his 
sway. 

Our authorities for this narrative are found in the biblical 
books which bear the names of Samuel (from the name of the 
prophet). Kings (from narrating the deeds of kings). Chronicles 
(that is, historical notices arranged in the order of time), Ezra 
(from the leader so called), and Nehemi'ah (from the leader so 
called), the precise period of the final completion of which is 
not known, but which appear to have come into existence suffi- 
ciently near the recorded events. It was customary, from the 
time of David, for a high state-officer to take chai^ of writing 
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an account of all chief historical facts. The documents thus 
prepared were consigned to the hands of the priests, who laid 
them up in the temple, which thus became a literary reposi- 
tory. From time to time, additions were made to these national 
writings, and in the lapse of ages the books so formed acquired 
a sacred character, the rather because the great aim of all of 
tiiem was to record, not so much what men said, did, and suf- 
fered, as what God commanded, performed, and brought to 
pass. This custody by the priests of the writings which form 
what is termed the Old Testament, tended to preserve them from 
being corrupted or lost, and gave them a sanction as well as a 
length of existence which they could not otherwise have had. It 
did not, however, preserve all the productions of Hebrew and 
Jewish literature. Probably we have lost as much as we possess. 
Among the older writings must be reckoned those of the pro- 
phets, of whom Joel, who may take the lead, dates 800, and 
Malachi, who doses the train, may be fixed at 440 years before 
the advent of Christ He who deserves to be called the greatest 
of the prophets — namely, Isaiah — may have assigned to him a 
period, of which 750 (A. C.) is the representative. The Hebrew 
prophets were a class of noble men. Commissioned and inspired 
of Uod, they appeared in full vigour when the Hebrew monarchy 
began to verge towards corruption, and, taking a high moral, 
religious, and patriotic tone, tney laboured incessanuy and at 
every risk to bring kings, priests, and people to a right mind, 
and so to save them from the calamities which, as they foretold^ 
were the inevitable consequences and just penalties of their mis- 
deeds. While they thus warned and threatened with a truth and 
a boldness that have never been surpassed, they also drew pic- 
tures of ' a good time coming,' most lovely and attractive, and 
which, stretcning far beyond tneir own times and their own land, 
comprehended, with an ever-growing distinctness and an ever- 
widening horizon, other nations, so as to show how Providence 
was preparing the way for making all the world blessed in Abra- 
ham. In these glowing and sublime descriptions, the prophets 
foresaw and pre£cted the day of Jehovah, and Jesus, the Christ, 
the Messenger of the New Covenant, who fulfilled the law and 
expanded Judaism into his own universal religion, and thus in- 
troduced a system, in the full realisation of which there will be 
no distinctions of race, condition, or colour, but all will be one, 
owning one God, the Father, and serving the one Lord Jesus 
Christ in one faith, having love for its essence, hope for its sup- 
port, and charity for its fruits (Ephes. iv. 2 — 6). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TIMES OF CHEIST. 
A. D. 1 to A. D. 70. 

Among the circumstanoes which most powerfully tended to 
prepare the way of the Lord, was the diffusion of members of 
the Hebrew family over the surface of the world, as a conse- 
quence of the internal expansive power of the Hebrew polity, 
and, extemcdly, of the conquests of Alexander and the establish- 
ment of the Roman dominion. In all the great centres of thought 
at the time of Christ, there existed Jews who, in virtue of their 
convictions, formed a point of transition between the old perish- 
ing systems of Judaism and Heathenism and the new and living 
doctrine proclaimed by the Prophet of Nazareth. And as the 
Greek language was then a general medium of communication, 
it was comparatively easy for new thoughts to be disseminated, 
and for lively and ennobling sympathies to be set in action and 
to be kept in vigour. 

This favourable state of the public mind was promoted and 
sustained by the prevalence of the Hebrew Scrmtures in a Greek 
translation that emanated from Alexandria in Sgypt, one of the 
^eat schools of ancient learning which possessed special power 
m the times of which we speak. It was owing to a consequent 
acquaintance with the contents of the Hebrew Sdiptures, espe- 
cially with the predictions of its prophets, that wise and e^ood 
men in and before the reign of the emperor Augustus had been 
led to desire and expect the appearance of some great teacher, 
who with divine sanctions shoula throw light on many painfully 
dark points, and give relief to the weary heart desiring yet not 
knowmg how to find union and peace with God. 

These elevated spiritual anticipations were clothed in the lan- 
guage and often adorned with the sublime embellishments of 
poetry. The prophet, the poet, and the minstrel, among the 
Hebrews, were in many cases one. The true prophet always 
spake as he was moved by the Holy Spirity Hence arosa an 
elevation of strain, which &i transcended the highest efforts of 
the Greek and Roman muse, and which, beyond a doubt, won 
the hearts of men whose taste required to be satisfied ere their 
minds could receive light, while it could not fail to excite the 
strongest moral sympathies in all good and religiously-disposed 
persons. 

Before the downfal of the Hebrew monarchy, the reli^ous sys- 
tem of the nation, under the control of self-seeking priests, and 
sacrifices, the spiritual import of which was lost from sight or mis- 
represented, became almost exclusively a mere routine of forms, 
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the tendency of which was to make the intellect narrow, and the 
heart cold and hard. There ensued a state of mind adverse to 
progress, and dull, if not nearly dead, to true spiritual influence. 
One effect was the closing of the mental eye to all except one 
class of scriptural ideas. Mere earthly grandeur men of this 
temper could estimate and value. Hence thev dreamed of na- 
tional ascendency, and their Messiah was to cnase the Komans 
from Palestine and set up a universal empire, with Jews for his 
ministers and favourites. Meanwhile, they left on one side or 
utterly misread passages which clearly and fully speak of a period 
of darluiess, suffering, and death, through which the Messiah 
was to pass ere he entered into his glory. In this omission was 
the fatu cause why they rejected and crucified the Son of God, 
in whom they found no form or comeliness (Is. liii.). 

That fatal mistake was rendered the more easy by the existence, 
in the time of Jesus, of certain sects or parties who, in the pur- 
suit of their unwise, narrow, or selfish objects, agitated the peo- 
ple, exasperated them against so true, honest, and disinterested 
a teacher as was the Christ, and eventually, under the predomi- 
nance of the wicked hate felt by the priests, conspired together 
to induce the Roman governor, Po'ntius Pilate, to crucify him 
whom God in his mercy had sent to turn them away from their 
unrighteous courses. 

Amonff the evils of the Babylonish exile was the infection of 
the Israelites with notions and desires derived from human tra- 
ditions and of an impure tendency, yet rank in their growth. 
Hence the ciitle of ideas which surrounded the strict monotheism 
of the Mosaic faith became more numerous, more definite, but 
also less true and less beneficial. The doctrine of two principles, 
one good and the other bad, who, ruling the universe with 
divided empire, were each served by a great number of good or 
bad spirits, ranged in order one above another, and, as the min- 
isters of the will of God or the Devil, possessing great power in 
human souls and over earthly affairs, was derived by the Jewish 
exiles from the Persian mythology and forced into union with 
their native faith on and after their return from Babylon. So 
great a change could not be brought about without a strug&^le. 
The new opinions became fashionable under the guise of philo- 
sophy, which thus offered to improve the old and enrich the 
barren ideas of the lathers. No few, however, preferred to re- 
main faithful to the simple but divinely-sanctioned ideas of pri- 
mitive times, and could not be prevented from resisting the 
advance of the offensive and corrujjting novelties. 

The former class of philosophic innovators, affecting singular 
wisdom and sanctity, which in tneir own estimation separated them 
from the multitude, took the name of Pharise'es, or aerated men, 
and, with the aid of native traditions as well as imported corrup- 
tions, formed an almost new system of religious doctrine and prac- 
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tice, which we may name Judaism, and which stands embodied in 
the great collection called the Talmud. The new system, which to a 
great extent was in substance and spirit foreign to that of Moses, 
they endeavoured to make coalesce with it by such resources as 
learning and ingenuity could supply. These qualities of mind 
they perverted, in order, by forced and arbitrary interpretations, 
to make the law and the prophets lend a sanction to ideas and 
deeds of which they in truth knew nothing. The obtrusion of 
mere human notions had the natural effect of causing God's laws 
to lose their prominence. The weakening of their sanction pre- 

fared the way for fresh novelties. Hence, in their laxity, the 
'harisees became inclined to Hellenism, or Greek influence, 
which, however, was not without eflebt in enlar|;ing the mind for 
the reception of the gospel. Men of this complexion of thought 
we find m Nicode'mus, Gamaliel, and his distmguished scholar, 
Saul of Tarsus. The general body, however, of the Pharisees 
were divided into two schools ; one, who held Judaism in all its 
fulness and with a spirit of rigour as the only true faith of a son 
of Abraham, had for their head Habbi Shammai'; the other, 
wiiose opinions were less determinate and whose spirit was less 
rigid, followed the guidance of Rabbi Hillel. Both parties, 
wedded to their opinions, to which they falsely ascribed a divine 
sanction, disregarded holiness of heart and an upright life, and, 
in the pride which naturally ensued from their fancied privileges, 
they looked with scorn and contempt on the people. 

This feeling of disregard was shared by the Sadduce^es, the 
opponents of the Pharise'es, who, adhering to t)te letter of the 
Mosaic law, disallowed the diverse materials which had been 
mixed with its teachings, and consequently denied the Pharisaic 
doctrine respecting angels, spirits, and a resurrection. While 
the Pharisees were the more popular as well as numerous, the 
Sadducees, found chiefly among those who prided themselves on 
their birth or opulence, stood in a haughty attitude, at a distance 
from the moving interests of the day, or took a cold part in them, 
so far as they were prompted by self-interest. Resolved to uphold 
the ancient Hebrew system to the exclusion of every thing mo- 
dem, they had no sympathy with and no aid to render to even 
useful movements in advance. 

Their strong and exclusive attachment to forms of opinion and 
laws which society was fast outgrowing, had its opposite in the 
system of the Esse'nes, a kind of Jewish monks, who, around the 
shores of the Dead Sea and the Lake Mareo'tis in Egypt, where 
they bore the name of Therape'uta'e, or healers^ lived at a dis- 
tance from their fellow-men in separate communities, without 
marriage, employing themselves in agriculture and other useful 
labours, not without efforts of practical benevolence. Finding 
their hearts ill at ease, after all that the prevalent forms of religion 
had done, the Essenes sought, in a secluded life of mixed con- 
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templation, industry, and self-denial, to supply what Judaism 
wanted, and so offered a resource for men who were darkly seek- 
ing a means of reconciliation with God, and encouraged spiritual 
tendencies which aided in preparing a field for the seed of the 
heavenly word, scattered over the soil by the hand of Christ. 
As their Hebrew name, Essene, and their Greek name, Thera- 
peiftae, indicate, they aimed to exert a healing influence over their 
own minds, wounded and bruised under the hand of sin, of 
whose operation they had a dim but painful consciousness. 

The views of the Pharisees and Sadducees were entertained 
by the ruling classes of society. They formed the mind and 
guided the conduct of the scribes and lawyers, two classes of 
learned Jews who were professionally occupieid with transcribing, 
explaining, and administering the law of the land in its mixed 
and corrupt condition. From this body of learned men was 
formed the Sanhedrim or chief council, the Jewish parliament, 
which, consisting of seventy members, framed laws and admi- 
nistered justice under the guidance of the high-priest. The limits 
of the power of the Sanhedrim, when regarded in view of the 
royal prerogatives on one side and the Boman authority on the 
otner, are not very clearly defined. Use aided in determining 
what the law left unsettled, yet did there not fail to remain 
points which occasioned jealousy and conflict. 

The feeling of want which was entertained by the Esse'nes was 
a naturally and divinely intended result of the Hebrew system, 
which made nothing perfect, and was but a schoolmaster to lead 
men to Christ (Gal. iii. 24). The law of Moses answered its pur*- 
pose in planting in the mind a vivid knowledge of sin (Rom. iii. 
20) ; but the sense of alienation firom God which that knowledge 
occasioned could not be removed by the Jewish sacrifices, whose 
chief value lay in their directing men to look for and welcome 
the great spiritual atonement which was offered to the world in 
the Lamb of God, slain as our passover, b^ whom we have access 
to the Father with peace and sanctification (study the Epistle 
to the Hebrews). 

Though the Hebrew was an exclusive system, yet did it, far 
more than any form of heathenism, contain elements of the 
utmost liberality. Its whole religious ritual and its entire polity 
tended to form a civil and spiritual union — one people, the peo- 
ple of God. This result was promoted by there being only one 
place where the law permitted sacrifices to be offered and wor- 
ship to be paid. "With great effect was this end furthered by the 
visits paid every year by each true Israelite to the temple at 
Jerusalem, at tne time of the three great national festivals, 
namely, 1, at the Passover in spring (our Easter), intended to 
commemorate the fact that the destroying angel passed over the 
houses of the Hebrews when he destroyea the first-bom in every 
Egyptian homei and therefore a token, a commemoration, and a 
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perpetual evidence of the dellTerance of the Israelites from the 
yoke of Egypt (Exod. xii. 1 — 20 ; Levit xxiii. 4 — 8 ; Numbers 
xxviii. 16 — 25 ; Deut xvL 1 — 8) ; 2, at the feast of Pentecost 
(fifty), called also the feast of Weeks (our Whitsuntide), held 
fifbr days after the first day of the Passover, which was designed 
to be a public acknowledgment to Almighty God of his faithM- 
ness and bounty in bestowing on man a fresh annual supply of 
ripened com (Exod. xxiii. 16 ; Levit. xxiii. 15 — 21) ; 3, at the 
feast of Tabernacles, held on the fifteenth day of the seventh 
month, when the natural year, now drawing to a close, had in 
full repaid human industry, and all the products of the soil had 
been gathered into the storehouse and the bam. This festival, 
-which was a season of universal festivity, was celebrated with 
joy and thanksgiving in tabernacles, that is tents (hence the * 
appellation). In conmiemoration of the booths or tents in which 
the children of Israel lived during their residence of forty years 
in Sinai (Exod. xxiii. 16 ; Levit xxiii. 34 — 43 ; Deut xvi. 13 — 
15). By the union, in the capital and around the national altar, 
of members of the various tribes, especially after the captivity 
at Babylon had caused distinctions to be less marked and infiu* 
ential, a unity of mind and heart was fostered which made Israel 
a community of brothers, the household of God. This spiritual 
oneness, when set free from the restrictions of place and time by 
the teachings and death of the Lord Jesus, expanded so as to 
embrace all men of all ages, climes, and lands, — and thus to make 
the family of the heavenly Father co-extensive with the family 
of man (Ephes. iii. 15). 

From this expansion of the ideas and tendencies of the system 
of Moses, we may learn what in general is the view which we 
should take of the relation which Christianity bears to Judaism. 
That relation is in one respect a relation of hostility, inasmuch as 
the gospel superseded the law ; and consequently, whatever in the 
latter is alien from the spirit and aims of the former, must be con- 
sidered as abrogated (Matt. v. 17, aeq.). Far more, however, is 
Christianity the development and natural product of the Law ; so 
that Jesus is the true spiritual successor of Moses, and the Messiah 
completed what the legislator began, what the priest confirmed, 
and what the prophet enlarged and refined. Hence Christianity 
in one of its aspects is the perfection of Mosaism, whose essen- 
tial principles, the unity of God and the religious education of 
man, it presents in full bloom and loveliness, as the flower exhi- 
bits the bud in all its expanded beauty of form, hue, and odour. 
And it is in consequence of this natural tie, which binds the gos- 
pel to the law as to its mother, that the speakers of the New 
Testament, in proclaiming the grace and truth that came by 
Jesus Christ (John i. 17), are studious to establish on scriptural 
grounds, then generally admitted to be valid, his claims to belief 
and obedience as the Messiah, the idea of whom was connected 
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with the earliest manifestations of revealed religion. As wise 
master-builders, howerer, the apostles — for instance, Paul at 
Athens — when they addressed persons of heathen parentage, 
chose rather to base their appeal on general convictions and 
sympathies discovered to men by their own intelligence, when 

Quickened by the Spirit of God operating in his natural works, 
n these two lines of argument there was diversity without con- 
flict ; for human int^igence, as far as it was well guided, tauf ht 
truths which Inspiration developed in union with man's under- 
standing, though Revelation both anticipated discovery and in 
the fulness and value of its lessons went far beyond whuat tinas- 
sifited Reason could ever attain. 

In one essential particular the religion of Moses and that of 
Jesus were in strict accordance, namely, in the hxst that the 
revelation in both cases was made in and through the medium 
of human beings. Accordingly, we find in both divine truth and 
divine charities in a living human form. Revealed religion is 
no abstract theory, no mere code of laws, no systematic product 
of reason ; but the spirit and truth, the life and uie love, wnich we 
find embodied and reflected in the characters — ^in the thoughts, 
wordff, deeds, and affections — in the joys and the sorrows, in the 
hopes and the fears — of holy men of old, moved by the Spirit 
of God. Hence it is warm with the rich, delicate, and attractive 
hues of actual life, and makes its way to the bosom in traits of 
excellence, in penetratmff words, in heroic acts and lofty endur- 
ance, that are congenicd with the best natural sentiments of 
man, and find the counterpart which ensures them a reception, 
and which in return they foster into new and vigorous life, wher- 
ever there is a heart to feel, a home to bless, and a heaven to 
cover and elevate, the human race. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE TIMES OF CHBI8T— -HESOD AND THE TEMPLE. 

The writings of the Old Testament are chiefly valuable to 
Christians as they enable us to trace the manner in which God 
prepared the way for the advent of his Son, showing us as they 
do the inward and the outward discipline, the thoughts, the 
affections, the deeds, the rewards and the punishments, through 
which the education of one people was carried forward, with a 
view to the fidl development of men's powers and the final sal- 
vation of the world. 
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For the accomplisliment of that grand result, Jesusi the son 
of Mary, was sent into the world. At the time of his appearancei 
Jude'a was under the sway of Rome, with a native sovereign 
whose tenure of power depended on the pleasure of the Roman 
emperor. That soverei^, Herod, fiedsely called the Great, 
was one of the worst of kings and the most shamefol of men. 
In his old age, the monarch, under the combined influences of 
debility, vice, and disease, committed the most cruel acts, not 
sparing his best friends or even his own kin. One instance may 
be mentioned. Having, in the hope of finding relief, repaired 
to the wai^m clime found in the basin in which Jericho hes, he 
there had to endure terrific sufferings, when, aware that his end 
was not far off, and being convinced that whenever it came it 
would be a subject of rejoicing to the Jewish people, he resolved 
to furnish them with a good reason for bewailing his death. In 
this view, he seized the most distin^ished men of the country 
and imprisoned them at Jericho, giving strict inlunctions that 
they should all be slain the moment his breath had departed ! 
With what alarm must so jealous a tyrant have heard men speak 
of a coming Deliverer, and how ready would he be to employ 
the sword in order to free himself from even the chance of a riviu 
or a colleague ! Accordingly, when he had learnt from the Magi 
that the Messiah had been bom at Be'thlehem, he gave orders 
that all the children in the city under two years of age should 
be massacred. This crime was not too revolting to be committed 
by Herod, for in his last hours he put to death his own son, 
^ti'pater, and so gave Augustus an occasion of saying that he 
would rather be Herod's hog than his son. 

One merit was possessed by that monarch— he laboured for 
the embellishment of Jerusalem and of his coimtry in generaL 
With this view, he undertook the rebuilduiff of the temple. If, 
however, he raised one house to Jehovah, he constructed many 
Pagan edifices ; and his object was rather to appease discontent 
amon^ his subjects l^an render homage to the Almighty. How- 
ever, m the eighteenth year of his reign, he convoked a national 
assembly, and set before them the necessitv there was for re- 
building the temple, which had been raisea by exiles just re- 
turned home, whose resources were insufficient for the task. In 
truth, the actual building, which was five centuries old, bore 
but a mean M)pearance in comparison with the splendid edifices 
erected by Herod, in all the perfection of Greek art. But the 
Jews, distrusting Herod's designs, were at first in consternation. 
The king relieved their minos bv assuring them that he would 
not begin the new building until he had collected all the neces- 
sary materials. Two years were spent in making preparations. 
The sanctuary was finished in two years, but the outer ouildinn 
took eight years; nor was the entire edifice completed till A. D. 

o4. 
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The whole endosiire formed hy the exterior wall, and called 
the Temple Mount, was a quadrangle whose four sides ran for 
about half a mile. The ground rose in a series of platforms. 
The temple, properly so called, was much nearer the outer wall 
on the north and west than on the south and east, and stood on 
the highest level, so as to present an imposing object, visible 
from all parts of Jerusalem. In the outer wall were several 
gates, the principal of which was called the Gate of Susa. 
Along the wall on the inside ran colonnades or porticos, which 
were paved with stones of different colours, and under which 
were held markets for the sale of various kinds of articles. This 
part might be entered even by heathens, and hence it acquired 
the name of the Court of the Gentiles. This outer court was 
on all sides separated from the higher and inner parts by a stone 
balustrade wrought witii much skill, and bearmg pillars with 
inscriptions, in Greek and Latin, forbidding persons of pagan 
blood to proceed beyond. A flight of fourteen steps led up to a 
vralk called Hel, which was limitea by the wall of what was properly 
the temple. This wall had nine gates, to enter which the visitor 
had to mount five steps. The sacred enclosure, which thus stood 
higher than the Hel, was divided into two courts — one on the 
east, the other on the west. By the former there was an entrance 
into what was termed the Court of the Women. Here females 
might appear to offer their devotion. It was a quadrangle, with 
a small cnamber or chapel at each comer. This court was sepa- 
rated from that on the west by a wall, in the middle of which was 
the Gate of Nicanor, which led into the great western court of 
the temple properly so called, at the south and north of which 
were chambers, in one of which the Sanhedrim held its sittings. 
In the eastern part of this court was the Court of the Israelites. 
The remainder was the Court of the Priests. The temple, in the 
strict sense of the term, built of marble and richly gilded within 
and without, rose at the summit, a hundred cubits (a cubit, 21 or 
22 inches) long and a hundred in height. Its eastern front also 
extended a himdred cubits, and had a vestibule or portico twenty 
cubits in length, up to which led twelve steps. The gate which 
led from the vestibule to the Holy Place (Hechal), was fifty-five 
cubits high and sixteen broad. Besides a gilded folding-door, it 
had a magnificent Babylonian curtain, covered with inwrought 
work of various colours. Above the door was a colossal vine of 
gold. The Holy Place, which was twenty cubits broad, forty long, 
and sixty high, was separated by a curtain from the Holy of Ho- 
lies, which was twenty cubits long, twenty broad, and sixty high. 
The roof appears to have been flat It was surrounded by a balus- 
trade three cubits high, and furnished with gUded nails a cubit 
in height, in order to keep off the birds. In the Court of the 
Priests, and on the south-east of the Sanctuary, stood the Brazen 
Sea or Layer in which the priests washed. In the same court. 
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in front of the entrance of the temple, was the Altar of Burnt- 
offerings, built of unpolished stones. On the north of the altar 
were marble slabs on which was laid the flesh of the yictims. 
Within the Sanctuary was the Table of Shew-bread ; in the mid* 
die, the Golden Candlestick with seven branches ; and between 
the two, the Altar of Incense, of pure gold. The Holy of Holies 
was empty, as it was also in the temple of Zerubbabel, built on 
the return from Babylon ; for the ark required by Moses, with the 
cherubim hovering over it, which had been placed in the temple 
of Solomon, had disappeared at the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar (587 A» C.). At the north-west comer of the 
temple-enclosure, on an elevation, stood the Tower of Antonia, 
which had a communication by a flight of steps with the Court 
of the Gentiles, and by a subterranean way with the temple, 

THE HSKODIAN TXMPLB. 

West. 



I I 



East. 

1. Conrt of the Gentiles. 4 Court of the Israelites. 

2. Court of the Women. 5. The Sanctuary. 

3. Court of the PriesU. 6. The Holy of Holies. 

Herod in his last moments made the flnal disposition of his 
kingdom. His son Archela'us he named his successor to the 
throne, giving him Jude'a, Idume'a, and Sama'ria. Herod A'n- 
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tipas, another son, he appointed tetrarch (properly, ruler of a 
fourtli part) of Pere'a and Galilee ; and Philip, nis son b^r Cleo- 
patra of Jerusalem, he made tetrarch of Batane a, Oauloni'tis, Tra- 
choni'tis, and Pa'nias. His daughter Salome' received the cities 
of Ja'mnia, Ashdod, and Phasae lis, with a large sum of money. 
Herod also bequeathed much money to Augustus and his spouse. 
He died at the age of seventy, in the thirty-fourth year of his reign, 
a few days before the Passover (Easter), four years before me 
commencement of the vulgar era, or the year of our Lord 1. In 
his reign, that monarch gave ample proof of the extent to which 
the Jewish institutions were mouldenng away under foreign influ- 
ence, though his extreme attachment to pagan customs and luxu* 
ries cedled forth in many quarters stem opposition ; while the 
looseness of his morals, his tyranny, and his love of Greek art, 
made true and earnest Israelites vearn with their whole souls 
after the happy days of the Messiah. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE TIMES OF CHBIST— AECHELA'US ; BOMAK PBOCHRATOBS. 

The death of Herod was the signal for the breaking out of 
rival claims and disastrous passions. Archela'us took the sceptre, 
but did not feel himself safe in its possession, unless confinned 
by the Roman emperor. A'ntipas, his brother, demanded the 
crown in virtue of a prior nomination made by Herod in his 
favour. Both repaired to Rome in order to sustain their claims. 
In their absence, Sabi'nus, one of the Roman governors of Syria, 
established himself in Jerusalem, in order to administer the 
government in the name of his imperial master. This act, re- 
garded as a usurpation, was vehemently resisted. The country 
fell into the greatest disorder. The termination of the conse- 
quent calamities depended on the will of Augustus. Besides 
Archelaus and Antipas, Philip also appeared before him to sus- 
tain the rights given him in Herod's testamentary be<]uest There 
came to his court a fourth party, consisting of Jewish deputies, 
who prayed the emperor to abolish royalty in their land, and to 
take its government into his ovm hands. A public audience was 
given. The deputies painted in lively colours the evils which their 
nation had suffered at the hands of Herod, and spoke with energy 
of the cruelty of Archelaus, under the swords of whose soldiers 
there had fallen 3000 of their fellow-citizens who, with others, 
had ventured to require the adjustment of some of Herod's un- 
righteous acts. Augustus gave a decision which, on the whole, 
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confirmed that monarch's will. His children returned to Judea 
and took possession of their several inheritances. The sons of 
Herod, imitating their father, marked their reign b^ architectural 
improyements, founding some cities and embellishing others. 

Archela'us drew on himself general hatred by his tyranny and 
by contempt for the national laws and customs. An appeal was 
made to Home, and he was banished (A. D. 6 of the common 
era). His state was reduced to a Roman proyince, incorporated 
with Syria and administered by a Roman, called a procurator. Co- 
po'nius, a Roman knig^ht, was sent into Judea as its governor. At 
the same time, P. Suipi cius Quiri'nus, who had just been appoint- 
ed Proconsul of Syria, Was commanded by the emperor to take a 
general census of Judea. This census, or numbering of the peo- 
ple, with a valuation of their property, with a view to the impo- 
sition of taxes, had been ordered a short time before the death 
of Herod, but the attempt being resisted by the patriotic party, 
its execution was postponed, and now, for the first time, took 
place. It was not passively acquiesced in even at present. Judas 
the Gaulonite, and the Pharisee Zadok, excited the people to 
resistance, on the ground that the Jewish law forbad the recog- 
nition of any other sovereign but God, and that Jews ought to 
perish rather than acknowledge a human power. The revolt 
was, for the time, put down (Acts v. 37 ; .Toseph. Antiq. xviii. 
1, 6, XX. 5, 2j Jew. War, ii. 8, 1); but it contained those ele- 
ments of thought and passion which led to the final struggle with 
the Romans, and therein to the overthrow of the Jewish state. 

Coponius governed Judea for three or four years. When 
Tibenus succeeded (A. D. 14) Augustus on the imperial throne, 
he sent into Judea, Vale nus Gratus, who held the administration 
for the space of eleven years. Exercising the supreme power of 
his master, he was more free than his predecessors in appointing 
and setting aside high-priests. 

Durinff this time the two tetrarchs, Antipas and Philip, en- 
ioyed unbroken peace, and finished the construction and embel- 
lishment of their new cities. During a journey which Herod 
Antipas made to Rome, he seduced me affections of Herodias, 
the wife of his half-brother Herod Philip, and in order to enjoy 
the fruits of his guilt, he put away his own wife, daughter of the 
Arabian king, Hareth, or Aretas. Reproved for this misdeed 
by John, who bore the surname of Baptist, he, at the request of 
his wicked paramour, caused that righteous man to be beneaded 
(Matt. xiv. 3—11; Mark vi. 17—28; Luke iii. 19, 20; Joseph. 
Antiq. xviii. 5, 2). 

In Judea, Pontius Pilate succeeded (A.D. 25) Gratus. His 
conduct occasioned discontent and tumults. Under the veil of 
night, he introduced into Jerusalem Roman ensigns, bearing, as 
was customary, the image of the emperor. This act the Jews 
regarded as a profanation of their sacred places. Irritated by 
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the insult, they hurried to Cesare'a, the Homan capital of the 
country, to demand the withdrawal of the offensive objects. 
Their urgency proved successful. Fresh ae^essions, however, 
brouffht new complaints, till at length Vite'Dius, governor-gene- 
ral of Syria, was mduced to supersede Pilate, whom he ordered 
to repair to Rome, in order to answer for his misdeeds to the 
emperor. Before Pilate reached the capital of the world, its 
master, Tiberius, was dead (A. D. 37). By Caligula, his suc- 
cessor, however, the unjust judge was banished to Vienna, in 
Gaul, where, at a later period, he put an end to his days. 

It was during Pilate*s fi^ovemment that there took place in Jeru- 
salem that event on which depends the character of the whole 
of subsequent history. Jesus Christ was crucified (30 A.D.) by 
the authority of that governor. Solicitous as Pilate appears to 
have been for the acquittal of Jesus, in whom he found nothing 
worthy of death, yet must he bear the blame of that legal crime ; 
for as the Jews at that time had no sovereign of their own, and 
Jude'a was in all respects a Roman province, so did the power 
of life and death, or what the Romans termed jus ffladii, * right 
of the sword,' belong exclusively to Pontius Pilate, the repre- 
sentative of the emperor of Rome. 

Pilate was succeeded by Marce'Uus, and Vitelliua, coming to 
Jerusalem, showed to its inhabitants great favour. Tiberius had 
for his successor Cali'gula, by whose grace there rose to the 
throne of Judea one under whom the nation was for a short 
time before its ruin to enjoy the shadow of independence. We 
allude to Herod Agrippa, grandson of Herod the Great. From 
a prison, where, after a variety of bad fortune, he had been placed 
by Tiberius, he was liberated by Caligula, who gave him, together 
with the title of king, the territories of his uncle Philip (37 A.D.), 
which were (39 A.I).) enlarged by the addition of those of his 
brotiier Antipas, whom, under Agrippa's accusations, Caligula 
sent into exile at Lyons, in Gaul. 

The new king (A.D. 41), little as he had to recommend him 
in his character and history, soon found means of acquiring the 
esteem and gratitude of his subjects, by employing the influence 
he had with the emperor in order to turn aside a storm which, 
but for his intervention, would probably have hastened the great 
catastrophe. The insane and cruel Caligula, having the silly 
desire of being adored as a god, wished to have his statue set 
up in the temple at Jerusalem, and gave order to Petro'nius, 
wno had been appointed governor of Syria in place of Vite'llius, 
to make war agamst the Jews if they withstood the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose. The Jews of Alexandria and of all IBgypt 
were exposed to the most painful persecutions, carried on against 
Hem by the Greek inhabitants. King Agrippa himself, after 
elevation to the throne, had, in passing tlurough Alexandria 
lis way into Palestine, been grievously insulted by the Greek 
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populace. The influence of Agrippa had scarcely delivered the 
Jews of Egypt from the tyranny oi the governor, Flaccus, when 
the Greeks excited against them new persecutions, charging them 
with refusing marks of respect to the statue of the emperor, 
which they would not receive into their synagogues. A depu- 
tation of Alexandrian Jews, having at their head the celebrated 
Philo, who spent his life in a vain effort to bring Moses into 
accordance with philosophy, proceeded to Borne, in order to 
entreat the emperor to put an end to their sufferings. Cali'gula 
scarcely deigned to grant an audience. In Falestme, Uie Jews 
assumed a mm and Sireatening attitude, which threw the gover- 
nor, Petronius, into perplexity. At length he wrote to the em- 
peror, begging him to revoke his command. During this time, 
Agrippa, who had returned to Borne for his own pleasures, had 
more and more gained on the good graces of Caligula. Informed 
of the state of things in Palestine, he one day entertained the 
emperor at a sumptuous banquet, when, in the midst of the 
carousals, he founa a way to prevail wiUi the new divinity, who 
gave up his claim to be worshipped in the temple at Jerusalem. 

When the tyrant Caligula perished (A.D. 41), under the blows 
of the assassin, Judea oecame more tranquil. His successor, 
Clau'dius, being aided to his crown by Agrippa, added to the 
dominions of the latter, Samaria, Judea, Al)ila of Lysa'nias, and 
a district of Lebanon. Having thus become sovereign of all 
Palestine, Agrippa proceeded to Jerusalem (A.D. 42), where in 
a short time ne published a decree he had obtained &om Clau- 
dius, which secured to the Jews throughout the empire the free 
exercise of their worship. He also gained favour with the peo- 
ple by abolishing some imposts. 

Like his grandfather, Agrippa had a strong passion for build- 
ing. He constructed theatres, amphitheatres, baths, porticos. 
He also augmented Jerusalem on tne northern side, where he 
erected a new quarter, called Bezetha, or new city. After the 
example of Herod, he built at his own expense fine monuments 
in cities of his neighbours : at Berytus (Beirwd), he constructed 
a magnificent theatre and a grand circus, where he set up a gym- 
nastic school. His name became so celebrated, that princes of 
neighbouring and distant countries came to visit him at Tibe- 
rias, and his power and connections excited the jealousy of 
Bome. His i*eign was of short duration. Presiding at games 
given by him at Cesare'a in honour of the emperor, he was sud- 
denly seized with a mysterious and offensive malady, of which 
he med at the end of five days, at the age of fifty-four, in the 
seventh year of his elevation to the throne, and the fourth of 
his rule over all Palestine (A.D. 44). His death spread conster- 
nation among the Jews, but the Greeks of Samaria and of Cesa- 
rea manifested their joy in the most revolting transactions, in 
which they were jomed and supported by Boman soldiers. 
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Affrippa left three daughteni — Bemi'ce', Maria'mne', and Dm- 
silla — and a son of his own name, then living at Borne. 

Qaudius was disposed to send the young Agnppa to take pos- 
session of his father's kingdom, but, considering the extreme 
youth of the prince, he resolved to govern Palestine by a procu- 
rator ; so that the country was once more reduced to a Roman 
province. Cu'spius Fadus received (A.D. 44) the appointment, 
though after a short tune the emjjeror entrusted the custody of 
the temple to Herod, brother of king Agnppa, to whom he had 
previously given the principality of Chaicis. 

At this epoch a certain Theudas, who gave himself out to 
be a prophet, occasioned troubles in Judea. Collecting around 
him a number of men, he conducted them to the Jordan, which 
he promised them he would lead them over dryshod. Fadus sent 
some troops, who dispersed his partisans, of whom they killed a 
great number. Theudas himself was taken and beheaded. 

This Theudas is the same that is mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles (v. 36) ; for there is reason to believe that the speech 
of Gama'Hel, who speaks of him, was not delivered till after 
that impostor had been punished. 

A terrible famine desolated the country (A.D. 45). Venti'- 
dius Cuma'nus became its governor (A.D. 48). Herod of Chai- 
cis died, and was succeeded by the young Agrippa, who took 
the title of king. 

The new procurator, by his violence, gave occasion to those 
troubles which led to the final rising of the nation against the 
Romans and to the ruin of the country. After having greatly 
insulted and injured the Jews, Cumanus was banished. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

TIMES OF THE APOSTLES — FROM FELIX TO THE DE8TBUCTI0K 
OF JEBUSALEM. 
A.D. 52 to A. D. 70. 

At the end of the twelfth year of his reign, Claudius sent 
(52-53) his emancipated slave, Felix, to take Sie government of 
J udea. At the same time, Agrippa II., instead of Chaicis, received 
the ancient tetrarchy of Phihp and the Abilene' of Lysanias. 
Agrippa married his sister Drusi'lla to Azi'zas, king of Eme'ssa, 
in Syria. His other sister, Bemi'ce', widow of Herod of Chai- 
cis, formed an alliance with Polemon, king of Cili'cia, in order 
to put a stop to rumours which accused her of having an inces- 
tuous intercourse with her brother Agrippa. The two sisters soon 
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quitted their husbands, and gave themselves up to a dissolute life. 
The procurator, Felix, became enamoured of the beautiful Drusilla, 
whom he married, and by whom he had a son, named Agrippa, 
who, with his mother, perished in the eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius, In the reign of tiie emperor Titus. 

Claudius dying A.D. 54, was succeeded by Nero, who in the 
first year of his reign increased the territories of Aerippa by 
addinff to it a part of Galilee and a number of cities. The most 
frightml anarcny then reigned in Judea. Bands of robbers in- 
fested the country; cheats of all kinds, magicians, false prophets, 
and false Messiahs, misled the people and excited constant trou- 
bles. Assassins, armed with daggers hidden under their gai- 
ments, mixed with the crowd and committed murder, without 
even respecting the sanctity of the temple. One impostor, an 
Egyptian Jew, assembled a great multitude of people, whom 
he led to the Mount of Olives, from the summit of which he 
told them they should see the walls of Jerusalem fall before 
their eyes, after which he would enter the capital and expel the 
Romans. Fadus attacked him and slew the greater part of his 
dupes. The impostor himself escaped. Some time afterwards, 
the Apostle Paul having been apprehended in a tumult in Jeru-r 
salem, the captain of the guard took him at first for this false 
prophet (Acts xxi. 38). 

Tne violence of Felix and his cupidity augmented the hatred 
of the Jews towards the Romans. The procurator, under the 
hope of extorting a bribe by way of ransom, kept Paul in pri- 
son for a long space of time (Acts xxiv. 27). He even pro- 
cured the assassination of the high-priest. Such crimes encou- 
raged the secret murderers above mentioned, and every day had 
its new victim. Serious disturbances broke out at Gesarea 
between the Jews and the Syrian Greeks. Felix had recourse 
to arms, and much blood was shed. Even the ministers at the 
altar quarrelled. 

In the year 60 or 61, Felix was recalled, and was succeeded 
by Porcius Festus, who, taking measures against the robbers, 
the assassins, fmd the false Messiahs, slew a great number. 
Agrippa himself, who then resided in Jerusalem, excited dis- 
turbance by raising an edifice on Mount Zion, from the top of 
which he could see what took place in the temple, 

Festus having died (A.D. 63) in Judea, Albi'nus was sent in 
his placa The crimes and greediness of the new procurator had 
no bounds. Money procured impunity, whatever the misdeed. 
In the midst of these calamities, Agrippa spent enormous sums 
in the construction of buildings of all kinds. About this time 
(A. D. 64), all the exterior edifices of the temple were com- 
pleted. 

Albinus was succeeded by Gessius Floras (A.D. 65), whose 
wickedness was so great as to cause even his predecessor to be 
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regretted. His cruelty was unexampled and his cupidity ii»a- 
tiable. He protected crime on condition of sharing the epoiL 
He Btadiously provoked an insurrection, and that brought the 
downfal of the Jewish commonwealth. 

The details of the war which ensued are too numerous for 
these pages. With division, strife, disorder, and crime within 
the city, and with so powerful an assailant as the Boraans with- 
out, the struggle, though desperate and fearful, could not be 
long, much less doubtfuL Vespa'sian and his son Titus finished 
(A. I). 70) the sanguinarv destruction, laying in ruins one of 
the finest cities in the world, after a resistance which was a cause 
of constant exasperation to the Romans, and of lasting honour 
to the Jews. The slaughter was tremendous. Thousands were 
sold into captivity or employed in fumishine amusement to their 
victors, by nghting In the curcus against wila beasts. Yet Titus 
is said to have been of a gentie disposition, and received the 
appellation of Hhe darling of mankind!' Well was it for the 
world that it was not abandoned to the mercnes of such men, 
but that, during the time when the events thus briefly sketdied 
were taking place, there was growing up a religion, the essence 
of which is faith, hope, and love — q^ualities which it has never 
failed to foster and multiply, and which, it is to be feared, would 
become now as rare as they were of old, if the gospel were to be 
taken from us as a penalty for our unfaithfulness. 

Fallen is thy throne, Israel ! 

Silence is on thy plains ; 
Thy dwellings all lie desolate. 

Thy children weep in chains. 
Where are the dews that fed thee 

On Etham*s barren shore ? 
That fire from heaven which led thee. 

Now lights thy path no more ! 

Lord, thou didst love Jerusalem ! 

Once she was all thy own — 
Her love thy fairest heritage, 

Her power thy glory's throne — 
Till evil came and blighted 

Thy long-lov*d olive tree, 
And Salem's shrines were lighted 

For other gods than thee. 

The preceding narrative has been written because of the run- 
ning commentary which the dili^nt student will find it yield on 
the rise and early course of Christianity. It may, however, be 
desirable to give an instance of the use to which it may be 
turned. Though the account we possess of the first years of the 
Christian church is neither full nor stricUy chronological, yet it 
suffices to let us see that there was no littie variation in the r^ 
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tions which it bore to the dyU. and religious authorities of the 
laad. 

The Book of the Acts, in its opening passages, sets before us 
the disciples as (quietly meeting tcwether in Jerusalem, in order 
to organise their mfant churdi (A. D. 30, true chronology). They 
appear to have been undisturbed in their proceedings. Yet the 
hatred which had crucified Jesus m^^ht be expected to have sup- 
pressed the first efforts of his followers. At the time, however, 
the priests had not full power to execute their will Pilate, under 
whom they were, had hardly been persuaded by them to put Jesus 
to death ; and both his Roman education and the reluctance with 
which he yielded to the clamour for Christ's death, combine to 
show that he was not disposed to commence a system of perse* 
cntion in order to bring to nought the rising religion. 

The native rulers of Judea, however, did, under the Roman 
procurator, retain a disciplinary power. They might ai)prehend, 
they might arraign, they might for a short time imprison, sus- 
pected or guilty persons. Accordine^ly, when they found the dis- 
ciples proceeding firmly and succes^ullv in their preaching, they 
oaasea those noole men to be brought before them, and tried the 
effect of intimidation (Acts iv. 5, $eq,, 21, 29), not daring to 
proceed further because of the people (21). Yet there can be 
no doubt that the same passions which put Jesus to death would 
have slain Peter and Jdm, had the sword been either in their 
hands or under their direction. As the young cause still went 
on prosperously, the priests became more indignant, and pushed 
their authority to its extent by having recourse to incarceration 
(v. 18). The prison doors were, however, opened by the hand of 
a higher power (19). The apostles were again apprehended (26^ ; 
and now one would have expected that their persecutors would 
take their lives. Instead of this, they tamely expostulate with 
the apostles, as if unable to strike the fatal blow ; and at last, 
still confining themselves within their ecclesiastical power, they 
beat them and set them at liberty (40). These small perse- 
cutions were succeeded by a death-punishment Stephen was 
stoned. This stoning, with many other events, took place, ac- 
cording to the ordinary chronology (Archbishop Ushers), A.D. 
83, the year of the crucifixion, or, in our view, only three years 
alter that event Either supposition is most improbable. Oama- 
lieFs speech, in which he mentions Theudas (v. 36), could not 
have been delivered before A. D. 44, when, as we know from 
Josephus, that impostor appeared; and the death of Stephen 
eoula not^ under the recorded circumstances, have takmi place 
during the rule of a Roman governor. It has been said that 
his death was l^e result of a sudden outbreak of zeal. But the 
writer obviously intended to set forth a regular legal proceed- 
ing (vi. 11, acq*). Indeed, there is valid reason for believing 
that the events reoorded in the early chapters of the Book of 
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Acts extend oyer several years, and that the stoning of Stephen 
did not take place until Agrippa I. had come to the throne 
(A.D. 41). With that prince, aided by the favour he enjoyed 
with Caligula, the Jews eained foil power to execute their evil 
designs against Christianity to the utmost They accordingly 
began a new course. Threatenings, expostulation, and impn- 
sonment, were abandoned for the more congenial and more effi- 
cacious way of silencing die apostolic testimon}r by the infliction 
of death. Stephen, therefore, having made himself prominent 
by his holy ardour, was seized, arraigned, tried, condemned, and 
formallv executed. In pursuance of the new plan, Saul was set 
on by the priests to carry the fire and sword oi persecuting bi^- 
try into the homes and the resorts of the Christian community 
(viii. ix.). Flight was the only refuge, fmd the members of 
the church at Jerusalem were scattered abroad (xi. 19). Em- 
boldened by success, Herod Agrippa seems to have set aside 
the too tardy processes of law, and of his wUl and power took 
away life and hberty. ' Stretching forth his hand to vex certain 
of the church, he killed James, the brother of John, with the 
sword; and because he saw it pleased the Jews, he proceeded 
further to take Peter also' (xii. 1, seq,). 

In the year A.D. 44, A^ippa dying, Palestine again feU under 
the exclusive administration of the Komans. The church, re- 
gaining some liberty, became again active, and the word of God 
grew and multiplied. Jerusalem resumed her proper position 
as the head of the church (xii. 24, 25, xv. 1). The weakness of 
the Jewish priesthood was strength to the struggling Christian 
community. So rapidly did the cause of God spread, that Jeru- 
salem, whence persecution had a few years before driven its 
friends, and where Ihe lives of its leaders were taken away or 
put in peril, was chosen as the place for holding a general coun- 
cil, and there, accordingly, the apostles met in order to decide 
the fundamental question, whether or not the ffospel should be 
offered beyond the narrow limits of the Jewish church (xv. 4, 
seq.). The same Jerusalem remained the central point whither 
the eyes and hearts of Christian disciples turned, as to the cradle 
of their religion and its home. 

In Acts xxi. 17, seq., Paul is again in Jerusalem. His -pre- 
sence raised a tumult. The populace were on the point of taking 
away his life. The authorities intervened and he was rescued. 
But did any Jewish sovereign appear on the scene ? There was 
none. Who are the powers that prevail? Who possesses su- 
preme authority? The Koman commander of Fort Antonia. 
To him the Jews prefer their complaint, and apart from him they 
are powerless for any decisive result. Paul is, indeed, brought 
before the council, but that council is more like a revolutionary 
club than a court of justice. Paul, in danger of being torn to 
pieces by them, is delivered out of their ragmg hands by Lysias, 
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the chief captain (xxiii. 1 — 10, xxiy. 22). Unable to compass 
the apostle's death by legal means, these despicable men form a 
conspiracy for his assassination (xxiii. 12, aeq,), which, but for the 
Homan officer, would have been effected, since the Sanhedrim 
concurred in the diseraceful plan (15). The afiair is taken ont 
of their hands. Paul is ordered to Cesare'a, the Boman military 
head-quarters, and thither the priests send their representatiyes. 
And who now appears invested wiA supreme power P No Jewish 
king. There is none. It is * most noble Felik,' the Eoman pro- 
curator, who hears the cause (xxiv.). Felix is superseded by 
Festus. The new procurator visits Jerusalem. The priests, their 
own hands being leg^ally boimd, apply to him for the favour that 
he would send &r him (Paul) to Jerusalem, * lying in wait in the 
way to kill him.' But Festus answered, 'that Paul should be 
kept at Cesarea' (xxv. 3, 4). Unable to execute their plot, they 
resolve to try the effect of another hearing before their Koman 
master. Festus, * willing to do the Jews a pleasure,' vacillates. 
He dares not give up the apostle into their hands. He therefore 
asks him whether he is ready to go to Jerusalem to be tried 
before the Sanhedrim ? ' Then,' said Paul, ' I stand at Caesar's 
tribunal, where I ought to be tried. I appeal to Csesar.' • To 
Caesar,' then replies me procurator, * shalt tliou go' (6 — 12). 

Here, however, a king Agrippa appears on the stage. This is 
Agrippa the second, whom Claudius patronized. In relation, 
however, to Jerusalem and Judah, the title of king was hono- 
rary, having been given him by the emperor when he received 
from the imperial bounty the tetrarchy of Philip and Lysanias. 
The only power of importance which Agrippa II. held in Jeru- 
jsalem, was that of appointing and deposmg the high-priests, 
which he used so freely and with so much self-will, that he pos- 
sessed little influence in the state. The appearance of this per- 
son, therefore, in the court, on Paul's examination, was in no 
ragal or judicial character. Prompted by curiosity, the titular 
king, having paid a complimentary visit to Festus (xxv. 13), he 
was consulted respecting Paul's cause by that functionary, the 
rather because, as involving questions respecting Agrippa's pre- 
sumed religion, he might be expected to give salutary counsel. 
On this accoimt, and because Festus had himself a desire to hear 
a man so much spoken of as Saul (22), he accompanied the 
Boman governor and judge into the public court. The same 
consideration which led Festus to consiut Agrippa, together with 
a prudent outward respect to his royal title, mduced him to make 
Agrippa the central object in the court As such, Agrippa was 
addressed by Paul. But the power by which the final decision 
was come to, and the apostle sent to the capital of the world, lay 
in no other hands but those of the procurator. 

This which we have now taken, is a close inspection into nar- 
ratives contained in the Acts of the Apostles. With a view to 
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that inspection, we have deriyed information from contemporary 
historians and from the laws and customs of both Romans and 
Jews. An inspection of the kind is of a nature to ascertain 
whether or not a narrative is in substance a faithful picture of 
events. If that narrative is found to be self-consistent^ and both 
in its statements and its implications to agree, even down to 
minute particulars, with known facts and circumstances gathered 
from other quarters, then such a narrative may be pronounced 
historically true, and has very strong claims to our credence. If 
the narrative now studied had been a forgery, either of the first 
or any later century, it is inconceivable that it should have so 
exactly accorded in fact, law, and usage, with what we are war- 
ranted in saying we know it must, if true, have been. Had the 
account not rested on the carefiilly-ascertained and faithfully- 
reported testimony of an eye-witness, something wrong would 
have been detected — ^at least, some error in regard to the delicate 
and jeidous relations of the sacerdotal and the Iloman authorities. 
How exposed to the liability of a mistake was any but a well- 
informed contemporary, may be illustrated by these facts, which 
rest on the authority of Josephus (Antiq. xx. 9, 1). Ananus, 
whom Agrippa had made high-priest some eight years before the 
fall of Jerusalem, brought 'James, the brother of Jesus, who was 
called Christ' (Gal. i. 19), and some others, before the Sanhe- 
drim, and caused them to be put to death. Did we possess no 
further information, a sceptical critic might ask, * How could this 
be ? Judah had no king from the time when Agrippa the first 
died, and, being under Roman procurators, its sacerdotal autho- 
rities had neither the right nor the opportunity to employ the 
punishment of death. Here is clearly an error. Our historian 
IS wrong. If wrong in this case, he may be wrong in others. 
Who knows that he is worthy of any credence ?* Conclusions 
as wide and as unwarranted have been drawn against the Holy 
Scriptures from premises as narrow. The simple truth and the 
sufficient explanation is, that between the death of Festus and 
the coming into Judea of his successor Albinus, there was a short 
interval, when, in the absence of the person of the procurator, 
Ananus, in order to gratify the spirit of bigotry and persecution 
by which he and his associates were animated against the Chris- 
tians, seized his opportunity and laid violent hands on the heads 
of the Jerusalem church. This fact, which shows how eager the 
priests were to strain to the utmost their power for doing evil to 
the cause of Christ, shows also that the Roman authorities were 
equally jealous of their passing beyond the prescribed line; for 
on the matter being reported to Albinus, while on his journey 
into Palestine, the procurator wrote a letter, threatening the 
high-priest with punishment, and Agrippa deemed it prudent to 
displace the offender, who was deposed after he had ruled but 
three months. 
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The passage in Josephus whence we have drawn this anec- 
dote is important and interesting, as mentioning by name * Jesus, 
who was called Christ.' The natural manner m whi^ tiie name 
is introduced, and the entire agreement of all external authorities, 
leave no doubt that Josephus here intended to make reference 
to our Lord. He must therefore have been acquainted with the 
fact of his existence and the general purposes of nis undertaking. 
That the Jewish historian did not enter into a fuU detdl of tbe 
labours, doctrine, and death of our Lord, must, under these cir- 
cumstances, be accounted for by some other supposition than 
that he was ignorant of them, and may, at least with those who 
are familiar with the imworthy motives by which Josephus was 
often actuated, especially in payin? court to the great and power- 
ful, be satisfactorily explained on the ground that, in his opinion, 
the less said about the subject the better, seeing tluit the new 
cause had not been arrested by argument, influence, or coercion, 
but still kept quietly, though not slowly, moving on to a degree 
of success, the prospect of which struck its adversaries with won- 
der and alarm. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

A LOOK BEHIND AND BEFORE. 

We spoke in the last chapter of a truly great man, the Apostle 
Paul. Bom a few years after Christ, in Tarsus, a city of Ulicia, 
in the south-east comer of Asia Minor, famous for its schools, its 
learned men, and the political privileges it received from Rome, 
Saul, as he was originally calleo, being of the tribe of Benjamin, 
and having a father who was a Pharisee, received a strictly J ewish 
education, which was in some degree softened b^ that Qreek 
culture, by excelling in which his native place gained its chief 
celebrity. As if to prevent this mellowing influence from pro- 
ceeding too far, SauFs father brought him to Jerusalem in his 
early youth, and placed him under the care of the distinguished 
rabbi Gamaliel. In that city he was filled with the narrow and 
corrupt spirit of a traditionarv Ju'daism, so that when he had 
come to nper years he was fully prepared to devote his abilities 
to the service of the ecclesiastical powers of his country. When, 
therefore, they, on the resurrection of Jesus, began to persecute 
the Christians, Saul was ere long ready to execute their evU 
designs. Having assisted in the stoning of Stephen, he was 
despatched by the priests to Dama'scus, where the Christian 
cause seemed to be aangerously gaining ground. While on his 
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road thither, he was suddenly arrested by a display of divine 
power. He became convincea that Jesus, whom he persecuted, 
was the divinely-appointed Saviour of the world, and, renouncing 
his former and most promising connections, and changing his 
name into Paul, he gave himself to Christ, knowing that disgrace, 
persecution, and poverty would follow (A. D. 41). In order that 
he might have time, leisure, and solitude to make himself familiar 
with Christianity, he retired into Ara'bia, where, in some seques- 
tered spot, he, in communion with God and his own heart, formed 
those definite convictions and acquired that firm and lively feith 
which made him the boldest and the most effectual champion of 
a spiritual and truly universal gospel. Having thus carefully 
equipped himself, he appeared m the midst of his fellow-men, 
and began to teach and to preach in the name of Jesus. It was 
at Damascus, not far from which he was converted, that he opened 
his high commission. Proceeding thence, he undertook, with 
other labours, three series of missionary travels, which are enu- 
merated in the Acts of the Apostles, and in which he proclaimed 
the gospel in most of the chief seats of ancient civilisation, both 
in Asia and in Europe. During these apostolic joumeyings, he 
founded churches wherever he could gain a favourable hearing, 
and for the members of those churches, his children in the gospel, 
he wrote those admirable letters of his which are found m the 
New Testament, in which he aims to enlarge the instructions he 
had communicated by word of mouth, to meet and answer current 
objections, to remove actual difficulties, to reprove and conect 
acts of misconduct, to confute, and, when he could not conciliate, 
to silence adversaries, and, generally, to carry forward in his 
absence the great work of his life, by labouring to spread divine 
truth and reconcile man to God. In this most arduous enter- 
prise, he found the bitterest opposition from men of his own 
nation, who never ceased to coniront him wherever he went, and 
from whose inveterate and ruthless hatred in Jerusalem (A.D. 
59) he was compelled, in the exercise of his rights as a citizen of 
Kome, to appeal to the emperor's tribunal in that distant heathen 
city. Thitner, accordingly, he was sent, under a military guard. 
After a long voyage, in which he suffered shipwreck, he arrived 
in Home (A.D. 62), where, in the custody of a soldier, he con- 
tinued to proclaim the gospel durine the space of two ^ears. 
What ensued, we know not with certainty, for the book wmch is 
called * The Acts of the Apostles' contains but a fragment of the 
apostolic history, and suddenly breaks off before recording the 
death of Paul. That event probably took place shortly after the 
last recorded fact, in the persecution raised against the Christians 
by that most abandonea man, the emperor Nero, who, setting 
fire to Borne for his own wicked purposes, contrived to bring the 
penalty of his misdeed on the heads of the innocent followers of 
Jesus that dwelt in that city (A.D. 64). 
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While Paul was thus engaged in offering the ffospel to the 
Gentile world, Peter proclaimed it chiefly to men of Hebrew ori- 
gin. Having at length freed his mind m>m Jewish prejudices, 
and, under &e aid of Ood, gained true and deep strength of 
character, he, immediately after he had received the Holy Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost, began in Jerusalem to preach Jesus 
and him crucified, and heroically persisted in the great under- 
taking, in spite of opposition, being animated by the assurance 
that he ought to obey God rather man man. From Jeruscdem 
he extended his efforts to other parts, till at last he suffered mar- 
tyrdom, it is said at Rome, in companionship with Paul, though 
we are by no means certain that he ever visited the imperial 
city. Wherever he laboured, however, he, in common with the 
other apostles, strove to erect the church on the sole founda- 
tion, the rock which its Head himself recognised and sanctioned, 
namely, the great truth that Jesus was the Christ, the Saviour of 
the world. 



PAUL. PETER. 

Of the Apostle John's history after the death of Jesus, we have 
less information than we possess respecting Peter. Corrected, 
however, of the impetuosity which marked and injured his cha- 
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raoter during his sojourn with Jesus, and hayinff, under the grace 
of God, developed, matured, and elevated that loving disposition 
which made him dear to his Master, John seems to nave chosen 
Asia Minor, especially Ephesus and its neighbourhood, as the 
chief scene of his apostolic labours; and there, in a good old age 
which brought him near the end of the first century, he di^ 
surrounded by disciples into whom he had breathed much of his 
own spirit. Among the incidents narrated of him by tradition, 
and which serve to show the idea of himself which he left in the 
minds of his scholars, we read that when now too aged and too 
decrepid to walk into the church at Ephesus and deliver a dis- 
course, he caused himself to be carried through the throng of 
worshippers therein, saying as he passed alonff, * Little children, 
love one another !' On one occasion, being asked why he dways 
used the same words, he answered, * They are sufficient' 



This apostolic triumvirate, aided by other disciples, completed 
the work wUch their common Master had begun, and succeeded 
in planting the gospel so firmly and widely in human hearts, that 
ever since it h^ made steady progress towards that universal 
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difKuioii which is promised in Scripture, and which will cause 
truth, justice, the Ioyc of God and the love of man, to cover the 
earth as the waters cover the depths of the sea. Differing widely 
in their gifts, Peter, John, and Paul laboured for one oommoki 
end, and effectually conspired to brine about the same result 
The love of John, the anient logic and wide aims of Paul, and 
the more conservative zeal of the now cautious but self-denyinff 
Peter, combined to spread the gospel the more certainly and 
widely, because the diversity of their characters enabled them to 
adapt their several ministrations to dissimilar states of mind. 

Unspeakably great was the blessing which was thus conferred on 
the world. Existing religions had lost their power. Heathenism 
had sunk to a fable. Its philosophers neglected or despised preva- 
lent notions. Its priests, if not narrowed by bigotry, smued at 
each other when the eye of one met the eye of another during 
the ceremonies of pubuc worship. A scomng spirit gained pre- 
valence. Scorn destroyed faith in its very roots. There arose 
a blightine scepticism on which the educated prided themselves, 
though it Drought death. The heart, emptied of faith, hope, and 
love, sought gratification in vicious pleasures, in which it sooner 
or later perished. Meanwhile, the most revolting corruption of 
morals prevailed. Vices that must not be named became fashion- 
able and common. Rome, now the mistress of the world, caused 
to flow into the public coffers and the hands of its citizens the 
treasures of all lands, which were expended in the purchase of 
luxuries the most debilitating, and in furnishing witn food and 
pleasures the depraved populace of the city. Among those plea- 
sures, not the least were the games of the amphitheatre, where 
the pride, the youth, and the beauty of Home, as well as the 
populace, assembled together in thousands to witness and enjoy 
combats in which human beings were matched against ferocious 
wild beasts collected for the purpose from distant climes. These 
unfortunate men, termed gla'diators, were one class of that very 
large body of slaves whom the luxurious and tyrannical Romans 
kept in servitude around them, and whom they employed in of- 
fices of the vilest kind, as well as in all pursuits which the martial 
spirit judged unworthy of a soldier. In one sense, indeed, sla- 
very was universal, for Rome enslaved all whom it conquered, 
save a few favoured cities and individuals ; and, as if to msike the 
yoke more jp^alling, frequently did the emperors, after having 
used them S>t their own vicious or unjust purposes, set aban- 
doned emancipated slaves over subjugated lands. Such a man 
was Felix, who governed Judea at the time when Paul was per- 
secuted by the priests in Jerusalem. 

In Palestine existed a scarcely less need of a new religion, 
for that of Moses and the prophets had been overpowered and 
sunk in the corrupt * traditions of the elders' — ^made up of a mix- 
ture of Chaldee and Persian superstitions, with large additions 
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from their ownprolific Jewish fancies. The Judaism, therefore, 
of the time of Christ was a very different thing from the religion 
of the Old Testament As for the most part of human ongin, 
that Judaism had no root in the heart of the people, who held 
to it rather by an intellectual than a religious bond; while on the 
part of the great it was supported from a regard to self-preser- 
vation, a fear of change, and by the influence of a force of will 
which was great in proportion as it was perrerse and debased. 
On one side, words and shows had set aside spiritual realities ; 
on another, denials and doubts prevented that healthful inquiry 
of which they occupied the place. With neither the Pluuisee 
nor the Sadducee was there a germ of true religion ; while the 
minor sects were political adventurers, dreaming speculatists, or 
benevolent hermits. Spiritual power had well nigh died out of 
the nation's heart: therefore moral corruption aboimded, and 
social strife ; injustice on the side of the lofty, disaffection and 
turbulence in the multitude. Scarcely was there left in the 
higher ranks a remnant of true national feeling. The Hebrew 
spuit had been superseded by the Pagan. Greek and Koman 
art, manners, and modes of thought, had become fashionable. 
Adulation to Csesar was universd. There was, indeed, espe- 
cially among the people, a patriotic party, but they were as rash 
and violent in their measures as they were shortsighted in their 
aims. Assassination, hatred, and insurrection, which were their 
measures, only served to bring ruin on themselves and to hasten 
the downfal of their country. 

Amid the general confusion, trouble, and fever of mind which 
were the inevitable consequences of this state of things, a large 
portion of the common people retained enough of their nature 
undebased to desire a great change. Had their desire been as 
wise as it was intense, it might have saved the nation. But, 
misinterpreting the words of their ancient prophets, they placed 
all their hope in one who was to come in resistless might to 
restore independence and secure universal empire to Israel. 
Thus the best class of mind in the land rose not above the falla- 
cious expectations offered by an appeal to physical force. 

It was in the midst of this ignorance, narrowness, bigotry, in- 
justice — this show and pretence — this moral depravity and social 
disorder — that Jesus came, preaching peace ana giving new Hfe. 

Teaching the truQi and doing good, 

His course of pitying love he ran ; 
Where'er man suffered Jesus stood — 

The common good Samaritan. 

Between him and his age there was the greatest contrast. The 
one was as low as the other was lofty. Here, perfect wisdom ; 
there, folly and infatuation. In Christ, the purest, most elevated, 
and most comprehensive benignity; in the Jews, l^e most intense 
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selfishness. On the one side, a simple and sublime piety, whose 
power and depth were tested in suffering and death; on the other, 
long empty prayers, self-praise, self-seeking, and all the evils of 
man-worship. That sucn an age could have produced Jesus, 
cannot be believed. He was the gift of God, who pitied and 
wished to redeem the world. 

That benign end was promoted by the prevalence, both in the 
East and the West, of an earnest expectation of some deliverer. 
The feeling was dark. Those who saw most, saw but dimly. 
Still, when combined with the natural yearning of the human 
heart after good, it did something to prepare the way for Christ. 
And that preparation was still further advanced by a renuncia- 
tion of idolatrv, and a sincere and earnest belief in * Qod who 
made the worla,' to which individual minds had been led, mainly 
by the Hebrew Scriptures, in every civilised nation. The acces- 
sion to the throne of the world of the emperor Augustus, brings 
ing as it did universal peace, opened for the missionaries of the 
gospel a path into all parts, and enabled them, within a few 
years, to proclaim the {[ospel in most of the great centres of 
thought. Christianity, m consequence, soon became the topic 
of the times. It was preached, assailed, defended, discussed, 
rejected or believed, in all countries ; and in some three centu- 
ries, though having at first no other human support than what 
could be given by a few despised Jews, it succeeded in over- 
coming the opposition of priest, statesman, and philosopher, and 
ffained a seat in the heart of man, from which it has never been 
dislodged, and where it continues, and will continue, to diffuse 
new blessings and gain fresh triumphs. 

The Saviour comes ! by ancient bards foretold : 
Hear him, ye deaf! and all ye blind, behold ! 
He from ^ick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day : 
The dumb shiJl sing ; the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 
No sigh, no murmur the wide world shall hear, 
From every face he wipes off every tear. 
In adamantine chains shall Death be bound. 
And Hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound. 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freshest pasture and the purest air, 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs, 
By day o'ersees them and by night protects ; 
The tender lambs he raises in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand and in his bosom warms : 
Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promised Father of ike future age. 

(Comp. Is. ii. 4, ix. 6, xxv. 8, xl. 11). 
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BOOK III. 
A LIFE OF CHRIST. 



PAET I. 

EVENTS BEFORE JESUS BEGINS HIS PUBLIC MINISTRY. 
U. C. 749 to 780 ; A. C. 5 to A. D. 27. 



CHAPTER I. 

KAZABETH AND ITS HOLT FAMILY. 
U.C. 7«; A.C, 6. 

NAZABET^ (a ehaplei) is the place whence proceeded Jesus, 
the Saviour of mankind. There did he pass his early days and 
receive the education commonly bestowed on Jewish children 
(Matt ii. 23 ; Luke iv. 16). There also did he dwell at the com- 
mencement of his public ministry (Matt iv. 13). From the name 
of ihe town he was called * the Nazarene/ and the 'Prophet of ' 
Nazareth.' The name has also been given to the modem pro- 
vince en-Nassirah, which, with the neighbouring provinces Teba- 
rijeh CTiheriasJ and Szafed, form the ancient Galilee. The chief 
town, en-Nassirah, lies on the western side of the basin in which 
it is situated. The height of the vale above the sea at the spot 
where Nazareth stands, measures about 870 feet The limestone 
hills which enclose the place on three sides, namely, on the west, 
the south-west, and the north-west, rise to the height of some 
1600 feet above the ocean. They open on the plain of Esdraelon, 
the traveller across which sees the town stretching out in the 
shape of an amphitheatre on the lower part of the north-western 
hill. The houses, built of stone, have flat rodfs, without the 
domes common in Jerusalem and Southern Palestine. On these 
roofs, in the cool of the evening, there may be seen small knots 
of persons enjoying themselves in Mendly union after the swel- 
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tering heat of the day is gone. The vale, protected on the north 
and west, lies open to the winds firom the north-east and east, 
and consequently is, though but seldom, visited in winter by 
severe cold. Schubert found the town having a sweet and gen- 
tle aspect, yet, as it had not long before been injured by an euthr 
quake, resembling a widow of the land mourning her lost hus- 
band, as she sat apart and threw ashes on her head. The place 
is thus described by that traveller : — ' Lovely and gay as mno- 
cent in&nts at play, does Nazareth with its constant verdure 
offer itself to the enchanted sight. When from the lands of the 
south-east the burning wind of the desert, panting with thirst, 
reaches this vale, encircled by green hills, immediately freshness 
spreads over its face, and a sentle, moderately-heated breeze is 
felt ; which revives the purple of the pomegranates, and hastens 
the ripening of the orange, the olive, the grape, and other fruits, 
which here grow in abundance.' 

Nazareth is full of spots which call to mind the names and 
scenes mentioned in the New Testament Here the traveller is 
shown * The Fountain of Mary,' the mother of Jesus, to which, 
after the manner of the East, she, like the woman of Samaria, 
went to draw water for domestic purposes. There, under the 
shade of a pomegranate, is the garden in which Jesus in his 
hoyhood is believed to have found a recreation congenial with 
what we may believe his disposition was. In another place stands 
the Latin convent, with massive walls, like a fortification ; the 
church of which marks the place where, as it is said, the ansel 
announced to Mary that she was to be the favoured woman who 
should give birth to the Messiah. Here,'again, is a hill on which 
tradition makes our Lord to have frequently gathered his disci- 

Sles aroimd him ; and there, at some distance, is the precipice 
own which his weak and rash fellow-townsmen were on the 
point of casting the great prophet. That these are the real 
localities is more than can be now affirmed. In regard to the 
last-mentioned event, Tischendorf remarks that there are several 
heights which correspond with the statements in the gospel. 

Dr. Wilson (* Lands of the Bible,' ii. 93) thus speaks of the 
vicinity of Nazareth: — *When we got to the Wali Nabi Ismail, 
on the top of the hill over Nazareth, we had on all sides of us a 
most glorious prospect. The sphere of observation is here as 
much enlarged as below it is contracted. To the north-west of 
us, overlooking a part of the country considerably wooded, we 
had the bay of Atka (Acre), with the clear blue expanse of 
the Mediterranean, or ' Great Sea ' of the Hebrews, spreading 
itself in the distance beyond. South of this, and striking to the 
south-east, we had the whole ridge of Carmel before us, which, 
though stripped of much of the glory of its olden forests, still 
presents striking memorials of that * excellency' for which it was 
distinguished. To the south and south-west of us, somewhat 
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Circular in its form, is seen here, bounded by the picturesque 
mountains of Samaria, the great plain, the battle-neld of the 
country both in ancient and modem times, and probably the 
real or typical site of the battle of Armageddon. To the east 
and south-east of us we had the little Hermon, which, though 
bald on its crown, has considerable vegetation on its shoulders ; 
Mount Tabor, standing apart in its own nobility, and, like Nar- 
ture's own pyramid, not commemorative of death, but instinct 
with life, and clothed with luxuriant verdure to its very summits; 
and the deep valley of the Jordan and the sea of Tiberias, with 
the equable hills and mountains of Bashan and Golan (JavHan) 
on its eastern side. To the north, beyond the plain of el-Battauf, 
we had the hills and mountains forming the continuation of 
Lebanon; and to the north-east, those forming the termination 
of Antilebanon, with Jebel es-Sheikh, the true Hennon, the 
chief of all the mountains of the land, moistened with the copi- 
ous dews which descend from its hoary locks. Many villages, 
including a considerable number mentioned in Scripture, are 
distinctly visible. Besides Jezreel, Jenin, Taanuk, Megiddo, and 
others, to which I have already alluded when passing over the 
great plain, we had before us — beginning wim Safariyah, the 
Sepphoris of Jewish history, called also Dio-Cesare'a, lying im- 
mecuately beyond the rather bare hills of Nazareth ; and turning 
to the right— Kana el-Jalil, or Cana of Galilee, which was privi- 
leged to witness the beginning of our Lord's miracles; Safed, the 
famous sanctuary of rabbinism, and supposed to be ' the city set 
upon a hill/ immediately before the attention of our Saviour and 
his disciples during the delivery of the Sermon on the Mount ; 
Endor, Uie residence of the witch who is noticed in the history 
of Saul ; Nein, or Nain, where the widow resided whose son was 
raised to life by our Lord. The associations of the scene were . 
numerous and hallowed, independently of those immediately 
connected with Nazareth below. There is a good deal of soil on 
this hill of Nazareth. It is covered in many of its patches with 
a species of erica called bilad, found on all the hills of the coun- 
try. With this are mixed a good many herbaceous and flower- 
ing plants, among which we noticed some of great beauty.' 

The evangelists do not give us the names of the parents of 
Mary. They inform us merelv that she was a descendant of 
David, the national idol. In her day, however, the family had 
lost their outward splendour. They lived, accordingly, in the 
narrow circumstances of humble life. Yet they coula not have 
been destitute of property, since its heads had to travel to their 
native city, Bethlehem, that they might give in a statement of what 
they possessed (Luke iL 5). Mary, however, was distinguished by 
a modest, gentle, earnest, thoughtful, and affectionate spirit. She 
was also devout, and may have received an education superior to 
that of her class. Her chief claim to attention and her highest 
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glory are found in her haTing been the divinely-appointed mother 
of Jesus. It is worthy of remark that the Scriptore, in its slen- 
der details in regard to the family of our Lord, has told us more 
of Mary, his mother, than of Joseph, her husband. In a few words 
has it thrown much interest around this amiable woman, and the 
Christian world has even carried to excess the veneration for 
her which the gospel warrants, and which it is difficult not to 
feel. We may hence gather the lesson, that how important 
soever are the position and duties of a father, those of a mother 
are of still higher consequence. Nor can we well fail to learn 
where true honour lies, when we find the Wise Governor of the 
World passing by the regal palace and the lordly hall, to find in 
a Qalilean cottager the mouier of him who was to prove ' the 
light of the world.' 

Mary was married to Joseph, a carpenter, who was also of the 
house of David. Joseph was probablv a widower, having chil- 
dren of his former marriage, but he could scarcely be so advanced 
in years as he is commonly represented in works of Christian art 
In character he was upright, mild, and faithful. Desirous, like 
all Jewesses of the time, that she might prove the * blessed one 
among women ' (Luke i. 28) who should give birth to the long 
and earnestly expected Messiah, Mary received a Divine com- 
munication that her highest hope was to be fulfilled. Asto- 
nished and delighted, she wished to impart her joy to her cousin 
Elizabeth, a woman of feelings congenial with her own, who was 
the wife of a priest bearing the name of Zacharias (Matthew L 
Luke i.). 



CHAPTER II. 

THE PBIEST ZACHASIA8 AND HIS WIFE ELIZABETH. 

The priests of Israel held a high position in the state. De- 
scended from * Aaron, the levite' (Exod. iv. 14 ; comp. Gen. xxix. 
34, xlvi. 11), the brother of Moses, they were diviaed into two 
classes — the priests and the levites. The priests had to perform 
all the offices of divine service in the temple, in which they were 
assisted by the levites, who may be considered as their attendants 
and coadjutors. In their turn, the levites received aid from ser- 
vants bearing the name of nethinims, who performed the more 
domestic and menial work (Ezra viiL 20) . It was the peculiar duty 
of the priests to ofier to Jehovah the morning and the evening 
sacrifices, and the special oblations appointed for great solemn 
and festive occasions. At their head stood the high-priest, who 
alone could enter the Holy of Holies, and who, in all the condi- 
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tions through which the state went, possessed great civil power 
and discharged the loftiest spiritual functions. In his highest 
relation, the nigh-priest stood as the representative of Qod before 
the whole Hebrew people. With a view to the due and or- 
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derly execution of their office, David divided the whole body 
of priests into twenty-four classes (1 Chronicles xxiv. 4), each of 
which performed service for a week in turn, — an arrangement 
which, according to Josephus, continued in the time to which 
our narrative refers. The eighth of these courses bore the appel- 
lation of Abia. To this Zachanas belonged (Luke L 5; 1 Chron. 
xxiv. 10, 19). Among the sacerdotal (uities was the burning of 
incense, morning and evening, * in the temple of Jehovah' (£x. 
XXX. 8). Zacharias is described as engaged in this office while 
the whole multitude were praying in tne outer court (Luke L 
8—10). The temple-service was grand and imposing — an appeal 
to the senses suited to a people of low religious culture — and was 
made deeply impressive by the combined powers of scenery, 
music, poetry, and devotion (1 Chron. xxv.). 

In the division of the land among his people, Moses, wishing 
to keep the priests devoted exclusively to their sacred functions, 
and probably in order to prevent their acquiring too much social 
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power, abstained from assigning to the tribe of Levi, or priests, a 
portion similar to that given to the otiier tribes. In order, how- 



ever, to make due provision for their wants, the great legislator 
gave them a tenth of the produce of the country, and further 
secured for them a number of cities in different parts. By this 
arrangement it was brought about that the priests did not always 
remain in Jerusalem, but were found throughout the land. Tms 
distribution was of tJie greater consequence because, as they were 
the physicians and the teachers as well as the priests of the nation, 
their presence was needed every where. Here you see how it 
was that while Zacharias had his public duties to discharge in 
the capital, his wife dwelt in the hill country of Judah (Li&e L 
39). The exact locality it is not easy to determine, though we 
know that thirteen towns were allotted to the priests in the vici- 
nity of Jerusalem (Josh. xxi. 13 — 19). 

Thither, then, did Mary proceed, with a happy yet beating 
heart The road was long, and not without difficulty and danger. 
Some sixty miles must have taken her several days. There were 
three roads, either of which she might pursue. Proceeding from 
Nazareth, she might take the most direct way, over the plain of 
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Esdraelon, tlirough Shechem, to Jerusalem. She might also go by 
Nain and Endor to Scytho'polis (Bethshan)y on the Jordan, and 
thence, crossing the river, pass southward along its eastern bank, 
and near Jericho re-cross tne river and ascend to the hill-country, 
whither she was bound. She would thus avoid Samaria, whose 
Inhabitants were very hostile to the Jews, and were not unlikely 
to insuh, if not to injure, a lone woman. A yet longer road than 
the last ky from Nazareth to Dor on the coast, and thence 
through Cesare'a, Anti'patris, and Lydda, over the southern part 
of Mount Ephraim, to the neighbourhood of the capital. The 
last, as requiring most time, was least followed. 

Jerusalem itself lay not in the hill-country of Judah, whither 
Mary directed her steps. That district began immediately soutli 
of Jerusalem. Where it bordered on the Dead Sea, the distnct con- 
sisted of naked and barren rock. In its other portions it had a 
pleasant aspect, for the eminences and the hills were, by the aid of 
terraces, cultivated from the bottom to the top ; the valleys were 
covered over with com; on all sides were seen the olive and the 
vine, lovely in form or rich in fruit ; cities, towns, and villages 
raised their heads on every hand, and a thick population covered 
and enlivened the scene. Traces yet remain of the productive- 
ness of the land and the industry of its inhabitants. According 
to the chronology which we follow, it was in the month of May 
or June, in the 749th year of the foundation of Rome (5 A.C.), 
that Mary took her journey. This was the season of full harvest. 
Wherever she went, she saw the husbandmen busy in laying 
up in store llie bounties bestowed by the liberal hand of the 
God of her fathers. The joyous season was in complete har- 
mony with her own happy state of mind. 

But where is the exact spot in which she is to find rest and 
sympathy? Of the towns which belonged to the priests in 
tne nill coimtry, there are three among which the choice lies, 
namely, Juttah, Ain, and Hebron (Josh, xv., comp. xix. 7, xxL 
16). Juttah (Josh. xv. ^b^ xxi. 16), which has the best claim, 
is found in the large modem Arab village of Jetta, lying east of 
a branch of Wady el-Kalil, or vale of Hebron, and north-west 
of Kurmal (CarmelJ. Christian tradition, however, seems to 
point to what is now called the village of St. John the Baptist 
as the abode of the priest Zacharias and his wife Elizabeth. 
Some are of opinion that here stood the ancient town of Ain 
CAinKarimJt which belonp^ed to the priests (Josh. xxL 16), and 
lay on the hills of Judah, in the district of Simeon. This vil- 
lage, distant about two hours south-west from Jerusalem, is found 
in a fruitful country, aboimding in olive-trees, at the foot of a 
hill, from which you look down on a lovely vale. The empress 
Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, who made Christianity 
the established religion of Rome, built in this part a church 
designed to commemorate the Baptist Among me ruins of the 
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place there is still a church of moderate size, and having the 
shape of a cross, with a cupola. Near it the Franciscan monks 
have erected a convent. Aoout two hundred paces from the vil- 
lage, Zacharias is said to have had his countrv residence. Here, 
it is believed, did Mary pay her visit to his wife. The spot 
is a pleasant, fertile vale, which now encloses the gardens of the 
Tillage of St. John the Baptist. Near the church (of the Ssdu- 
tation) just mentioned is a fountain, made of hewn stone, whose 
copious supplies water the whole vale and make it prolific. In 
the same vicinity is also what in Christian tradition bears the 
name of the * Desert of St John,' in which the forerunner of 
Jesus passed his days until his thirteenth year. As his place 
of shelter, is shown a crotto in a rock, ascent to which is diffi- 
cult. Here stands an altar at which, till recently, mass was per- 
formed. At the base of the grotto a spring sends forth its limpid 
waters. Here and there in the rocks are holes, in which wild 
bees deposit their honey. John's-bread {caroh, the * husks' of 
Luke XV. 16), which abounds in Judah, is plentifiil here. During 
the night a species of manna is also produced. At certain sea- 
sons swarms of locusts come hither, which, when roasted, are 
eaten by the peasants. On the rock in which is the grotto, has 
been erected a convent dedicated to John the Baptist 

The third city, held to be the dwellins-place of Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, is the ancient Hebron, called by tiie modem Arabs, 
el-Kalil, lliat is ' the friend,' because it is regarded as the city 
of Abraham, who was honoured with the designation, * Friend of 
God' (2 Chron. xx. 7). Hebron, the chief city of the modern pro- 
vince of the same name, lies about fifteen miles south of Jerusakm, 
in a long narrow vale, which, commencing about an hour north of 
the town, runs in a south-south-west direction. Hebron, the most 
ancient capital of the Hebrew people, was the centre of a very 
early civilization. It was built seven years before Zoan, or Tanais, 
in Egypt (Numb. xiii. 22) ; and Josephus says that in his time it 
had stood for 2300 years. Its most ancient name was Kirjath- 
Arba, that is the city of Arba. This Arba was * a great man 
among the Anakims' (Josh. xiv. 15), an aboriginal Canaanitish 
race. In the time of Joshua (xv. 14), descendants of Anak lived 
in Hebron, men of huge stature and great prowess. 

Hebron is a citjr of hi^h interest In its vicinity Abraham 
purchased his family burying-ground (Gen. xxiii. 15), for there, 
after his separation from Lot, had the venerable patriarch fixed 
his abode. There died Sarah ; there Isaac passed the greater 
portion of his days, and Jacob lived for a time in the same place. 
Hebron was thus naturally chosen as a sacerdotal city. It re- 
ceived a yet higher honour. It was usual in the days of Moses 
for the next of kin, called the Goel, to undertake, as a most 
solemn duty, to put to death any person that had slain one of 
his relatives. This merciless custom, which encouraged revenge 
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and led to great excesses, Moses endeavouied to mitigate and 
abolish. For this purpose be appointed cities of refuge, placed 
in convenient parts of the country. Whoever bad occasioned the 
death of an Israelite, might flee to one of these cities ; and if, on 
receiving a fair trial, he was found to have done it without ill- 
will, he was, as being free from the guilt of murder, protected 
from the wrath of the Goel, under the inviolable sanctity of reli- 
gion. To the distinction of being one of these cities of refuge 
was Hebron raised. 

Hebron is still a considerable place, and contains buildings 
which are held to cover the remams of Abraham and Sarah ms 
wife. The district is fertile and beautifuL This is especially 
true of the vale of Mamre', lying a short distance from the town. 
This vale is distuiguished for its fine grapes, bunches of which 
weighing twelve pounds are said to be still grown there. It also 
Dears the name of the Vale of Terebinths (the Pistachio nut-tree). 
Of this most interesting district a recent German traveller thus 
speaks : — * There sank into the vale a swarm of locusts. Like a 
snow-storm they came down on us and our horses. The light of 
the Sim was hidden.. Hardly could we continue our wav. The 
whole swarm then pitched on the fields. As we went on, the noise 
from the hoofs of our horses aroused them, when of a sudden, like 
swarms of bees, they crowded and hissed before our way (comp. 
Joel i. 6, 7, ii. 3). Locusts are one of the greatest plasues of the 
country. As we passed on, we here and there met with camfa of 
Bedoums (wandering Arabs), who, with their herds, were enjoy- 
ing the fresh grass and the fruitful fields. We came opposite 
to ed-Dirweh. Soon our road ran between vine and olive 
gardens. Every garden is fenced and provided with * a tower ' 
(Is. V. 2), *a lodge in a garden* (i. 8), in which watchmen, or, 
during the vintage, the owner of the vineyard, keeps an eye on 
the labourers and the property. The grapes of Hebron ace still 
the finest in the Land of rromise; and here it was, in the valley 
of Eshcol, that the twelve spies cut a cluster of grapes so large 
as to require two men to carry it (Numbers xiii. 23, 24). The 
houses of the city are quadrangular. On their top are domes, 
which give the town a pleasant appearance, and correspond with 
the surrounding hills. We ascended the hill on the south-east. 
At our feet lay Hebron, with its gardens and fields. On an ele- 
vation rising towards the west, was the noble oak of Abraham. 
In the souSi, our view extended over the barren flats of the 
desert. Towards the east, stretched the naked hills of the wil- 
derness of Judah ; while in front of the steep mountains of Moab, 
lay the depression of the Dead Sea. We descended from the 
hill thinking of David, who here for seven years reigned over 
Judah (2 Sam. v. 5). We left Hebron and rode down the vaJley 
to the oak, which stood about half an hour from the city. It is a 
tree, about four-and-twenty feet in circumference, whose branches 
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cov«r a space of gronnd ninety feet in diaineter--oneof the largest 
trees that we h^ seen in the Holy Land. This is held to be the 
grove of Mamre.' Near this spot it vas that Abraham built an 
altar to Jehovah, and here Jehovah formed a covenant with 
his futhful servant, and promised him that in his seed (which 
seed is Christ) all the inhsibitants of the eardi should be blessed 
XGen. xiii. 18, xv. 6, xvii.). 

After havinff remained for three months with her cousin, 
Mary returned oome to Nazareth, when she communicated to 
Joseph her husband that she was likely to prove a mother. Had 
he not on reflection been well satisfied, he could easily have put 
her away, for the Jewish law of divorce gave full power to the 
husband. All he had to do was, to execute a written declaration 
to the effect that he sent his wife from his house ; and it was 
optional with himself wheth^ he declared, or not, the cause by 
wnich he was actuated. Joseph, however, being by nature a 
mild and well-disposed man, was, under higher suggestions, led 
to receive Mary as his wife (Matt. i. 19, 24). 



CHAPTER m. 

MABY AKD JOSEPH GO TO BETHLEHEM. 

Jesus was born in February or March, U. C. 750, four jears before the 
Vulgar Era, or U. C. 754. 

Having remained a few months in peace at Nazareth^ Mary 
had again to journey towards the South. Augustus, the emperor 
of iRome and master of the world, desirous of possessing accu- 
rate knowledp^e of the resources of his empire, had issued a com- 
mand for taking a census of the Jewish people as well as other 
nations. The census consisted of two leadmg parts : first, the 
enrolment of each head of a family, stating his name, age, number 
of his household, and amount of his property; which was done with 
a view, secondly, of imposing a tax on individuals and commu- 
nities proportionate to their resources. As the Jews attached 
great value to their genealogical derivation, and carefuUv pre- 
served their family registers, the census was in Judea conaucted 
so as to require each master of a house to repair to and be en- 
rolled in the city to which his forefathers belonged. Jose^ and 
Mary, accordingly, had to travel to Bethlehem, the city of I)avid, 
their great progenitor. Mary being now near her time, would 
not have undertaken the journey. It must have been imperative 
on her. Hence we condude that she was an heiress, tne only 
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child of persons of some landed property; for females in Israel 
inherited land only when they had no brothers. 

After a journey of several days, rendered more difficult by tho 
bad weather of winter or early spring, Joseph and Mary reached 
Bethlehem. The town was small ; the descendants of Dayid, 
now its visitors, numerous. Hospitality was, indeed, a Hebrew 
virtue ; but either delay or a preference shown to persons of greater 
substance, occasioned the worthy couple to be left unprovided 
with a home. A cavern on the outside of the town, where herds 
and herdsmen sought shelter, afforded them a covering, and 
proved the birth-place of Jesus Christ, the Son of GcKt and 
Redeemer of the world. 

It was the winter wild 

While the heaven-bom child, 

All meanly wrapt, in the nide manger lies; 

Nature, in awe to him, 

Had doflTd her gaudy trim, 
With her great Master so to sympathise. 

Our great poet, Milton, has here stated the common impression. 
There is, however, sufficient reason to believe that our Lord was 
not bom on the 25th of December, nor in what passes for the 
first year of the Christian era. The ordinary epoch was not fixed 
till the sixth century ; and careful inquiries seem to show that 
the great event took place in the 34th year of the reie;n of 
Heroa, the king of tiie Jews, the 750th year of the founcbtion 
of Rome, or four years before the common era, which assigns 
the 754 of Rome as tiiat in which Christ appeared in the flesh. 
The exact day is not easily determined. JProbably it was in 
February or March. 

Bethlehem — a word which signifies * the house of bread,' for- 
merly, in order to distinguish it from another place (Josh. xix. 
15), called Ephratah (Micah v. 2) — stood ia the territory of 
Judah, some six miles south of Jerusalem, and was a small 
though very ancient town. Its chief distinction was due to the 
fact uiat it was the bulh-place of king David. That honour has 
been lost in the higher glory of having been the first spot on 
earth to receive the Saviour of the world. The modem place is 
a village of about a hundred and fifty houses, having narrow 
upcleanly streets, with many fallen abodes, and a population of 
about six hundred adult males, who for the most part are Chris- 
tians, but, belonging to different sects, live in alienation one from 
another. The situation of the town is fine, lying on the slope of 
a ridge of hills, and being encircled by eminences. From the 
highest of the elevations on which the town stands (3029 feet 
above the sea), there* is a good prospect, reaclung to the plains 
of Jericho, the Dead Sea, and even the Arabian high lands. 
Towards the north, opens a broad valley which abounds in corn- 
fields and pasture-grounds ; it presents also vineyards, olive-gar- 
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dens, fig-txees, and pomemnates. How productive mifht the 
district prove, were its inhabitants to prefer the toils ana cares 
of diligent husbandry to the present idle and useless employment 
of forming crosses and rosanes for pilgrims ! 

Bethlehem abounds in memorials of Christ Specially worthy 
of notice is the church of St Mary, originally erected, in A.D. 
320j by the empress Helena. It is in shape a cross, and has 
remains of ancient art which are not wholly worthless, though 
they are blended with traditions of small value. In front of the 
high altar is a star of marble inlaid in the floor, intended to 
mark the spot over which stood the star which guided the Magi, 
or wise men from the East, in their visit to the new-bom Kin^. 
The exact spot where Jesus was bom is shown beneath the choir 
oi the church, in an artificial grotto forty feet long, nine high, 
and twelve broad, narrowing towards the interior. Three por- 
phyry pillars sustain the roof, which, as well as the walls, is 
decorated with pictures and hangings. The floor is laid with 
beautiful Mosaic work. In the inner part is a depression, the 
floor of which is formed of marble and jasper. This is held to 
be the exact spot where Jesus was bom. And there, accord- 
ingly, are these words to be read : 

Hio de Virgine Maria Jesus Ghristas natas est. 
Here was Jestu Christ bom of the Virgin Mary, 

Beyond this depression is an altar at which mass is performed, 
and over which three beautiful lamps throw their light on a 
painting which represents the birth of Mary's son. Thirty-two 
lamps supply in the grotto the place of daylight These, with 
other pictures and the tones of an organ, conspire with the spirit 
of the place to make the "Worship impressive. 

About a quarter of an hour east of Bethlehem^ on a pleasant 
plain, is a small village which the Arabs call after the name of 
the Shepherds. Nor far from it is the field where 

The shepherds on the lawn, 
Or e'er the point of dawn, 

Sat simply chatting in a rastio row ; 
Full little thought they than, 
That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly oome to live with them below; 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoaghts so basy keep. 

When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet. 

As never was by mortal fingers strook ; 
Divinely warbled voice 
Answered the stringed noise, 

As all their soals in blissfal raptare took ; 
The air, such pleasure loth to lose, 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly dose. 
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On those fields the mind is naturally led away to gleaa 
thoughts from the page of history, and bind them in biindles 
for its own edification ; for there the good Rath, who bad come 
from a strange country, had gleaned for the support of her 
mother-in-law, on the land of her kinsman Boaz, who, in obedi- 
ence to custom, 88 well as the high estimate he had formed of 
her gentile Tirtues, made the Moabitess his wifie, and so had liie 
honour of becoming the progenitor of David, the idol of the 
Hebrew people. Not far away is another monument, Racfad's 
tomb, which calls up the thought of the laight and simple life 
of the patriarchs (uen. xxxt. 19, 20). Also, to the north-west 
of Betmehem, is found the cistern of David, which tradition con- 
nects with a most interesting incident in the life of that hero.. 
Pressed by his too powerful foes the Philistines, Davic^ who had 
not yet succeeded m gaining the crown, was, in the midst of the 
toils and perils of war, obli^d to hide himsdf in a cave. Here, 
as his enemies lay in fron^ hoping to effect his capture, David 
remained, till, famished with nuneer and thirst, he was led to 
exclaim, ' Oh, that some one would give me drink from the wdl 
of Bethlehem f Three of his heroes undertook the task. Break- 
ing through the ranks of the foe, they reached the well, took 
the water, and, returning, presented it to the parched lips of 
their master. He took the cup, and poured its contents on the 
ground* ' Be it £ur from me, Lord, that I should drink water 
which has cost so much blood !' Such a sentiment confers greater 
honour on the hero than all his victories. Would that other 
things, purchased at the price of blood, were, how desirable 
soever, put aside and refused by those who now thoughtlessly 
enjoy them ! War is too costly, too terrible, to be used as a 
means for gaining the highest worldly advantages. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE PKESENTATION OF JESUS IN THE TEMPLE. 

For several weeks, Joseph, Mary, and the infant Jesus, re- 
mained at Bethlehem. During this period the latter underwent 
that rite, namely circumcision, which was necessary to his bein^ 
a genuine son of Abraham. Men who were not of Hebrew blood 
might, indeed, be admitted to some communion with the Jews 
witnout being circumcised, provided they renounced idolatry and 
took on themselves certain moral obligations, known as Noah's 
seven commands. But such pmons, not being admitted to t^e 
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court of the Israelites in the national temple, were compeUed to 
offer their sacrifices in the outmost part of the sacred enclosure, 
as if to show that they still stood at a great distance from Jehovah, 
Ihe Qod of IsraeL How happy are the true followers of Jesus, 
who may worship his Father every where, if only the heart is 
right before Him who seeth and searcheth it, and in whom 
we live, move, and have our bein^I These strangers, however, 
thus allowed to share in the privileges of men of Hebrew origin, 
were called < proselytes of the gate.' They were different from 
the ' proselytes of righteousness,' who in Scripture are termed 
' devout men' (Acts ii. 5), and who were foreigners that, having 
been converted to Judaism, had undergone circumcision, and, in 
the presence of three witnesses, had been baptised, in token of 
pttnncation from the uncleanness of heathenism. They sacrificed 
m the court of the Israelites, and were permitted to eat the Pass- 
OT^ (Exod. zii. 48). The existence of these two classes of men, 
who, as may be seen in the Book of Acts (ii.), were found in 
most parts of the civilised world, shows how effectually the reli- 
gion of Moses had proved a schoolmaster to prepare men for 
Christ, and how truly the a^e of the Messiah is described as 'the 
fulness of time.' Jesus havmg, under Qod's providence, become 
' the desire of all nations' (Haggai ii. 7), was * bom of a woman, 
bom under the law' (Qal. iv. 4), that he might remove that 
middle wall of partition, and make Jew and Qentile one (Gal. 
iii. 28) in the possession of a conmion spirit of childlike love, 
reverence, and obedience, towards the Father and the Son. 

Circumcision in general took place among the Jews on the 
eighth day after birth, even when that was a sabbath (Lev. xii. 
3 ; John vii. 22, 23). At his circumcision the child received a 
name. Names among the Israelites were generalljr full of mean- 
ing, and so the son of Mary was appropriately designated Jesus, 
that is the Saviour, ' for he shall save his people from their sins' 
(Matt i. 21)« 

According to the Mosab law, women after child-birth were 
obliged to remain in seclusion for a certain time. This require- 
ment may have had reference to that repose which their state 
makes necessary ^ and with a view, probably, to the enforcement 
of this, they were not allowed to enter the temple or to touch 
any sacred object, and whatever they touched became unclean. 
Aner the appointed time had elapsed, the mother was required 
to show herself to the priest, and to be by him declared clean. 
On this occasion she had to offer a lamb, if she possessed pro- 
perty, but if she was poor, two pigeons or two doves (Lev. xii.). 
Another law obliged all parents to bring to the temple and offer, 
as belonging to the Creator, their first-bom son, whom they then 
redeemed by paying five shekels of silver (Numb. iii. 47 ; xviii. 
16, X6). 

These, with other ceremonial observanoes, were allowed by 
i2 
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the heavenly Father, as being fitted to influence those who were 
not sufficiently educated to he moved by purely moral and spi- 
ritual truth. As children in religion, the Israelites required to 
be fed with childlike food. Happy is it for us — ^provided we 
are fiEuthful to our opportunities — ^that Jesus has abolished the 
law of outward observances, which if an aid, was also a heavy 
burthen. Happy is it for us that Jesus, having removed this 
yoke, has made us free members of the * household of Qod ' 
(Ephes. ii. 19), in which a pure motive and a righteous aim may 
sanctify every deed, and make all natural conditions dean (Matt. 
XV. 17, seq,, xxiii. 25, seq,). Let us not use our liberty as an occa- 
sion of either licentiousness or neglect Mothers with us are not 
required to have their purity verified before the priest Their 
state, as well as their office, is in itself pure in the eye of God ; 
but on that very account are they, as Christians, unaer an obli- 
gation to make in the church a public acknowledgment of their 
solemn ^iitude to the Great Preserver, who setteth the solitary 
in famihes, and hath made them Uie joyful mothers of perfect 
and healthy children (Ps. IzviiL 6, oxiii. 9). 



JEBU8ALEM. 



With a view to the performance of her religious duties, Mary, 
when her son was forty days old, left Bethlehem, and proceeded 
to the capital of the land. Jerusalem lay about two hours to 
the north. The way thither passes through the valley Hephaim, 
or the Giants' Vale — a name derived from an old Canaanitish 
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race, magnified by the mists of tradition. This yallev is a long- 
extendea plain, enclosed at several points by small hills, and 
8la*etching to the immediate vicinity ot Jerusalem, where it unites 
irith the vale Gihon. It was once fruitful in com (Is. xvii. 5)« 
Here David obtained two victories over the Philistines (2 Sam. 
V. 18 — ^25). It cannot fail to make one grieve when one finds 
80 many spots in the land, made in truth holy by the sacred feet 
of the I'nnce of Peace, dyed and polluted by tne blood of bro- 
thers shed in that most unholy thing — that mother of miBchie& — 
war. 

As soon as * the Holjr Family '—as Christian art terms Mary, 
Joseph, and Jesus — ^arrived in Jerusalem, they repaired to the 
temple. The child was presented in the court of the Women. 
Then its mother passed through the gate of Nicanor into the 
court of Israel, in order to appear before the priest As pos- 
sessed of little substance, she offered two piffeons. She also 
paid the five shekels of ransom. This, though under a pound 
sterling, was a large sum then for a poor woman to pay. it was 
the same for all classes. By its being the same for rich and poor, 
it was an acknowledgment that all Israelites were equal in the 
eye of the law. Yet must the payment have been found trouble- 
some; but what is such a consideration compared with a sense 
of social and political equality, and compared with the rights 
which the possession of such an equality guaranteed ? It is a 
very foolish thing to measure good by mere money. Moses, 
however, while he wished to estaolish political equahty, and for 
that did not hesitate to impose burdens which, though the same 
m amount, were, in relation to people's means, very unequal, 
yet did he study to li^^hten the burdens of the poor, as may be 
learnt in the nature of Mary's ofierings ; for pigeons were very 
numerous in Palestine, and though much in demand in her day, 
were yet to be had at a very low price. 

Among the Jews as well as the heathen were there *just and 
devout' persons, who, possessed of God's Spirit, read the Hebrew 
Scriptures with a deep insight into their essential meaning, and 
so were led to look and long for 'llie consolation of Israel' in 
the Messiah promised to Abraham and spoken of by all the pro- 
phets (Gen. xxii. 17, 18; Gal. iii. 16; Acts iii. 21). Two per- 
sons of this character, Simeon and Anna, greeted Mary in the 
^ple, and gave a elad and pious welcome to her son, as being 
the long-expected 'light to fighten the Gentiles, and the glory 
of Israel.' Dark words also fell on the occasion. A sword was 
Jo pierce that young mother's heart. What did all this mean P 
Clearly, that Jesus was the Messiah; but why, then, that heavy 
cloud? Well may Joseph and his mother marvel. Here, how- 
^Wj is ffiven the key-note of the whole evangelical history— 
"[lory welcomed, suffering not understood. In this mixture of 

;ht and darkness was the support and the stumbling-block of 
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the apostles. Nor till they had solved the riddle, and found 
that true glory consists in the endurance of suffering and the 
entire conquest of evil, were they equal to the great duties to 
which they were called. The same lesson each one of us has to 
learn. 'Now' — said the Saviour, when entering on his last 
struggle — * fMW is the Son of Man glorified' (John xiii. SI). 
Through trials, disappointments, and pains, have we also to 
* enter into rest.' ' No cross, no crown ' (Matt L 18—^25 ; Luke 
L— ii. 38^. 

Jerusalem, the metropolis of Palestine, lying ahout thirtj 
miles from tiie Mediterranean and twenty from the Jordan, is 
one of the most remarkahle cities in the wwld. It is also vei^ 
ancient Its earliest name was Salem, or Peace. By some it is 
thought to he the city of which Melchizedek was king (Genesis 
xiv. 18). At a later period it was in the hands of the Jehusites, 
and then hore the name of Jehus. As early as the days of 
Joshua it appears to have been called Jerusalem-^that is, < abode 
of peace ' — ^though we do not know when it first took that name 
(Josh. X. 1). Aiter it had been subdued bv the Romans, it was 
denominated by the emperor Hadrian, iolia Oapitdi na. By 
the modem Aiabs and Turks it is caUed el-Kuos, < the holy.' 
It is now the chief city of the province of Jerusalem. This di- 
vision of Palestine into provinces was effected in 1832, when the 
country came into the hands of Mehemet Ali, the ruler of Egypt 
under the Sublime Porte, or Turkish Sultan of Constantinople 
(BygantiimiJ. 



JERUSALEM. 



Jerusalem lies on a tongue of land consisting of elevated (at 
an average, 2642 feet above the ocean) limestone hillsi defined 
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on the west, east, and south by Talleys or rayines. Of these 
hills, that on the south-west is Mount Zion, that ou the east is 
Moziah ; the continuation of the latter to Uie north, bears the 
name of Acra, while the lofty range on the west and north is 
caUed Bezetha CNew City). The part at the extreme north ia 
united with the ffeneral high land which extends northward. A 
raTine, running m>m the north, on the east side of the city, forms 
the vale of Kidron, or Jehoshaphat, immediately above which, 
on the east, rises the Mount of Olives. Another ravine of less 
dimensions comes down southward on the western side of the 
city, forming the valley of Gihon, This valley itself runs on the 
south into tne valley of Ben Hinnom, at the eastern extremity 
of which is the Pool of Siloanu The places that are of most 
interest to the reader of the New Testament are the following : 
1, the Mount of Olives, which, rising immediately irom the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, affords the spectator a complete view of the 
temple, with its courts and worshippers, as well as a general sur-. 
vey over the whole city. If^ from the west, the eye is turned to 
the east and the south, a distant prospect maybe had, extending 
to the table-lands beyond the Jordan and the Dead Sea. On the 
north and east, many of the higher points of the land may be 
discerned. On this Mount it was that our Lord found the solace 
of friendship in the house of Martha, Mary, and Lazarus ; across 
it he went when he visited them at Bethany, and when he went 
up to Jerusalem firom Jericho. Here he ascended to the right 
hand of Almighty Qod. And it was in a sequestered part, at its 
western foot, that he underwent his agony in, 2, the Garden of 
Gethsemane. Conducted thence by the armed band, he was led 
across the brook Kidron up into the city, through St. Stephen's 
gate, and, after having endured mockery and scorn, was crucified 
* without the «ite,' a small way from the western limit of the 
ancient city. By the expansion of the city towards the west, 3^ 
the place of crucifixion was brought witmn the walls where it 
is now found. 4, the temple stood on the western part of the 
large platform, termed Mount Moriah. There, where once Je- 
hovah was worshipped and Jesus taught, stand buildings con- 
secrated to the religion of Mohammed. Singular, indeed, has been 
the fate of this ci^. Devoted originally to the impure rites of 
Canaanitish idolatry, it became in the time of Abraham a temple 
of the true God. Then, apparently, falling away from its ' first 
love,' it was rescued by David, and, under Solomon, consecrated 
to the God of Israel. Dark times came, occasioned by false 
worships, when even the courts of the living God were defiled* 
Captivity taught wisdom. The Jews returned in a better state 
of mind ; but they had to mourn over a fallen temple, as well as 
a ruined city. Again they reared the house of God ; and again 
its services appeared in a splendour which called to mind its 
ancient glory. But the Lord was at hand* He came, and was 
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rejected. The temple fell; and, as that Lord predicted, not one 
fitone was left on another. The plough was driven oyer the 
ground. After a time, edifices of a new form, and appropriated 
to a strange worship, rose from the soiL Jupiter and Venus 
were adored in spots where every broken memorial was asso- 
ciated with the honour of Jehovah and the sufferings of Jesus. 
Another change. The cross became triumphant An emnress 
is in Jerusalem, searching idfter every holy place and thing. J^ow 
Christ assumes the ascendant on those bare and sun-burnt hills. 
Ere many centuries, however, the Saracen planted the Crescent 
there instead of the Cross. Then the Christian nations of Eurojie 
formed crusades, and rushed to pluck the holy sepulchre of their 
Lord out of the hands of those wnom they called Moslem infidels. 
Enthusiasm ffave success. A Christian kingdom was founded 
within the wuls of Jerusalem. The triumph vanished. Moham- 
med resumed his throne, which he has continued to hold to the pre- 
sent day. And now, the very existence in Jerusalem of the re- 
oently-K)unded Christian bisnopric, serves only to show, by its 
insignificance, that outwardly, at least, the rule there of the pro- 
phet of Mecca is exclusive and beyond dispute. Li Jerusalem, 
mdeed, may Jews and Christians, as well as Afohammedans, be 
found. But they are despised, destitute of political power, and of 
very small weignt in society; while the Turk, conscious of his 
supremacy, rules with absolute sway, almost unrestrained, save by 
his own capricious and despotic will. Any influence which En- 
gland or Fiance might exert in favour of Clmstians is lessened and 
almost destroyed by the constant disagreements — ^nay, the deadly 
animosities, in which, not only in Jerusalem, but in other parts 
of the land, members of rival churches indidge one against the 
other, preferring the gratification of their own petty malice to 
the honour of their common Lord and the good of mankind. 
Yet, down to the present hour, does the capital of Palestine re- 
tain claims to be^ described in the language of our great religious 
poet: 

fair Jerusalein, 

The holy city, lifted high her towers, 
And higher yet the glorious temple reaf d 
Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 
Of alabaster, topt with golden spires. 

The physical position of Jerusalem has marked peculiarities. 
In general it may be said that the approach to it from other 
parts of the land was an ascent, for it stands on an elevation 
which Schubert dves at 2500 Parisian feet above the ocean, — a 
height attained by few cities of the Eastern hemisphere lying 
near tJie sea. The ascent is the most considerable from the east, 
that is from the Dead Sea and the vale of the Jordan. Li what 
part of the world is there a citjr in a district having diversities 
of level so great? The elevation of the towns in Palestine is 
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very remarkable. The ridge on which Jerusalem stands ap- 
p^roaches to nearly 3000 feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 
This height will be best conceived of, if the reader compares it 
with that of some lofty hill known to him. Dover Castle, in 
Kent, is but 469 feet above the ocean ; Dunnose, in the Isle of 
Wight, 810 ; the Malvern hills, in Worcestershire, 1444 ; and it 
is only when we come to such hills as Inffleborough, in York- 
shire (2361), the Cheviot, in Northumberland (2658), or Skiddaw, 
in Cumberknd (3022), that we find heights comparable with 
those of the Holy Land. Let the reader tancy a city on the top 
of Helvellyn (3055), and then he will understand the elevation 
of Jerusalem, Hebron, and Saphet The height of these towns 
must have greatly conduced to the safety and the health of their 
inhabitants.* 

There is, as we have intimated (p. 28), a difference of height 
between Jerusalem and the vale of uie Jordan amounting to above 
3000 feet This difference occasions a corresponding difference of 
temperature equal to that which is found between London and 
Rome : in other words, the average temperature of Jerusalem dif- 
fers from that of Jericho no less than the average temperature of 
the capital of England from that of the capital of the Papal states. 
While the climate of the vale of the Jordui and of the Dead 
Sea is much the same as that of the southern part of the Arabah 
and of the Delta of the Nile, the climate of Jerusalem resembles 
that of the isle of Lemnos, of ancient Troy, of the vale of Tempo. 
In conseq^uence, the date palm, though it ^ows near Jerusalem, 
cannot hnna its fruit to maturity there, wmle the dates produced 
in the neighbourhood of Jericho have from ancient times stood 
in the highest repute. Cotton and similar products of hot climes 
grow not near Jerusalem, but in the vicinity flourish grapes 
which produce a wine whose flavour and strength are of a very 
high kmd ; there also the olive, the fig, the walnut, largely repay 
the cares of the cultivator. 

In res^d to the seasons at Jerusalem, the same may be said 
as of all Eastern countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
namely, that the cold of winter extends far into spring, and 
the warmth of summer goes onward through autumn. The heat 
of summer often rises to 32 de^es of Reamur, or 104 of Fahren- 
heit. When, as often happens m the midst of siunmer, the dry hot 
east or south-east wind blows, even night affords little coolness, and 
the heat of the unshaded city is almost intolerable to those who 
come thither from lands of clouds, streams, and mists. Lying 

* See * Scripture Illastrated from recent Discoveries in the Geogra- 
phy of Palestine/ the first publication in the * Library of Christian 
Literature.' See also the Map of Arabia Petrea, &c., in * The People's 
Dictionary of the Bible/ Cousnlt the Map of Palestine in the * Biblical 
Atlas,' by the .author of * The People's Dictionary of the Bible.' . 
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hight Jenualem is in even the later part of spring visited oitm 
by cold northern breezes, so that even in June the comfort of an 
additional earment is sometimes felt desiraUe (comjp. Luke xxiL 
55, 56). On the other hand, the heat in autumn is very great 
After the early rain, which falls between the autumnal and the 
winter solstice, has refreshed the thirsty soil with its rich streams, 
the south-west winds bring weather so mild, that the early part 
of December is sometimes the most lovely season in the vear. 
Generally, continued cold does not begin till the middle of 
January. It sometimes freezes in February. Snow in Jerusa- 
lem is not unusual, though of short duration* The higher points 
of the country have a wnite appearance from snow for several 
days in succession. The later rain falls about the time of the 
vernal equinox. Dew is abundantly formed in Palestine. The 
greater part of the water used is supplied by rain, and in Jeru- 
salem every house has one or more cisterns, by which tiie water 
is preserved in purity. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE VISIT OF THE MAGI— THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT— KETUItN 
TO NAZAEETH. 

Having performed the accustomed rites in the temple, Mary 
could now enter again into the ordinary circle of domestic duty. 
A somewhat lonser rest and greater strength were, however, 
necessary before Sie could venture on the journey which would 
take her to Nazareth. She appears to have sought them in 
Bethlehem ; though it would seem as if Luke intended to repre- 
sent the family as proceeding to Galilee immediately after having 
' performed aU things according to the law of the Lord' (Luke 
in. 39). On their reaching Bethlehem, they were able to com- 
mand the conveniences of a house (Matt ii. 11). Here they 
received an extraordinary visit. 

Throughout the East there had long prevailed a belief that 
some great personage was about to be bom in Judea, who should 
possess the dominion of the world. This prevalent opinion was 
carefully observed and scrutinised by the Magi, or wise men, a 
class of persons who, in Babylon and other eastern parts, were 
devoted to the study of wisdom. They also gave sreat attention 
to the stars, in the belief that thence they shoiud gain secret 
knowledge. Near the time of the birth of Christ, they, in their 
astronomical studies, saw and watched a junction of the three 
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planets, Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, which seemed to them to 
announce the long-expected prince. Under this opinion, they 
took their way towards the west, and, guided by the same celes- 
tial light, came to Judea, and proceeded at once to its capital. 
The cruel Herod, ^et alive, was enduring tortures from a terrible 
and loathsome disease. Anna had spread the report of the 
advent of the Messiah throughout the capital (Luke li. 38). The 
news reached the ears of the jealous and troubled tyrant At 
this crisis the three Magi appeared, asking where they might 
find the new-born king. • Kmg !' The word fell as thunder on 
the ears of Herod. * Are Anna's words then true ? The new- 
bom King of the Jews ! Then am I in danger.' He called his 
counsellors together and learnt that Bethlehem was the place 
where the Messiah should appear. Immediately he issued the 
ruthless command that all children in the town under two years 
of age should be put to death. Meanwhile, the Magi had paid 
their visit to the infant monarch ; ' and when they saw the young 
child with Mary, his mother, they fell down and worshipped him ; 
and when they had opened their treasures, they presented unto 
him gifts, gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.' Thus was the 
wisdom of the East brought to the cradle of the gospel, that, 
offering its homage, it might signify the rising of a brighter lumi- 
nary, and intimate the union in the Christian church of the east 
and the west, the north and the south — one fold under one shep- 
herd. And thus was set in broad contrast, on one side fancied 
knowledge, and on the other infantine simplicity ; here barbaric 
grandeur, there poverty, combined with the favour of God ; the 
waning light of human speculation and the waxing sun of 
divine truUi. The far-famed wisdom of the East is now without 
value; the treasures of the gospel are only beginning to be cor- 
rectly understood and fitly valued. When the Magi bent their 
knees to the child Jesus, they pictured what would soon be the 
attitude of the world. Meanwnile, a terrible blow was about to 
strike Bethlehem. Herod's inhuman command was on the point 
of being executed. God, however, had the tender seedling under 
his special care. The attention drawn to him, if it aroused the 
suspicious king, opened kind eyes to wateh that no harm befel 
the infant. When, therefore, real danger impended, his parents 
were put on their guard, and forthwith they withdrew and went 
down into Egypt. 

Egypt had long afforded refuge to children of Israel when in 
distress. It was the nearest asylum. It was also the best, since 
there the Koman power could operate for protection, unrestrained 
by Jewish bigotry or regal spite ; and there, also, were multi- 
tudes of Hebrew blood, who could feel for and assist countrymen 
in peril or in want. There was, in consequence, a reason why 
Mary should hasten with Jesus into Egypt 

The way was long. With a brevity which shows the absence 
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in the scriptural narratives of a disposition to do more than re- 
port the mere facts, and that in outline, and which is oat of 
keeping with a legendary spirit, the Gospels tell us nothing of 
what occurred on the way, in what places the traTellers lodged, 
where they finally settled, or how Joseph contrived to find means 
of subsistence. Had invention been here at work, it would not 
have left so bare and unadorned a narrative as that which we 
possess. The writers, in their haste to reach the all-important 
transactions of Christ's public ministry, naturally pass over these 
preliminaries with a few simple indications. Where Scripture is 
silent, it is not fitting to let tradition speak. We therefore leave 
untold particulars, of whose value we have no satisfactory gua- 
rantees. But, in knowing that * the holy family ' went from the 
hUl-country of Judah into Egypt, we know man^ other things, 
to some of which we shall briefly refer. Their journey took a 
south-west direction. Probably, in order to avoid pursuit, they 
would shun the towns, and so keeping along on the hills of 
Judah, not turn to the west till they reached Beersheba, the 
southern limit of the land. Passing thence towards Egypt, they 
had to make their way over a widely-extended desert. The 
mother and child were alike young. The former was weak as 
well as young. She was also in alarm ; for the life of her beloved 
boy, of whom such great things had been said, was in peril. As- 
sailed, probably, by inclement weather, ill-fed, worn with travel, 
unprotected from beasts of prey, Mary still kept on, sustained 
chiefly by the unsinking power of motherly love. At last they 
came to human abodes. They entered Goshen, lying on the east 
side of the Nile, and passed the district in which, of old, their 
patriarchal ancestors had found shelter and food, and across which 
Moses had led his people, in order to redeem them from Pha- 
raoh's hard bondage. Whether or not they penetrated as far 
westward as the Nile, we cannot say. If they did, what wonders 
must they have witnessed — in a most prolific land, a teeming 
population, the pyramids with their bare, solemn grandeur, the 
temples covered in every part with legendary sculptures, the 
very tombs decorated witn tne highest efforts of art ! How sweet 
the waters of the river ; how rank the vegetation ; what an abun- 
dance of fish and birds; what strange manners in the towns; 
what gigantic and gorgeous edifices in honour of false divinities ! 
How dissimilar that full and splendid ritual to the simple observ- 
ances of the temple at Jerusalem ! And how can men live on 
the same soil who hold religious opinions so diverse, and worship 
different gods ? That these and many other sights must have 
made deep impressions on the minds of Mary and Joseph we 
may be well assured. Such impressions are lasting. They, 
doubtless, affected the education through which the parents 
afterwards conducted their child. But they could have had no 
direct or definite influence on the mind of Christ. 
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One thought, however, would chiefly occupy the mind of 
Mary : her child was safe. She would probably hear of the 
slaughter which had rent the hearts of so many mothers in Beth- 
lehem. She would picture to herself the scenes of that frightful 
cruelty, and, under the consequent feeling of horror, press her 
child more fondly to her bosom. From time to time, the thought 
of Nazareth and home would recur. Months went on, however, 
and still there was no hope of return. At length there arrived 
the news of Herod's death. Yet he was succeeded by Arche- 
la^us, who was too much like his father not to excite fear. Marv 
and Joseph, however, determined to make an attempt to reach 
hoD^e. In order to keep at a distance from Archelaus, they 
avoided Bethlehem and Jerusalem, and appear to have journeyed 
along the sea-coast 

If they pursued this way, they would pass Pelusium, called 
by the Israelites, Sin — a very ancient city, and correctly de- 
scribed in Holy Scripture (Ezekiel xxx. 15) as 'the strenetii 
of Egypt' It was a strong fortification, and the eastern key 
of the country. It is now only a heap of ruins. In Pelu- 
sium was bom the famous astronomer Ptolemy, who, in the 
second century after Christ, lived in Alexandria. The boundary 
of Palestine on this side was Ra'phia. To the north was Gaza 
CttrengrthJ, a very ancient place (Gen. x. 19) in the land of the 
Philistines, near the sea, and near the mouth of the stream Bezor. 
Gaza was the capital of Phili'stia. Its strength and its trade 
gained it a name. The place calls to mind Samson and his ex- 
traordinaij deeds. It also makes us think of the difficulty which 
the Israehtes had in vanquishing its citizens and their fellow- 
countrymen. No wonder, for the Philistines were a free and a 
commercial people. But its inhabitants were idolaters, and ido- 
latry with them destroyed morals, and so undermined the basis 
of social life. Therefore thev fell before the more virtuous Is- 
raelites. The Canaanites would have fallen by some other sword, 
had that of Joshua never been drawn. No earthlypower can 
save a licentious and depraved people from ruin. When God 
commands their destruction, it is only an outward token of an 
overthrow already begun and sure to be completed. The Jews 
in their turn, when, according to Josephus, they had become 
exceedingly wicked, perished under the sword of Borne. 

North of Gaza, the next considerable place was Askelon (Judg. 
L 18), distant from it about six hours or fifteen miles, an ancient 
Philutian city, lying in a fruitful district not far from where the 
brook Sorek runs into the sea. In this place, Venus, under the 
Syrian name of Astarte, or Derceto ( Judg. ii. 13), as she was called 
by the natives, was worshipped with rites of the most pollutins 
kmd. When reli^on is made a pander to lust, the anger of Goa 
may well inflict dire punishment 

Another fieonous Philistian town, Ashdod ^Azotw, Acts viiL 
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40), lay still more to the north, being one of five confederated 
cities (Joshua xiii. 3) which once held undisputed sway on the 
southern coast of Palestine, and appear to haye risen to high 
external culture. Ashdod, however, as well as the rest, wanted 
the only preservative against decay and downfal, namely, a pure, 
vital, practical religion. Could forts, towers, and warriors, have 
preserved the place, it would yet have stood in prosperity ; for 
such was its strength that it took Psammeticus, king of Egypt, 
nine-and-twenty years to subdue and capture it. 

Proceeding along the coast, the traveller comes to a wretched 
village, which occupies the place where once stood another mem- 
ber of the Philistian confederacy, ' Ekron, with her towns and 
her villages' (Josh. xv. 45) — a description which of itself shows 
how considerable these ancient cities were. Indeed, each one 
was a political centre, a metropolis, having its own dependencies, 
while all five were combined together for mutual protection. 
What a busy scene must all this Hne of coast have once been ! 
Now, it is as silent as the grave. Human voices have died away 
from that guilty land, and the only sound is the moaning of the 
sea as it seems to reproach the departed with their evil doings. 
Nor are you to suppose the district too narrow to support a 
dense population. The soil is most prolific. Even now, after 
the neglect of centuries, many parts are covered with the richest 
vegetation ; and when the treasures of the West were brought to 
those shores, and the treasures of the East conveyed from them 
down the coasts of the Mediterranean, there would exist abun- 
dant supplies for a very large number of human beings, the rather 
because life in the East is supported at far less cost than in these 
cold, moist climes. 

Passing the Jamnia of the Greeks and Romans, called Jabneel 
in the Bible (Joshua xv. 11), we come on the Map to the well- 
known Joppa (Jaffa)i a town which we must consider very 
ancient, even if we should not accede to the opinion of Jerome 
that it was founded by Japhet The Hebrews termed it Japho, 
or Beauty (Josh. xix. 46), for it lies on an elevation from which 
there is a very fine prospect over the sea and over the surround- 
ing country. Joppa may serve to intimate the union which 
exists between Greek and Eastern legends, for there, tradition 
affirms, was Andro'meda set at liberty by Pe'rseus. The rock 
to which she was chained is still pointed out. Joppa is of the 
more importance because it has the only good harbour which 
the Jews of old possessed. The want of sea-ports on the coast 
of Palestine was not without its effect in preventing.the Israel- 
ites from becoming a trading people. Moses intended that agri- 
culture should be the basis of their commonwealth; and it was 
only so long and so far as they kept faithful to the fundamental 
idea of their legislator, that they gave his institutions a fair trial 
or realised their own highest good. At later periods, Joppa was 
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made use of by the Israelites for procuring from Tyre articles of 
use and luxury (2 Chron. ii. 16), for conducting a considerable 
maritime trade, and even for piracy. For ever-memorable will 
Joppa remain as having been the place where was effected that 
wmch, next to the conversion of the Apostle Paul, is the ereat- 
«st change of mind recorded in the Bible, and, we may add, in 
any book. We refer to the lesson which Peter learnt when, 
having, as a Jew, held that Jehovah was the God of Israel only, 
and that all the rest of mankind were aliens from his favour, he 
was led to declare — * Of a truth, I perceive that God is no re- 
specter of persons. But in every nation, he that feareth him 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.' Well were it 
did we all enter into the full meaning of those words which came 
to Peter from above: 'What God hath cleansed, that call not 
thou coDunon' (Acts x.). 



From Gaza to Joppa stretches a plain which the Jews called 
Sephela, or, emphatically, *the Plain' (now Falestin), which 
extends some twelve miles in breadth. In many parts liiis large 
plain is very productive, resembling a garden with fruit-trees and 
Dowering shrubs, as well as excellent melons and cucumbers. 
Palestine, in the time of its bloom, was a verv lovely as well as 
a very fruitful land. Even in ruins it is beautiful and productive. 

This remark is strikingly exemplified in the plain of Sharon, 
which, towards the north, succeeds that of Sephe'la. The plain 
of Sharon (oc^rovej extends beyond Cesare'a to Mount Carmel, 
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and in breadth from Joppa to Bamatha, or Ramleh. Isaiah cele- 
brates 'the excellency of Carmel and Sharon' in connection, 
when he speaks of * the ^lory of Lebanon.' The terms he em- 
ploys are peculiarly descnptive of Sharon : < The wilderness and 
the solitary place shall be glad, and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose; it shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice 
even with joy and singing' (Isaiah zzxt. 1, 2). Though many 
parts of the plain are now barren, for want of man's nurturing 
hand, yet the rich meadows and lovely flowers which adorn other 
parts suffice to show what the district was of old, and what, under 

E roper culture, it would be again. A poor modem village, named 
aron, offers a sad contrast to the roval city of the same name 
which once flourished in this fine ana fertile country (Josh, xiu 
18, comp. Acts ix. 35). 

From Sharon, the road to the north lay throug^ Anti^patris, 
a town which Herod the Great built and called iker his rather, 
Anti'pater. It lay in a district which water and trees combined 
to make very pleasant to live in. Hither came Paul when sent 
by Claudius Lysias to the procurator Felix, in Cesarea. 

Cesare'a, or Cesare a Palesti'na, as it was called, to distinguish 
it from Cesarea Phili'ppi, which lay at the foot of Lebanon, was 
seven hours distant from Antipatris. At a later period it received 
the name of Strabo's Tower, probably from an officer of the 
Persian monarch Darius, who ouilt a fort there, around which 
in time grew up a small town. This town having been ^ven 
by the emperor Au^stus to king Herod, wps augmented and 
adorned by him, dedicated to his Roman patron, and dter tihat 
patron denominated Cesarea, or CsBsar's city. The town was of 
heathen origin ; naturaUy was it inhabited by heathens. At first, 
Syrians and Greeks, by degrees Jews, settled in it. Diversity 
of blood and religion gave rise to ill-will. The enmity went on 
increasing tiU it ended in the massacre of the Hebrew popula- 
tion. This was the last drop, which made the bucket overflow. 
The Jews rose in rebellion, and were overcome by the Roman 
armies under Titus (see p. 63). 

With an exact observance of peculiarities of time and place, 
of which so veiT many instances are found in the New Testa- 
ment, and which are sufficient to prove that its authors wrote 
from a knowledge of actual facts, Luke places in Cesarea tiie 
Roman officer ' Cornelius, a centurion of the band called the 
Italian band' (Acts x. 1). Now, Cesarea was the head-quartera 
of the Roman authorities, whose power in Palestine rested on a 
military basis. In Cesarea lay a Dody of Roman soldiers, con- 
sisting of five cohorts, or about two thousand men. Here, being 
under the shield of Rome, Paul found protection from the mur- 
derous designs of his countrymen ; and his imprisonment here 
for two years must have done much for the spread of the gospel 
in the town and its neighbourhood. After the destruction of 
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Jerusalem, Cesarea was raised to the diffnity of the metropolis 
of the whole land. Such it remained till the emperor Justmian 
established the CSiristian patriarchate in Jerusalem. At present 
this once splendid city is, under the name of Kaisarie, repre- 
sented by a few fishermen's huts, having on all sides around them 
ruins wluch bear full traces of former grandeur. The place lies 
on a peninsula, about thirty hours norm-west of Jerusiuem. 



About five hours north of Cesarea, there are found on the 
shore the ruins of the very ancient town Dor, which in Joshua's 
time had a kine of its own (Josh. xii. 23^. These kings of Ca- 
naan, compared with the queen of England, whose dominions 
are so wide that it is said the sun never sets on them, were 
undoubtedlv petty monarchs. Political power was then much 
divided, ana kings were more like the barons of the middle ages, 
each of whom had supreme power over his own castle and its 
environs. Yet does the feet of a Canaanitish city being said to 
have a kin^ of its own, serve to show that, relatively to the age, 
it was considerable in size and power, and that in regard to other 
ages it was by no means contemptible. 

After Mary and Joseph had reached Dor, they had not far to go 
in order to regain their home at Nazareth. Once arrived there, 
how must they have enjoyed its repose ! With what pleasure 
would they talk over the perils and scenes through which they 
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had passed ! How glad were they that they had succeeded in 
saying their son from the pitiless sword of Herod's soldiers! 
With what serene pleasure did they watch the unfolding of their 
beloved boy's faculties, and see him * grow in favour with God and 
man' ! Home is a happy place when pervaded by kind affections. 
What more becoming, what more dehghtful, what on earth more 
pleasing to God, than the warm love of wise parents, the ready 
obedience and simple affection of good children, when both are 
consecrated by the present influence of heartfelt religion ? Yes, 
Mary and Joseph, in the enjoyment of these pure and tranquil 
pleasures, were well repaid for the sufferings they had under- 
gone. It is not all dark in this world. If we have night, we 
have also day, and brief storms are followed by permanent sun- 
shine (Matt i. 1—17, iL 1—23; Luke ii. 39— iiL 38). 



CHAPTER VI. 



AT TWELVE YEAE8 OF AGE, JESUS GOES UP TO JEBUSALEIf, 
AND, HAVING ATTENDED THE FEAST OF THE PA8S0VEB, 
BETUENS AND DWELLS AT NAZAKETH. 

762 U. C. ; A. D. 9 of the Common Era. 

The days, months, and years, must have passed pleasantly 
there — ^in that fine climate, on those smiling hills, and over those 
verdant fields — to one who, like Jesus, was beloved at home, 
esteemed abroad, and high in favour with the Almighty. What 
his thoughts and emotions were, it would require an inspired 
tongue to tell. The almost inspired Milton is least unnt to 
convey to us some notion of his state of mind. He represents 
Jesus, when about to commence his public ministry, as thus 
speaking : 

When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 
What might be public good. Myself I thought 
Bom to ^at end, bom to promote all truth, 
All righteous things ; therefore above my years, 
The law of God I read and found it sweet, 
Made it my whole delight, and in it grew 
To such perfection, that ere yet my age 
Had measured twice six years, at our great feast 
I went into the temple, there to hear 
The teachers of our law, and to propose 
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MHiat might irnproTe my knowledge or their own ; 
And was admired by all : yet this not all 
To which my spirit aspired ; Tictorious deeds 
Flamed in my heart, heroic acts ; one while 
To rescae Israel from the Roman yoke ; 
Then to subdue and quell, o'er all the earth. 
Brute Tiolence and proud tyrannic power, 
Till truth were freed and equity restored ; 
Yet held it more humane, more heavenly, first 
By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work of fear. 

There was a synagogue at Nazareth. In it the law was read 
and religious instruction given. Thither, by his mother's side, 
would Jesus go, and gather wisdom from tJie holy page and from 
venerable lips. Nor would he fail to receive direct instruction 
from Joseph and Mary, for they would not be disobedient to the 
Divine command which enjoined on all Israelites to bring up 
their children in a knowledj^e of the law and in the fear of GoQ 
(Exod. xii. 26,8eq, ; Deut. vi. 20, aeq.). Indeed, the indirect disci- 
pline of every Hebrew house was hi^My instructive and impressive 
to its young inmates; for religion with the Jews entered deeply into 
all the relations of domestic life, and to a great extent consisted 
in such outward acts as could not fail to arrest the attention, 
excite the curiositj, and reward the study of youth. When, for 
instance, an inteUigent boy saw his father, with the whole house- 
hold, perform all the ceremonies connected with the Passover, 
how could he fail to receive impressions deep, lasting, and opera- 
tive ? And doubtless it is in good part owing to uis domestic 
discipline that, after all the cruel persecutions they have under- 
gone, the Jews yet remain a people, a nation in the midst of 
nations, having clung together the more closely the more severe 
was the pressure they suffered from without. The weight of 
calamity which has fallen on them would have crushed a less 
religiously educated race. Shame, indeed, is it that Christians, 
who are taught to love their enemies (Matt. v. 43), should have 
pursued with all manner of evil a people who at least have this 
claim to regard, namely, that they gave to the world its Light, 
its Lord, and its Saviour ! 

Among the most influential portions of the indirect education 
through which all Israelites passed, must be reckoned the solemn 
reU^ous services of the temple at Jerusalem. From trustworthy 
Jewish sources of information, we learn that as soon as a boy 
could speak, his father gave him instruction in short sentences 
regarding God and his commandments. If the father was unable 
to perform the task, he sent his son to a teacher ; for in every place 
which numbered one hundred and twenty families a school was 
established, where the young learnt to read and received suitable 
instruction. In the third year the boy was made familiar with 
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the alohabet, so that when five years old he was able to read the 
Sacrea Writings. In agreement with the substance of these state- 
ments, Paul says to Timothy, * From a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation, 
through raith which is in Christ Jesus' (2 Tim. iii. 15). Timo- 
thy had not only read, he knew the Scriptures. Important pas- 
sages were learnt by heart, in order that they might be held in 
memory and brought forth for use on neednil occasions. All 
were obliged to be familiar with the Ten Commandments, the 
kernel of the Mosaic system. This elementary instruction lasted 
till the age of ten. Then was the boy maae acquainted with 
the psalms and with prayers composed by eminent diyines. 
When he had reached nis thirteentn year, he became an inde- 
pendent member of the church, acquiring the right of sharing 
m its higher religious instruction as communicated in the syna- 
gogue. 

That Jesus went through such a course of instruction, is evi- 
dent from his conduct among the doctors in the temple. And 
as he was endowed with higher susceptibilities than ordinary, so 
must it have produced in him unusual fruits. Nor could the 
pious affection of Mary, or the good -nature of Joseph, have 
failed to exert on him a beneficial influence which would take a 
religious direction, the more decidedly in consequence of the 
very striking circumstances that had already marked and distin- 
ffuished his history. Chief, however, in forming his mind, must 
nave been his own consciousness of having before him a great 
national and religious calling. Even in his boyhood, Jesus could 
scarcely have wholly been without the idea tiiat he was to prove 
the long and ardently desired Messiah, since so many tokens 
met in him — such as his being David's seed, his birth at Beth- 
lehem, and his recognition by devout persons. To these Mary 
added other reasons, which were no less weighty with her than 
peculiar. Her conviction would recognise and strengthen his own 
consciousness. The two would work on each other to their mutual 
confirmation. The opening and direction of the son's powers 
would confirm the mother's assurance, and the moral e&cts of 
that assurance would make the son at once more confident and 
more lofty. The feelings of both may not have been very defi- 
nite, but they could scarcely fail to have comprised a general 
belief that Jesus was, under Providence, to accomplish some 
high destiny. A state of mind resembling this seems to be 
implied in the events which we proceed to narrate. 

Among the requirements of the Mosaic law, there was one in 
obedience to which all male descendants of Abraham paid a visit 
to Jerusalem three times a year : at the feast of the Passover 
(Easter), the feast of Pentecost (Whitsuntide), and at the feast 
of Tabernacles (autumn). The feast of Passover was at hand. 
The heads of the family about to visit Jerusalem, resolved to 
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take Jesus with them. True, he was only twelve yean of age. 
But at that time of life the powers are less immature than in our 
colder regions. And already had Jesus manifested religious apti- 
tudes and tendencies which showed a fitness for higher instruc- 
tion and demanded special nurture. Maij and her husband 
determined, therefore, to take with them this year their highly- 
gifted, divinely-called, and beloved son. 

Pursuing their way towards the south, the travellers passed 
the rich plain of Esdraelon. It was early spring. Flowers and 
fruit greeted them at every step. The air was full of melody and 
incense. Nature in her gayest attire was chanting the praises 
of the Great Benefactor, whose goodness is set forth oy the 
Psalmist (Ps. civ. 10 — 15) in wor& descriptive of what Joseph, 
Mary, and Jesus saw : 

He sendeth the springs into the Tslleys 

Which run among the hills ; 

They give drink to every beast of the field ; 

The wild asses quench their thirst ; 

By them the fowls of heaven have their habitation, 

Which sing among the branches. 

He watere^h the hills from his chambers ; 

The earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works ; 

He causeth grass to grow for cattle, 

And herb for the service of man, 

That he may bring forth food out of the earth, 

And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 

And oil to make his face to shine, 

And bread which strengtheneth man's heart 

As they crossed the Kishon and made their way through the 
waving corn-fields, their eyes enjoyed on the right hand, on the 
left, and in the front, the most ravishing sights, in lovely forms, 
rich and varied hues, — the splendid banquet spread for man and 
beast by the bounteous hand of the heavenly Father. This fine 
plain, which, even in the neglected state of the country, presents 
vegetation so rank that horses can with difficulty make their way 
through it, and which alone is sufficient to produce bread for 
the whole land, was, when passed by Jesus, in the full rich ver- 
dui^ of approaching summer. From the luxuriance of its fields, 
and the nappy sights and sounds of neighbouring uplands, the 
soul of the young pilgrim would naturally be borne in devout 
^atitude upwards to his God, the Author of all this bounty and 
loveliness, and might well feel that any work which his Father 
gave to be performed was a high privilege, claiming love as well 
as obedience. 

Gentle and pious were the emotions of the three travellers. 
Their religious purpose harmonised well with the scene, and the 
scene sanctioned and encouraged their religiouspurpose. Gentle 
were their emotions; glad were their hearts. Eleaven and earth 
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were in unison with themselves. How dissimilar the state of 
feeling which too often, both before and since their day, has pre- 
dominated there ! for the plain of Jezreel has been the great tiat- 
tle-field of Palestine, and there, in the midst of rage, slaughter, 
and blood, has the political fate of nations been again and again 
decided. That ^outh of twelve years old is but a mean spec- 
tacle in comparison with the gaudy array of embattled thou- 
sands. Yet out of so tender a plant did there grow the tree 
whose fruit shall be for the healing of the nations. The gospel 
is bringing about the happy time when war shall be no more. 

No mention is made ot the places through which the pilgrims 
passed. The sights and objects which they met with were fami- 
Bar to his parents, for, as pious Jews, they went every year to 
tile feast of the Passover. What pleasure would they experience 
in pointing out what was most interesting and instructive to their 
intelligent son ! They travelled not alone. With a view to safety as 
well as pleasure, parties were formed in different towns, and dif- 
ferent parties joined each other at some appointed place. Thus 
they formed a large travelling company or caravan. Different 
caravans came from different parts of the land, finding their 
common point of union in the holy city. The Galileans, among 
whom were Mary, Joseph, and Jesus, enlivened their way, ac- 
cording to the general custom, by music and conversation. The 
flute gave forth its sweet sounds ; the voices of men, women, and 
young persons, rose in song or swelled in chorus. From all 
parts of the land streamed bands of rejoicing Israelites towards 
the great centre of their national unity. As they arrived in Jeru- 
salem, some were received with open aoors ; others, failing room, 
threw up their tents on the highways or the suburbs. The Pass- 
over was celebrated in spring. The fine season and the nature 
of the climate made the shelter of a roof of small consequence. 
As the several groups entered the city gates or sat down under 
its walls, what greetings, smiles, tears, delights, regrets, prevailed 
on every side, as, after long separation, friend met friend, and 
parents were again united with children ! And then did the full 
moon look down on above a million of persons, assembled to pay 
their vows to Jehovah, whose hearts under the silence of night 
beat more strongly with piety, friendship, love, and patriotism. 
An unbounded hospitality made the city one great home. Thus 
wisely did their great legislator take measures for cementing 
together the members of his commonwealth, and rendering their 
country, their race, and their law, dear to all of Hebrew iHood. 

The Passover was a commemoration of the goodness of God 
in the redemption of Israel from Egyptian servitude, and spe- 
cially of his mercy in passing over the homes of the Hebrews in 
the niffht when his avenging angel smote the first-bom in every 
Egyptian dwelling, and so subdued Pharaoh's heart that he al- 
lowed Moses to lead his people forth from their bondage (£zod. 
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xii. 1—20; Lev. xxiiL 4—5, xxyiii. 16—25; Deut xvi. 1—8); 
The joyous festaval lasted horn the 14th to the 2l8t day of the 
month rf isan, the first month of the sacred year. The company 
were clad in their best apparel, yet as if about to set forth on a 
journey. Every act and every scene had an historical or reli- 
gious meaning. The whole was a visible representation in act 
of the great fact on which rested the Hebrew commonwealth. 
Public worship was celebrated with great pomp. All the twenty- 
four courses of priests were engaged, and the grand choruses 
of the temple music were performed witii sublime ^ect. Then, 
under the combined power of poetry, music, and song, did the 
Psalms found in the Bible come on the heart in their native 
erandeur; while the gay attire and ^lad devotion of the ten 
thousand worshippers, the clouds of mcense, the robes of the 
priests and levites, the dignity and sacred awe around the high- 
priest as he moved to and fro in the solemnities, with the mitre, 
inscribed with the name of Israel, on his head, and on his breast 
the mysterious pectoral 

Urim and Thnmmim, those oracular gems, 

worn originally by Aaron, and which carry the thoughts back 
into the secret lore of Egyptian antiquity, — ^tiiese sights and 
sounds, exhibited in an edince constructed so as to give them 
the greatest effect, left on the mind, especially of the young, the 
most deeply -engraven and vivid impressions, and created the 
feeling that no people was so fitvoured as Israel before God and 
man. 

The festival has ended. On all sides is the bustle of prepa- 
ration for departure. Parties form themselves. Groups are 
made. Parties and groups grow into caravans. Every one is 
intent on himself. Ever^ one repairs to the weU-known centre. 
At length a regretful adieu is bidden to the city, and again the 
face ofthe land streams with lines of pilgrims. They each seek 
their home with a deep consciousness that, in the midst of much 
varied enjoyment, they have discharged a great religious duty. 
Mary ana Joseph ioin the caravan bound for Galuee. After 
havinff proceeded the short distance of the first day's journey^ 
and wnen families were assembling for the evening meal, they 
find that Jesus is not in the company. How is this? How 
must Mary's fond heart have reproached her, as if in the ffeneral 
confusion she had been gpiilty of neglect! < Where can ne be ? 
Some harm had be&llen him.' She and Joseph hurried back to 
find their dear boy. The whole of the ensuing day did they spend 
in vain search. 'Where can he be P' The abodes of < kinsfolk 
and acquaintance' were visited, but he was not found. At last, 
with a weak hope, they entered the sacred enclosure of the tem- 
ple ; and there tney saw the wonderful child 'sittting in the midst 
of the doctors, both hearing them and adung them questions ' 

L 
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(Luke ii. 41, teq.). Surprising fact, that at his age Jesus should 
be 80 engaged — a boy discoursing with the most learned rabbis 
of the land! His parents, though they had some idea of his 
high calling, could not help being somewhat grieved. With a 
true motherly feeling, Mary, in mixed gladness and displeasiire, 
addressed to him gently reproachful words. Her son's reply, 
'Knew ye not that I must be about my Father's business?' 
dimly revived her higher state of feeling, by reminding her of 
a loftier parentage and obligations superior to all others. Yet, 
knowing that his time was not yet come, and that meanwhile he 
owed full obedience to the home in which he had been placed 
by Providence, Jesus < went down with them to Nazaretn, and 
was subject unto them.' 

The childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day. 

So did Jesus prove his readiness *to fulfil all righteousness,' dis- 
charging now, as in his public ministry, the humble duties of 
earth and executing the high will of Almighty God, being atten- 
tive at once to the ordinary routine and the special demands of 
life. His perfection is left for us to loye, reverence, and copy. 

' His mother kept all these things in her heart' And much 
was there for her to meditate on ; much, and of very deep import. 
And as time passed on, these topics acquired fresh meaning and 
higher consequence ; for she saw how great thoughts were grow- 
ing in her son's mind, and how, with slow but sure steps, his 
consciousness of being the Messiah assumed a definite shape, 
and sank into his heart, and shaped his mind, and coloured his 
words. She saw the plant of God's right hand grow into a 
majestic tree. And she tendered and watered that plant till at 
last the time came. 

A long interval there was between the return to Nazareth of 
which we have spoken, and the going forth thence of the Mes- 
siah to teach, suffer, and die. The time between his twelfth and 
the thirtieth year — the usual age for entering on an important 
office (Numbers iv. 3) — is left blank by the evangelists. What 
God has hidden, it becomes not us to try to disclose. Darkness 
has its lessons as well as light. When the Giver of Light retires 
behind a cloud, we should bow down and adore. The Sun of 
Highteousness is about to rise. 

There are, however, two or three intimations in Scripture, the 
substance of which we may present before we pass on to the 
public life of Christ. Joseph was by trade a carpenter. To the 
same pursuit does Jesus appear to have been trained, for in Mark 
vi. 3 is found an implication to that effect : < Is not this the car- 
penter?' The question implies some disrepute. Yet was manual 
labour less disesteemed then than now ; for it was not unusual 
for teachers among the Jews to pursue some trade, generally 
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that of their fathers, for the purpose of therebv procuring means 
of subsistence, seeing that they were not paid for their instruc- 
tions. 

The intimate acquaintance displayed by Jesus with the He- 
brew Scriptures, and his skill in flie then customary way of 
expounding them, show how diligent a student of them he was 
in the period of his preparation. W hen en^ged in his Father's 
work, he appears to nave had some peculiarity in his dress (John 
xix. 23), ana was often saluted with the title of RabbL Yet is 
there no reason to conclude that the term belonged to him in its 
strict application. And evidence is not wanting to show that 
Jesus had not received a learned education or belonged to any 
learned class. It is his statement that his doctrine was not of 
men, but of God (John vii. 15, 16, viiL 28). The rabbis of the 
day were a separate order, of which no one could be a member 
except such as were formally introduced either by the head of 
the Sanhedrim or one of his deputies. The initiation marked 
them out as a recognised class of religious teachers, who accord- 
ingly wore a characteristic garb, had a seat of honour in the sy- 
nagogue, and were appealed to for official instruction. Such a 
position was not held oy Jesus. It would have been alien from 
the free spirit of his ministry. It would have filled and perverted 
his mind with human traditions and opinions. It would have 
prevented the development of his own nature, and hindered the 
growth in his soul of the Divine Word. It would have placed 
him on the side of the old, the corrupt, and the fading; whereas 
he was the divine fountain of fresh living truth. Not, then, as 
a rabbi did Jesus appear. His work lay not within the hard 
crust of Jewish ideas and aims. His purpose was not to reform 
a dying superstition, but, out of its decay, to develop a new and 
a universal religion. He came from God, not the Sanhedrim, 
in order, not to repair and renew, but to develop, quicken, and 
create. He came tiiat we might have life, and that we might 
have it exceeding abimdantly (John x. 10). 
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PAETE. 



EVENTS FROM THE OPENING OF CHBISPS MISSION TO 
THE FIRST PASSOVER. 

U. C 780 to end of March, 781. 



CHAPTER L 



JESUS, NOW THIRTY TEABS OF AGE, ENTERS ON HIS PT7BLIC 
MINISTEY, AND 18 BAPTISED BY JOHN. 

Probably in the aummer of U. C. 780 ; A. D. 27. 

With a deep consciousness of a high calling, furnished with a 
full and exact acquaintance with the Hebrew religion, endowed 
with lofty powers, of keen but well-regulated sensibility, and 
ftUly resolved to obey God rather than man, Jesus went forth 
from his home at Nazareth, leaving all its calm deep pleasures 
for the noise, collisions, and conflicts of public life. What a 
troubled hour must that have been for his mother and himself 
when he quitted a home where he had so long dwelt in peace, 
and a neighbourhood on whose hills and in whose valleys he 
had so often held communion with God, and felt his soul expand 
to the full grandeur of his divinely-commissioned undertaking! 
Pure and noble was his determination. The more strongly did 
he wish to preserve it in its strength, and the more ready was he 
to receive confirmation in his enterprise. The presence of God 
in the soul welcomes attestations from every true word and every 
righteous act Jesus resolved to make a public consecration of 
hSnself ; but under whose auspices ? The priests were formal- 
ists ; the philosophers, sectaries ; the learned were busied with 
words ; the people were moving to and fro imder the gusts of 
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impulse. One, however, had appeared in the land, having the 
spirit of the ancient prophets, — one who also seemed as if he was 
the predicted forerunner of the Christ. This was John, sumamed 
the Baptist, from the symhoUcal rite he administered, in imita- 
tion probably of the practice of baptising, as a token of purifica- 
tion, heathens who had renounced the impurities of idolatry, and 
confessed the holy religion of Moses and the prophets. 

This person, who was a little older than Jesus, the son of the 
priest Zacharias and of that Elizabeth to whom Mary hastened 
on receiving the news which made her * blessed among women,' 
had a short time before come forth in public, observing the 
most rigorous morality, in order to work a moral reform in the 
Jewish nation. From early youth, the wilderness of Judah had 
been his ordinary dwelling-place. Clad in coarse apparel, he 
lived on the barest nutriment, consisting for the most part of 
the spontaneous products of the desert, such as locusts and wild 
honey. He in many nartioulars resembled the Nazarites (sepa' 
rated), who, given to holy thoughts, led a secluded life, abstain- 
ing from all strong drinks and orhament of p^son or attire 
(Numb. vi.). The ascetic practices of the Nazarites had, in the 
monastic body termed Essenes, found full development in later 
and degenerate days ; and now that the wickedness of the Jews 
was rapidly reaching its height, it naturally gave force and promi- 
nence to the extreme of 4el&denial and rigid mortification of the 
body in which many believed the sole remedy of sin was found. 
John, however, while he partook of much that characterised 
the Essenes, avoided also their follies, and made his efforts to 
bear mainly on producing that moral change without which he 
well knew all social reforms would be fiitile or temporary. 

John's tone was decided ; his teachings peculiar ; his practice 
of baptising frill of meaning. After the prophetic voice had been 
for centuries dumb, had God once more visited his people P And 
in what capacity had John come P Perhaps he was the long 
looked-for Messiah. The whole land of Juaah was moved with 
a deep interest and lively curiosity. From all quarters people 
flocked to the Jordan, and received baptism at the hands of 
John. But baptism indicated a great reh^ous change. Water 
was cleansing and nourishing, as are higher forms of spiritual 
truth. Besides, it was expected that the Messiah would practise 
baptism. And then, John's teachings were of a moral nature. 
He required a change of mind; for the burden of his speech was, 
* Repent' Anxious for information, his hearers put to John the 
question, ' Art thou the Christ P' ' No,' he at once and empha- 
tically replied, *I am but his herald. I, indeed, baptise you 
with water; but one cometh, the bands of whose sandals I 
am not worthy to unloose : he will baptise you with the Holy 
Spirit and with fire. Whose winnowing shovel is in his hand, 
aad he will thoroughly cleanse his floor j and will gather the 
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wheat into his gamer, bat the chaff he will bum with fire un- 
quenchable/ 

In the midst of the crowds that were receiving baptism at the 
hands of John, there appeared one whose calm eye, loft^ brow, 
and sublime yet lowly besring, attracted universal attention. It 
was Jesus. Announcing lus wish to be baptised by John, he 
received an excuse — * 1 nave need to be baptised of thee, and 
comest thou to me ?' Jesus, desirous of complying with all God's 
ordinances, and of uniting himself with the inferior and pre- 
paratory dispensation before he under took the establishment of 
the greater and the permanent, the church of the living God, 
answered — 'Grant my request, I beg, for thus it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness.' ' And Jesus, when he was baptised, went 
up straightway out of the water ; and lo, the heavens were opened 
unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending like « dove 
and lighting upon him. And lo, a voice from heaven, saying. 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.' ^JTolm 
bore a clear and decided testimony to Jesus, saying, * This was 
he of whom I spake. He thatcomeUi after me is preferred before 
me : for he was before me. And of lus fulness have all we re- 
ceived, and grace for grace. For the law was given by Moses, 
but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ No man hath seen 
God at any time ; the only-batten Son, which is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared him.' The consecration of 
Jesus under John's hands was thus accompanied by the beein* 
ning of those extraordinary attestations from heaven which, 
if they were chiefly designed to aid the infirmities of sinful men, 
could not have been powerless in the mind of the Son of God. 
Higher natures readily recognise those spiritual agencies which 
are supreme over material things. He that afterwards spoke of 
a faith which could remove mountains, must in the words from 
heaven have not only known the voice whose whisperings had 
long been familiar to his inward ear, and whose behests were 
law to his soul, but have already had a dim consciousness that 
the Spirit, whose utterance it was, found easy access whitherso- 
ever it went, and did and accomplished its wnole will. 

The place where John taught was well chosen for publicity. 
It was on the Jordan, near Jencho, at a point where several high 
roads met, and where an audience was readily found. Thence 
had the great news already gone to Jerusalem. Travellers would 
speedily convey it up the great vale of the Jordan, along the 
high lands of rere'a, over into Arabia, and down to the southern 
districts of Palestine and Si'nai. And what would be the one 
feature that would never fail from the narrator's lips? It is re- 
corded in the words just cited. The opening skies, the descend- 
ing dove, the living voice, were all so striking as to rouse the 
dullest mind and awaken attention wherever the event was told. 
And the more striking would the narrative be, because the dove 
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was the sacred bird of Syria, whieh thus by anticipation seemed 
to acknowledge the claims of the new Teacher. Nor was the 
^lace, historically, without a special proprietv. Here was it that 
Joshua had led the forefathers of Isniel drysaod over the bed of 
the river into the Land of Promise (Josh. iv.). In this sacred 
spot did a second Joshua — one witli the same name (Jesus and 
Joshua are identical), but a yet higher vocation — ^take his first 
stand in founding a community which should eventually cover 
all the habitable globe (Matt. lii. 1 — 17 j Mark i. 1 — 11; Luke 
iiL 15— 23 J Johnl 16—18). 



CHAPTER n. 

JESUS IS TEMPTED. 



A great change had in a brief space come over Jesus. He 
who so lately had wrought as a carpenter in Nazareth, found 
himself announced from heaven, recognized of John, and pro- 
claimed over the land, as the Messiah, the Saviour of the world. 
What wonder if fear mingled with surprise in Jesus' bosom ? 
Was he really eoual to the task ? What was the task P Did he 
know it in its fulness P Did he know it with precision P Con- 
scious of being fully set to go wheresoever God should call him, 
still, what was the exact nature of his mission P Educated as a 
Jew, imbued with Jewish ideas, had his consciousness freed itself 
from all that was merely Jewish P Was he to be merely the 
* King of the Jews,' and, if so, a king after some high but still 
earth^ kind P Or, in bein^ the Saviour of the world, was his 
office purely spiritual P and, if spiritual, so universal ; independent 
of time, place, and circumstance ; high as the heavens, boundless 
as eternity, holy and benign as the Spirit of God P Such seemed 
to be the real nature of his calling. Yet the outer world around 
him pressed and urged on his belief the other branch of the 
alternative. Was it not possible that he was a deliverer sent to 
Israel, not, indeed, to break the Roman yoke, save by the power 
of the spirit and the force of a righteous will P 

Reflection was necessary; and for reflection, retirement 
Under the Divine guidance, therefore, was Jesus led up from 
the Jordan into the wilderness which stretches out in the moun- 
tainous region lying between Jericho and Jerusalem. Fit 
solitude for religious meditation ; fit soil for the growth of a 
high and stem resolve which set the face of Jesus against a 
vhole natioui and brought him to the ignominy of the cross ! 
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Thither he went. Had not Moses found God in the wilderness 
(Ezod. xxiy. 18, xzxiy. 28); and Elijah (1 Kin^ xix. 8) ? And 
where does man disappear, and nature sink, and God rise in the 
mind with his due exclusiveness — ^where but in the desert? The 
desert has been the birth-place of all forms of monotheism. The 
spirit is there one and alone. Up, then, into that bare and 
rugj^ed solitude was Jesus led, assured he was the Messiah, yet 
desiring light and strength ; and there he, 

Sole, bat with holiest meditations fed, 

Into himself descended, and at once 

All his great work to come before him set ; 

How to begin, how to accomplish best 

Ills end of being on earth and mission high. 

Such was probably the desert into which Jesus was led, though 
the eTangelists omit to mention its name. It is a district of lofty, 
broken, precipitous, and barren rocks, with here and there scanty 
Teeetation on which life could be barely sustained, and affording 
lud^ing-nlaces for beasts of prey and men scarcely less savage, 
so that tne road through it received the ill name of the 'Bloody 
Way,' and to this hour is it the most difficult and most danger- 
ous in all Palestine. 

On the west rises the highest of those white jagged moun- 
tains. It bears the name of Quaranta'nia (quararUe, * forty '), 
for on its summits the forty days of temptation are held to have 
been passed by our Lord. Surrounded by caverns, difficult of 
ascend in parts threatening danger at every step, with many a 
view that makes the head giddy, yet commanoing a prospect 
over the whole surroimding country, Mount Quarantania well 
corresponds with the general import of the statements and impli- 
cations of the gospel. One spot, near its foot, has an historical 
interest which could scarcely have been absent from the mind 
of Christ. There is 'the Fountain of Elisha' — still bearing the 
name — ^the water healed by the prophet (2 Kings ii. 19 — ^22). 
At present, near the brook stands a fig-tree, so large as to over- 
shadow the fountain, keeping the water cool, and affording 
most grateful shelter to the wearied traveller. When the eye 
of Jesus fell on the spot, he may have remembered these words: 
'Thus saith Jehovah, I have healed these waters : there shall not 
be from thence any more death or barrenness.' How apt an 
image may thus have been presented to Jesus of the yet more 
important healing of man's soul, full of sin, bitterness, and death, 
yet soon to become pure, limpid, and ever-flowing, like that 
stream! 

What bears the name of ' the Mount of Temptation,' is ex- 
ceedingly precipitous on its eastern front, and contains many 
natural and artificial caverns, great and small, in which of ola 
hermits passed their days. On the summit are the mins of aome 
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buildings. It was fonnerly a work of great merit in pOgrimB to 
reach its top, bnt few now make the attempt. Dr. Wilson, having 
been on the spot, says, < Milton's reference to this mountain, the 
adjoining scenei^ in Uie plain watered by the Jordan, and the 
streamlets of Ehsha and Jericho, and the other ancient cities of 
the vale, is peculiarly happy:' 

It was a mountain at whose distant fbet 

A spacious plain, outstretched in circuit wide, 

Lay pleasant ; from his side two rivers flowed, 

The one winding, the other straight, and left between 

Fair champaign with less ri?ers intervened; 

Then meeting, joined their tribute to the sea; 

Fertile of com the glebe, of oil and wine ; 

With herds the pastures thronged, with flocks the hills ; 

Huge cities high-towered, that well might seem 

The seats of mightiest monarchs; and so large 

The prospect was, that here and there was room 

For barren desert, foontainless and dry. 

While in the wilderness, Jesus underwent the temptation, 
accounts of which may be read in Matt. iv. 1 — 11, and Luke iv« 
1 — 13. The general miport of the event is, with his usual bre- 
vity and poin^ given by Mark (i. 13) : * He was there in the wil- 
derness forty days, tempted of Satan ; and was with the wild 
beasts, and the angels ministered unto him.' In these nana- 
tives two thincs must be distinguished — the substance and the 
form. The suostance, which lies in the facts, is to this effect :— 
that a temptation proceeding firom without was overcome by 
Jesus, so that at its dose he triumphed in angelic communion. 
The temptation was real, so was the conquest. The form is to 
be observed in two particulars — ^the structure of the narrative^ 
the imagery. In structure the account is an historical dialogue ; 
such was tiie shape which it was most likely to receive at the 
hands of unlettered Orientals like the apostles. The imagery in- 
volves, with other inconsiderable particulars, the person of Satan 
(compare the Book of Job). The origin of this feature mxy be 
thus .set forth. The account of his temptation, in its essentials, 
must have been communicated to his disciples by Jesus him- 
self. As to these essentials there can be no doubt, and there 
is no difficulty. That account the narrators would put into a 
shape most congenial with their own belief and mental habits. 
Jesus had ascribed the temptation to Satan (Matt iv. 10), pro- 
bably in the same sense in which he applied the term * Satan ' 
to Peter, because that apostle ' savoured not the things that be 
of God, but the things that be of men' (Mark viii. 31, teqJ). It 
is worthy of notice that this term was applied by Christ to Peter 
in a conjuncture of an import similar to the temptation itself, 
for Peter had rebuked his Lord because he foretold nis approach- 
ing sorrows and death. If, however, Jesus used the word * Satan' 
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08 generally descriptiYe of the source of evil, the evangelists 
appear to have understood it in the vulgar acceptation of a pro* 
per person. Persian sages, in reflecting on the good and evil 
that seem to exist in the world, not being able to refer both to 
ihe same Being, conceived of two divinities — Ormuzd, the source 
of the good, and Ahriman, the source of the evil. This concep- 
tion was received by the Jews while in captivity, and transplanted 
by them to the banks of the Jordan. In the time of Christ it 
was the popular beUef, only that for Ormuzd cmd Ahriman, the 
Jews put Jehovah and Satan. 

Sucn a being, however, as the devil is commonly painted, could 
have occasioned no effectual temptation to the pure and high 
mind of Jesus. Even to ordinary men, evil in its own shape 
ceases to be evil. If the temptation was real, it must have pro- 
ceeded from a presentable source. That source is found in the 
spirit of the day — an influence to which even the mind of Christ 
oould not be wholly sealed. The Satan of the temptation was 
the JewkQi sacerdotal worldly spirit, which had full power in the 
minds of the apostles, and to which Peter gave expression on 
more occasions than that to which reference has just been made.' 
It was the spirit that savoured of the things of men more than 
those of Go^ and which was environed and recommended by all 
the apparent clauns of patriotism, aU the gentle pleadings of 
home and kindred, all the fiBiscinations of dommion and opulence, 
and, more still, by all those deep and very powerful instincts of 
Ihe heart — such as the sense of life, the love of ease, the desire 
of good, admiration of this our now sublime, now lovely abode 
of earth and sky — ^to which Jesus was bv no means insensible. 
In a word, the great alternative rose in full force before the mind 
of Jesus when tempted — ^the great alternative, God or man? 
heaven or earth ? duty or pleasure P the spurit or the body P im- 
mediate honour or undying glory P We know the result In 
this great struggle, Jesus decided for God and duty. Let it, 
however, be well observed that the temptation proceeded horn 
an outer source — ^from ' the evil that is in the world ;' from Satan, 
its representative ; from the world of which Annas, Caiaphas, and 
Pilate, were the rulers. It came not from, though it passed 
through, the mind of Jesus. 

A reference to the particulars of the temptation will add light 
to these explanations. The first trial was that when, after forty 
days of £Eisting, Jesus was hungered, the devil sug^ted that, 
if he were the Son of God, he should employ his divine power 
in order to supply himself with food. The reply was a refusal 
Jesus relied on Giod's providence, and would not use his miracu- 
lous power to supply his own personal wants. The conclusion was 
a general one, exemplified throughout his life, and specially in his 
enduring death itseu rather than ask martial aid even from angels 
(Matt xxvL 53). Thus was the Saviour kept pure from every pos- 
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lible taint of selfishness. The second trial lay in the offer of tem- 
poral dominion. This, at the time, had special attraction for the 
inind of a patriotic Jew ; for Israel, in bondage to Rome, was pant- 
ing to be free, and if encouraged in its Messianic expectations, 
might overcome its tyrant and seize the sceptre of the world. Satan 
offered his own world to Jesus on condition that Jesus would 
worship him, its master. Again a refusal, a refusal grounded on 
the highest considerations — ' Jehovah is the only God : worship 
Jehovah alone.' The third trial related to the manner in which 
the^ Messiah should offer himself to Israel. The Jews expected 
a sign (Matt. xii. 38) from heaven, that the Son of Man would 
literally 'come in the clouds of heaven ' (Dan. vii. 13). Proceed- 
ing on this belief, Satan urged Jesus to cast himself down from 
a summit of the temple, in order that, alighting unharmed amon^ 
the crowds assembled in its lowest court, he might command 
attention and challenge belief. But the Christ was to be no 
mere wonder-worker. His miraculous agency was to be kept 
free, as from selfishness, so from display. The same Providence 
which he trusted for food, he would also trust in its general 
workings, nor venture to tempt God bv exacting the intervention 
of his mighty hand. The import of the second and third temp- 
tation \a tne same, namely, that God only is to be loved, trusted, 
served, with no view but for the fulfilment of his will and the 
execution of his purposes. This grand truth is a generalisation 
of the life of Christ, the principal of whose being was, * all for 
God,' and 'all as God wills,' 'all within God's appointed sphere, 
and all after God's appointed manner.' 

The conquest thus achieved was a conquest for life. The only 
possible struggle was over. The lower world in its most attrac- 
tive form having been overcome, Jesus had before him nothing 
but God and eternity. In truth, the victory was won ; redemp- 
tion was achieved. In thought, all was finished ; there remained 
only the outward act in its several particulars, which, how impor- 
tant soever in themselves, fiowed as so many natural consequences 
from the lofty, pure, and divine fountains of the triumphant mind 
of Christ. Accordingly, with a deep insight into the essential 
and very important import of the temptation, Milton, who was a 
sreat divine as well as the most sublime of poets, makes Para- 
dise to be Kegained when Jesus has foiled the tempter and risen 
superior to the temptation. 

It deserves notice that the miraculous enters as an essential 
element into the temptation, which in one sense may be consi- 
dered as an epitome of the life of Christ; that it enters in such 
a manner that without it the narrative would lose its substance 
as well as its form ; and that, obviously, one end of the tempta- 
tion was to guard the exertion of that power from any possible 
misuse. 

There can, then, be no longer any question as to the character 
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in which Jesus is about to appear before his people. Not as a 
sociaJ reformer, not as a learned rabbi, not as a political enthu- 
siast ; but as the Messiah, the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world, the triumphant champion of goodness, the conqueror of 
sin in its latent sources, — ^in this, and not that, character did 
Jesus go forth, preaching the good tidings and healing all man> 
ner of diseases, to suffer and die for man. 



CHAPTER m. 



JESUS OPENS HIS COMMISSION IN GALILEE— BETURNS TO, AND 
IS PBOCLAIMEO BT JOHN AT, BETHABABA — GAINS FIVE DIS- 
CIPLES, WHO ATEBWABD8 BECOME APOSTLES. 

From the desert of temptation, Jesus proceeded to Galilee. 
In doing so, he returned to his native province. Such a step 
was the act of one who was conscious of being what he pro- 
fessed to be. Home is the last place to the scrutiny of which 
pretenders expose their claims, for Jesus himself has borne wit- 
ness that a prophet has no honour amongst his kinsmen (Matt 
xiii. 67). 

The deputies firom the Sanhedrim came to John, and received 
his solemn testimony to Jesus as the Christ The great Sanhe- 
drim or Synedrium, termed also the Council, was the highest 
temporal and spiritual tribunal among the Jews. It found its 
model in the bodv of seventy elders established by Moses in the 
wilderness (Numb. xi. 16), and was formed by John Hyrcanus, 
135 before Christ It consisted of seventy members, at whose 
head was the high-priest, and among whom there sat bv election 
the presidents of the twenty-four courses of priests, also called 
high-priests, scribes, or men learned in the law, and heads of 
the chief families. The general president of the assembly bore 
the title of Nasi, or prince ; next to him was the vice-president^ 
or Abbethdin, *&ther of the court of justice;* the third m honour 
had the name of Hakam, or the sage. The other members bore 
the desifi;nation of 'elders,' or councillors The place in which 
the Sanhedrim met, was a large circular hall borderingon the 
ffreat gate of the temple, which led from the court of the Women 
mto the inner court. Here the council held daily meetings, at 
which the members sat in the form of a half-moon, with the 
Nasi in the middle, the Abbethdin on his right hand, and the 
Hakam on the left. The rest took their seat in i determinate 
order. Before them were two secretaries— one on the right, the 
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other on the left — who wrote down the decisions and the sen- 
tences. The determinations of the council were final in aU civil and 
spiritual concerns. Before them came appeals from lower courts. 
They only had ^ower over life and deatn. An important part of 
tiie duties of this tribunal was to watch over the religion of the 
State in all its relations, and consequently to take cognizance of all 
new religious teachers. Hence its mission to John the Baptist, 
and the frequency of its interference with Jesus and his apostles. 

The attestation which John p;ave to Jesus was full and em- 
phatic. It was an attestation given in a perfectly orderly man- 
ner, having been elicited from the Baptist by messengers sent 
from the council at Jerusalem. It was entirely disinterested. 
John gained nothing thereby, except the satisfaction of his mind 
in havmg borne testimony to his Lord. It was also valid. John 
and Jesus were cousins. The former was acquainted, if not with 
the person, yet with the history and family relations of the lat- 
ter. Well must John have been convinced that Jesus had been 
chosen and sent of God, ere he committed his word and charac- 
ter in attesting his undertaking. Observe, edso, the bearing of 
that testimony ; it bore directly on the priests, the levites, the 
Sanhedrim. It set the claims of Jesus distinctly before their 
eyes ; it preferred those claims on reliable ^arantees. There 
could no longer be any mistake. The Sanhedrim knew what 
John and Jesus professed to be, and what were their mutu£il 
relations. If they believed John, the Christ had come. If he 
had not come, John, as well as Jesus, was a deceiver. The claim 
was made. Against that claim they might array themselves; 
but should it prove of God, they could never plead that they 
were less culpable because left in ignorance or doubt as to the 
nature of the claim, and as to who the claimant was. It was 
clearly against Jesus of Nazareth, who had been recognised of 
John as the Messiah, that the spiritual authorities of the land 
began and continued a stern, unyielding, and at last too suc- 
cessful, opposition. 

Be'thabara, the place where these interesting preliminary 
scenes took place, lay on the east bank of the Jordan, or in 
Pere'a, at a point where the brook Jazer falls into the Jordan. 
It bore also the name of Be'thany, and must not be confounded 
with the Bethany which is near Jerusalem. Both names are of 
similar import : ttie first signifies a place of transit, passage ; the 
second, a ferry. It is not certain whether the place was any 
thing more than a cluster of residences inhabited by ferry- 
men, who carried across the Jordan in their skifis persons that 
were travelling from Perea into Judah, or the reverse. There 
are no remains of Be'thabara, and we cannot, therefore, deter- 
mine the exact spot where Jesus received baptism. 

Two places, however, lying at no great distance from each 
other, dispute for the honour, — one patronized by the Greek, 
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the other by the Latin church. Thither every spring thousands 
flock to batne in the Jordan, and carry away with them a portion 
of its highly-prized water. The occasion is one of great festi- 
vity, though tne rapidity of the stream often causes fiital acci- 
dents. 

The day after that on which the members of the Sanhedrim 
had visited John, Jesus again appeared before him and received 
another marked testimony from his lips. The ensuing day, John 
took pains to direct the eyes of two of his disciples to Jesus, 
emplo^ong the significant expression, * Behold the Lamh of God!' 
(John i. 36). 'flie testimony induced the disciples, who were 
John and Andrew, to follow Jesus. The result was the conver- 
sion of these two, together with Peter. The day following, 
Philip is added to the small circle. The conversion of Philip 



led to the conversion of Nathanael, or Bartholomew (Matt x- 
3). Thus, as the immediate consequence of the testimonv of 
John, were five persons led to take part with Jesus. Of these 
five, four, namely, John, Andrew, Peter, and Philip, were Gali- 
leans ; three belonged to one town, namely, Bethsaida. John 
and Andrew were disciples of the Baptist. We note these facts, 
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because they show that the first buddings of the cause of Christ 
were natural From Jesus and John as a centre, the rays of the 



BABTHOLOMEW. 

new life gradually went forth on society. There was nothing 
forced or unnatural, nothing sudden or artificial, in the laying 
of the first stones of the church of Christ. Teachers influenced 
disciples; fellow-townsmen converted their neighbours; relatives 
communicated the new light one to another. Yet does there by 
no means appear to have existed any such close connection and 
concert between these persons as might suggest the idea of col- 
lusion. The disciples now made seem to have repaired to their 
ordinary occupations. John and Jesus parted, never to meet 
again. As, however, the new disciples went up and down to 
their several duties, they sowed the seed and prepared the way 
for the coming of their Master ; and doubtless the three Gah- 
leans, having probably been attracted to Jesus in part by what 
they had known or heard of him at home, would, m returning 
thither, spread the news that the carpenter of Nazareth had 
already received wonderful attestations to his Messiahship, and 
was on his way to lay before his countrymen credentials of a 
kind to command assent (John L 19 — 15). 
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Whether or not Jesus was aocompanied on his jotuneyinto 
Galilee b;^ any of his new disciples, we are not informed. What 
we know is, that in three days our Lord was at Cana. The jour- 
ney from Bethabara to CSana would take about thirty hours. Jesus 
must, then, have taken the shortest way. This lay up the Jordan 
vale, the Ghor, along its western bank. Keepmg on the low 
ground through the length of Samaria, our Lord probably struck 
westward, near Scythopolis, and thence proceeded to Nazareth, 
where he received an invitation which induced him to repair to 
Cana (Feb. P U.C. 781, A.D. 28). 

Scythopolis, called at an earlier day Beth-shean, 'house of 
rest' (Joshua xviL 11), though in the territory of Issachar, be- 
longed to the tribe of Manasseh ; afterwards, it was the southern 
limit of Galilee. It is mentioned by Josephus as one of the 
most eminent of the ten cities, or the Decapolis. Its position 
in a bosom formed by the curving of the Jordan, was highly for 
its advantage. Its inhabitants were for the most part of heathen 
extraction. Remains of the place are found bearing the name 
of B3rsan. Its inhabitants are in a poor condition, in conse- 
Guence of being exposed to the plundering Arabs that prowl 
tnrough the Ghor. 



CHAPTER IV. 

JESUS GOES TO CAKA, WHERE HE PEEFOSBiS HIS FIRST MIRACLE. 

As soon as Jesus arrived in Galilee, he received an invitation 
to attend a marriage which was on the point of taking place at 
Cana. Cana (a reedj, or Cana of Galilee, still so called, Kana el- 
DscheUlf or Jelil, is now a ruin on the northern side of the plain 
el-Bettauf, about three hours north-east from Nazareth (John ii. 
1, seq,^ xxL 2). The place was called *Cana of Gkililee,' to dis* 
tinguish it from * Cana the Great,' which stood in the territory 
of Asher, in Galilee of the Gentiles, between Tyre and Sidon, 
in the vicinity of Sarepta, and belonged to Svrophenicia. The 
Canaanitish woman whose daughter Jesus healed may have been 
of this town (Mark vii. 24, aeq, ; Matt. xv. 21, eeq.). 

At first, there does not appear any social reason why Jesus 
should be invited to the marriage festival at Cana. Such a 
reason may, however, be found in the fact that Nathanael, one 
of the five converts, belonged to Cana (John xxi. 2). Either 
preceding or accompanying Jesus, Nathanael had gone home, 
proclainung every wnere the glad tidings that the Messiah had 
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really come. How natural, under these circumBtances, was an 
earnest wish on the part of the bridal fEumly that he should be 
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present at their festivities! — and thus do we see how it was 
that his mother, when the wine ran low, applied to Jesus as 
one who had the power to furnish a new suppfy. Prompted by 
that wish to oblige which marks a kind heart, and that readi- 
ness to contribute to innocent mirth which always accompanies 
the higher forms of goodness, Jesus yielded to his mother's ur- 
^ncy, and made use of his miraculous power, for the first time, 
m order to prolong a friendly banquet In so doing, he gave 
eyidence that he was the Son of that loving Father who is pro- 
fuse in his bestowal of what is fair and beautifrd — who loves 
smiles and flowers, and every varied hue, and all fragrant odours, 
and the music of the rustlmg trees, as well as the rich melody 
of the lark and the nightingale, and the solemn under-tones of 
the ever-moving ocean. 

The Israelites were accustomed to take wives from their 
own nation, in order to keep their blood pure. Rarely did they 
marry foreigners. At theur weddings there was little distinc- 
tion, for the great distinctions of our modem times had no 
place in their social life. Only priests were in some measure 
limited in their choice. Originally, wives were litendly bought ; 
at least, presents were given by the bridegroom, not only to the 
bride, but to her parents and brothers (Genesis xxiv. 53). The 
father of the bride, if a person of substance, presented his daugh- 
ter with a slave or two, and perhaps with some property. When 
m2 
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the choice was not made by the young man, the whole busineaB 
was in the hands of the elder persons on both sides, who some- 
times made all arrangements while as yet the young persons had 
not even seen each other. The son, after his marriage, often 
remained in his parents' house, whither his bride came. A mar- 
riage form can scarcely be said to have existed, though the 
parents and relatives pronounced their blessing on the union. 
Before the nuptials was the betrothal, by which the pair bound 
themselves to each other. On the weddinp^-day, the bridegroom, 
attended by friends, proceeded to the bride's house in order to 
convey her to his own abode. Thither, accordingly, she went, 
covered with a veil, in the midst of female companions also 
veiled. The way was enlivened with music and song. In the 
time of our Lord, the procession was led by p^ons bearing 
aloft burning lamps (or torches), who were received and wet 
comed b]^ females, proceedmg from the bridegroom's residence, 
also bearing lamps (Matt. xxiv. 1). When the bride had thus 
been conducted home, then came the marria^feast, which gene- 
rally took place in the evening. The provision necessary for the 
occasion lay with tiie bridegroom. He was, however, assisted 
by chosen friends, who probably undertook a eeneral superin- 
tendence (John iii. 29). In ricn and eminent mmilies, the fes- 
tivities were prolonged as much as seven days, the bridegroom 
and his guests were anointed with costiy perfumes, and songs 
were sung in honour of the wedded couple. The family at Cana 
appear to have been of the humbler class, since wme fSuled 
them, probably because the company was larger than was ex- 
pected, in consequence of the presence of Jesus (John IL 1 — 11). 



CHAPTER V. 

JESUS VISITS CAFEBNAUM. 



After the marriage feast at Cana, Jesus, accompanied by his 
mother, his brethren and disciples, proceeded to Cape'maum. 
It deserves notice that the Evangelists describe him as going 
down to that place. The journey was in reality a descent. Cana 
lies several hundred feet above Capernaum. This exactitude 
bespeaks the pen of an eye-witness well acquainted with the 
localities. The travellers took an easterly course. Brothers axe 
mentioned among the companions of Jesus. Whether these were 
full brothers, that is sons of his mother, or half-brothers, that 
is sons of Joseph by a former mother, we have no means of 
determining, for the Jews applied tiie term brother to cousiiu. 
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Gaj>eniai]m Btood in the modem province of Safed, the chief city 
of which, bearing the same name, is somewhat celebrated.^ Lying 
on a detached eminence, which is in the ancient territory (h 
Naphtali, Safed is seen from many distant points, and com- 
mands extensive views. When Christianity prevailed in the land, 
Safed was a prominent city. Afterwards it became for the 
Jews a kind of second Jerusalem. There they settled in con* 
sid^able nmnbers; their different schools had colleges in the 

re, and they built in it a handsome edifice for a synagoffue. 
Safed, the traditionaiy learning of the Jews flourisned 
greatly. Its ruins are said to cover the remains of some of its 
most profound rabbis. On its top are extensive remains of 
former greatness. In 1837, its inhabitants amounted to 7000 
souls. JBut in that year the place was visited by an earthquake 
which did great damage to it as well as to many other parts of 
Galilee. 

Capernaum CNahum's VtUa^ef or PleasanUnUe)^ was a place 
of moderate size on the west side of the Sea of GaUlee (Matt iv. 
13). It is not mentioned in the Old Testament, but appears 
firequently in the New, as tiie favourite place of resort for Jesus, 
and is on that account termed 'his own city' (Matt ix. 1, comp. 
irilL 14). Its exact locality is not given, only it is said to have 
lain in Galilee, on the boraers of Zebulon and Naphtali, on the 
lake of Gennesareth (Luke iv. 31 ; Matt iv. 13 ; John vL 17). 
It seems to have stood in a very fruitful vale, two hours long and 
one broad, called of old Gennesar (hence the name of the kke), 
and extending from the modern Mejdel (Magdala) to Minyen 
(probably Capernaum). Capernaum had a. great many inhabi- 
tants who prospered by fishing and commerce (Matt xL 23). It 
was a place of great resort; for the hiffh road for merchants 
between Tyre and Sidon on the west, ana Damascus on the east, 
ran through the vicinity. On the same account was it a district 
place of customs, where traders and ships had to pay taxes, and 
where, accordingly, we find Matthew, while yet a publican, or 
tax-collector, sitting to receive the dues (Matt ix. 9). 

The account now given offers reasons why Jesus frequented 
Capernaum. As a commercial city, and as having many (ientiles 
in Its population, it was less ri^dly Jewish than uie towns which 
came munediately under the mfluence of Ihe centre of priestly 
influence in the capital. For this reason Capernaum would be 
less disinclined to new ideas, and therefore not indisposed to 
lend an ear to the Nazarene teacher who was exciting general 
attention. Whatever impressions he produced were speedily 
carried east and west by commercial travellers who were m con- 
stant contact with the living world. Deeds done or doctrines 
announced at Capemaum| would soon be heard and talked of 
on the shores of the Mediterranean and in the gardens of Da- 
maacuBi and from these two points would be propagated towards 
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the extreme west and east So ready an audience, and so sure 
and speedy a channel of communication, could our Lord have 
found in. no other city of Palestine, if indeed m any other part 
of the world. 

His stay here on this occasion iras short The Passover was 
at hand. It was needftd that its assembled multitudes should 
hear the truth. Before another Passover came, the teacher^s 
mortal voice might be heard on earth no more. His enemies 
were as prejudiced as they were numerous and powezfiiL His 
days on earth were few ; his work most urgent There must be 
no delay. Besides wishing to give an exam^de of obedience to 
tiie laws and innocent usages of his country, he was naturally 
led, like all pious Jews, to go up to Jerusalem to keep the Pass- 
over. Jesus therefore hastened to the metropolis (John i. 12). 
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PARTin. 



EVENTS FBOM THE FIRST TO THE SECOND PASSOVER. 
The end of linreh, A. U 781, A. D. 28, to A. U. 78S, April, A. D. M. 



CHAPTER L 

JZSU8 ODES FBOM OAPEBNAUM TO JERUSALEM TO THE FEfr* 
TIVAL OF THE PAB80VER — CONVERSES WITH NICODEMXTS, 
AND SHOWS THAT A NEW HEART, AS WELL AS A CHANGE 
OF OPINION, IS NECESSARY IN HIS DISCIPLES. 

All that had lately taken place combined to give prominence 
and activity in the mind of Jesus to the assured conviction that 
Gk)d was with him in the great undertaking to which he was 
devoted. His soul he felt was full of God. His desires and his 
aims were all for God. He was raised into a higher sphere bv 
the divine spirit that animated him and the sacred work m whicn 
he was engaged. Greatness of soul must needs issue in great 
deeds, and in such a world as this, great deeds sometimes look 
rash and daring. Rash and daring would it look if a young 
mechanic were to enter St. Paul's cathedral, and command its 
dignitaries and their servants and auditors to depart, and leave 
the house unpolluted bv their presence. The act would appear 
Hke madness. Yet if it took effect, and if it were sustained by 
tokens of high wisdom, spotless purity of character, and works 
such as no one could perform, save by the power of God, the 
apparent insanity would prove to be truth and soberness of the 
most exalted kind, and the rashness and daring would be recog- 
nised as only a proper self-reliance and a proper exercise of 
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authority. 8uch self-reliance, and such an exercise of authority, 
might be expected in one who was God's special messenger to 
man, the word of his wisdom and power. 

Jesus is always one with himself. The unity of his character 
proves he was divine. Both when conversing with the doc- 
tors in the temple, and when changing the water into wine, you 
observe that degree of development and power which the history 
authorises you to look for; and you are now about to witness an 
exertion of authority which could not have taken place while he 
frequented the syna^gue at Nazareth as one of its ordinary 
members, but which, if his claims are well founded, he, as the 
Messiah, might be expected to put forth. 

When he arrived in Jerusalem, he found a large number of visi- 
tors already there, and saw on dl sides busy preparations for the 
approadiing festival. His attention waa specially directed to the 
traffic, noise and confusion which filled the outer courts of the tem- 
ple. There oxen bellowed and sheep bleated. Here was a huge 
collection of pigeons. In another part salt was offered for sale. 
And on sdl sides were seated men with tables before them, covered 
with native Jewish coins. These things, it was true, were needed 
for the public services. ^ Yet why are they within the sacred enclo- 
sure ? And why that air of mere business on all sides P It surely 
is a market or a fiEur, and not God's own house. In truth so it 
was. Great religious gatherings have in all countries been 
abused to worse purposes than tiiose of gain. Wherever there 
are crowds of men, human passions obtain an easy predominance, 
and religion is degraded into a pander to display, vanity, filthy 
lucre, or even licentiousness. 

Full of a holy zeal against the desecration, and having made, 
as a visible sign of authority, a whip of small cords, Jesus drove 
out of the court of the Gentiles, where they were, and where they 
disturbed the worship offered above, the sheep, the oxen, ana 
their owners, with those who sat there to give the requisite silver 
shekel to Jews from foreign lands in exchange for other money. 
He drove them out, and out they went. What power have we 
here? Why do they all hasten to depart? Why do they re- 
nounce their trade, abandon their hopes, and drive their cattle 
before them in haste ? Who is this whose voice they yield to, 
as fields of ripe com bend under the breeze ? Who is this, and 
what are his words? * Take these things hence ; make not my 
Father's house a house of merchandise.' He spake, and was 
obeyed. This power over human beings is in its very essence 
divine. All is clear, if you recognise the presence of Him who 
tumeth the heart of man as it pleaseth Him. This was the pre- 
sence which those rough natures recognised^ and, conscious of 
wrong, they fled before the inspired prophet. This power, whidi 
thus overcomes the will of man, and brin^ into ooedience that 
freedom which is the distinguishing quahty of msLOf is as truly 
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divme as is that which, with no such an antagonist, tranquilliBes 
the tossing sea, or reyives the buried dead. 

During his stay in Jerusalem on this occasion, the Saviour 
received a visit from Nicode'mus, a member of the high council, 
or Sanhedrim, a Rabbi and a Pharisee. Impelled by an earnest 
desire to converse with one whom he more than half believed to 
be the Christ, he incurred the risk of exposure and social dis- 
qualification implied in his going to Jesus under the veil of 
night. In this visit we probably see one e£fect of the answer 
borne back to the Sanhedrim by the messengers they had sent 
to John; and, npt improbably, Nicodemus had been confirmed 
in his impressions respecting Jesus by the authority just dis- 
played by the latter in purifymg the temple. There was some- 
thing more ; Jesus peiformed miracles, and his miracles occa- 
sioned belief in others besides Nicodemus. That belief, however, 
was of an earthly nature ; for when Jesus proceeded to set before 
him the great spiritual truth of the necessity'of the new birth, 
that learned rabbi did not comprehend even the terms employed. 
A man, then, may confess Jesus to be a teacher sent from God, 
and yet be on the outside of the heavenly kingdom. It was 
necessary that Nicodemus should be bom again, even after he 
had made the avowal that he received Christ as a divinely-sent 
instructor. The assent of the intellect is of small avail, unless 
it is followed by a thorough change of heart. Newness of mind 
it is which makes ns members of Christ's church. From a love 
of God, Christ, and goodness, we must cease to do evil and learn 
to do well, ere we have a scriptural right to call ourselves by the 
holy name of Christ. 

Already did the prophetic mind of Jesus see the dark cloud 
which was rising over Gethsemane' and Calvary. It may have 
been some special hardness of heart and malignity of design 
manifested in regard to him in this visit to Jerusalem, which 
gave prominence and force to the conviction in his mind, that 
an early and violent death would be the reward of his benign 
exertions. Now, however, for the first time, does he refer to that 
sad issue, in terms which, though dark when they were uttered, 
are at present no less clear than full of meaning. Being asked 
by what authority he expelled the trafiickers out of the temple, 
he answered, * Destroy this temple (of my body), and in three 
days I will raise it up.* It may serve to point the contrast there 
is between the spirituality of Jesus and the material tone of mind 
on the part of all around him, that not even his disciples under- 
stood these words, till fact gave the interpretation in his resui^ 
rection from the dead. The less cannot produce the greater. 
How then could the apostles have created the great original they 
drew ? In this connection, our Lord delivered a sentiment of 
supreme consequence to man, and of so high and comprehensive 
a nature, that it could have proceeded only from a mind that was 
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in the closest relations with the All-wise Father — a sentiment 
that the reader would do well to imprint on his memory, and, 
with earnest prayer to Qod for li^ht and blessins, study to com- 
prehend in all its force : it is this — and remember they are the 
words of Christ — Ood so loved the toorld, thai he gave his onfy- 
begotten Son, that whosoever helieveth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting Ufe (John iL 13 — ^iii. 21). 



CHAPTER n. 



JESU8, LEAVING JEEU8ALEM, TAKES A MISSIONAET TOUE IS 

JUDEA, AND TEACHES NEAS THE JOEDAN. 

Summer of U. C. 781 ; A. D. 28. 

Though a favourable impression had been made on ^code- 
mus, and probably other persons whose minds were less closed 
asainst truth than those of the mass, yet Jerusalem was not a 
puu» in which Jesus could hope that his doctrine would speedily 
gain a firm standing. Like the bare surface of its own mm, the 
hearts of its inhabitants received not the seed of this divine life. 
Capital cities are least disposed to new ideas and great moral 
changes. Custom, fashion, regard to man, the love of show and 
grandeur, combine there to strengthen and perpetuate existing 
modes of thought and forms of life. It is in the provinces, over 
Ihe breadth of the land, in open and generous hearts, that new 
doctrines must be planted, if they are to have free course and 
become powerful. From Jerusalem, then, Jesus turned, shortly 
after the Passover, and proceeded into the land, that is into the 
open spaces, of Judea. In truth, it appears that, either inune- 
diately or at a later period, he repaired to the Jordan, since he 
is described as being engaged in baptising (John iii. 22, 26). 

Jesus was too wise a teacher to neglect opportunities. The 
banks of the Jordan were already prepared to give him an atten- 
tive hearing; and having, accordlDgly, proceeded thither, he 
found large audiences and made many disciples (John iiL 26). 
His success seems to have awakened a feeling of jealousy in the 
minds of some of John's disciples, who, in consequence, con- 
sidted their master on the point. Consistent with himself, that 
great man, who was so near the kingdom of God, made use of the 
occasion to renew his testimony to Jesus. * He must increase, 
but I decrease. He that cometh from above, is above all. The 
Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into his hand&' 
(26—36). 
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JBnon fafauntamjf where John was then baptising ^3), has 
by some been held to be an inconsiderable piace in Samaria, 
three hours below Scythopolis, on the west hsMs, of the Jordan. 
Others are of opinion that the name merely indicates a stream 
which, in that vicinity, flowed into the Jordan. 

South of ^non, m the vale of the Jordan, lay Salim, or 
Salem. This place has been identified with that in which Mel- 
ohizedek dwelt (Qen. xiv. 18, comp. xxxiii. 18). It is interesting 
to see these two divine prophets, John and Jesus, employing 
in union the same water of the Jordan for the same work of 
Qod — John in the higher, Jesus in the lower position on the 
river — ^both forgetful of themselves, and solely given to the ful- 
filment of their respective offices. So ought different bodies of 
Christians to work in love one with another for their common 
Master. This denomination, Hke John, mav in the main have 
but a preparatory duty to perform. Another, entering more 
deeply into the mind of Christ, may preach the gospel in its fid- 
ness and its purity. However, if both perform tiieir task out of 
love to Jesus and with mutual good-will, they are doubtiess 
accepted in the sight of Him who sent and supported both John 
the herald and Christ the Lord. 

Here, again, we have to lament the brevity of the evangelical 
narratives. Only a few verses (John iii. 22 — 36) have reference 
to these transactions. Over what length of time they extended, 
we are therefore unable exactly to say. Terms employed, * he 
tarried and baptised' (22), imply some duration. Probably, 
several months were thus spent (comp. iv. 36). 



CHAPTER m. 



JESUS, IN THE PEOVINCE OP SA.MAEIA, CONVEESES WITH THE 
WOMAN OP THE COUNTET. 

Dec. U. C. 781 ; A. D. 28. 

In December, or four months before harvest (John iv. 35), 
Jesus left Judea, and departed again into Galilee (3). This 
implies that he made his journey in winter, a season in which, 
thouffh not so inauspicious for travelling as with us, it was not 
usual to imdertake long journeys (Matt. xxiv. 20). Hence we 
should infer that our Lord must have had some pressing reason. 
Indeed, he appears to have been influenced by the danger into 
which his forerunner, John, had fallen. Tins motive expudns the 
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passage in John iv. 1, in which the departure of Jesus is referred 
to the &ct that Jesus made and haptised more disciples than 
John, — ^the implication being, that if John had fallen under the 
open displeasure of the rulers of the land, Jesus, who was making 
greater inroads on their power, could not consider himself safe. 
Accordingly, Matthew expressly ascribes his repairing to Qalilee 
at this juncture to the imprisonment of John ; his words are, 
< Now, when Jesus heard (or, more literally, Jesus haying heard) 
that John was cast into prison, he departed into Qalilee (Matt 
iv. 12, comp. Mark i. 14, Luke iv. 14). 

We must explain the immediate occasion of John's imprison- 
ment. Herod Antipas, who, with the title of tetrarch, was, after 
the death of his father, Herod the C}reat, ruler of (Galilee and 
Pere'a, had married the daughter of A'retas, king of Arabia. 
Having been entertained in the house of his half-brother, PhUip, 
who lived as a private person, he abused the confidence by win- 
ning the love of Herooias, the wife of his host. A part of the 
secret understanding that arose between these guilty persons 
was, that the daup;hter of Aretas should be put away. The lat- 
ter became acquamted with the fact, and induced her husband 
to convey her to the castle of Machee'rus. As soon as she arrived 
thither, she hastened into Arabia to her father. Meanwhile, 
Antipas and Herodias came together. So scandalous an affidr 
occasioned great excitement. John, as a teacher of morality, 
could not hold his peace. He spoke in terms of strong repro- 
bation of Herod's conduct The prince was displeased. He 
saw the general dissatisfaction, ana was afraid of its political 
consequences. He believed John was at the head of the com- 
plainants, and determined to put a stop to the crowing dis- 
content He cast that virtuous man into prison. Tunishment 
awaited the abandoned tetrarch. The father of his injured wife 
began against him a successful war, which must have ended in 
his ruin, had he not been bidden by his masters, the Romans, to 
discontinue hostilities. Ea^r to procure the title of king, Herod 
went to Home, and, with Herodias, was banished to Lyons, in 
France. 

How much are great men dependent on princes ! How much 
are God's messengers dependent on the vices of the great ! Had 
not Herod Antipas been the ruler of Galilee, had ne not been 
guilty of Incest, he would not have been reproved, and John 
would not have been cast into prison. But over and through the' 
evil as well as the good deeds of high and low, God works his 
sovereign will and brings his gracious designs to pass. John 
was silenced, but a greater than John was there ; and though *the 
Prince of Peace' and his harbinger both suffered death at the 
hands of unjust and biffoted men, yet their names live, their 
teachings survive, their deeds have become imperishable ; more 
still, their lives are an unfading and inexhaustible source of 
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moral power to all generations. The good never die ; the me- 
mory of Herod and Herodlas remains for ever covered with 



Fort MachiBrus, in which John was held captive, stood in 
Pere'a, three hours from the northern part of the Dead Sea, on 
a high and steep hill, environed by deep valleys, of which the 
northern has still hot and cold springs. At the foot of the hiU 
there in time grew up a considerable town, in which Herod the 
Great built a splendid palace. 

^ In passing into GalUee, our Lord's road lay through Sama- 
ria. The evangelist John speaks of this route being necessary. 
He does not tell us whence the necessity arose. The train of 
remark in which we are engaged may serve to make it clear. 
Jesus left Judea in order that he mi^ht avoid being near Herod 
Antipas. The same consideration mduced him to travel into 
Galilee through Samaria, instead of Pere'a, the way ordinarily 
taken by Israelites passing to the north, in order to keep aloof 
from the Samaritans, between whom and the Jews there was an 
old bitter feud. The existence of that enmitv, indeed, could 
hardly have prevailed with Jesus so as to make him shun Sama- 
ria; for while he partook not in the narrow feelings of the Jew, 
he would be very desirous to abate the ill-will of ue Samaritan. 
He could not forget that he had other sheep, not of the pure 
Hebrew blood, whom he must bring to himself, that there miffht 
be one fold and one shepherd (John x. 16). And certainly his 
heart was ready to exhibit the Samaritans in the most favourable 
li^ht, since in his inimitable parable he makes one of that de- 
spised race perform an act of humanity which had been neglected 
b^^ priest and levite (Luke x. 33). Nor was his impartial love 
without its reward. On one occasion, he passed through Sama- 
ria to Jerusalem. Ten lepers met him and sought his aid. They 
were healed. But the only one that showed his gratitude was a 
Samaritan (Luke xvii. 11, seq,). 

The inhabitants of Samaria were not legitimate descendants of 
Abraham, the great forefather of the Hebrew people. The king- 
dom of Israel, after its separation from Judah, became very ido- 
latrous ; and when it fell under the power of Ass}Tia, large por- 
tions of its native population were replaced bv various families 
of Chaldee origin. With these pagans the old residents inter- 
married, giving birth to a spurious race, who, as such, were held 
in disesteem b^ their Jewish neighbours. This sentiment became 
the stronger, since at the era wnen Judah was rising to a prac- 
^cal acknowledgment of Jehovah as the only God, uie popula- 
tion of Samaria endeavoured to unite the worship of the Creator 
'^th that of idols. In time, however, the latter, as well as the 
former, came to recognise Jehovah alone. Meanwhile, the ill-will 
between these neighbouring and kindred peoples was increased 
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by efforts peneTeringly made, on the part of the Samaritans, to 
impede liie Jews in uieir labours to procure a secure settlement 
in their native land after their return from captiyity at Babylon, 
and in particular to preyent, or at least hinder, the reconstruc- 
tion of the old national temple. The hatred was carried to a 
very hiffh pitch by another event. An attempt had been made 
to purirjr tne Hebrew blood, by inducing Israelites married to 
foreign women to put away their wives. Hence there arose a 

Jatriotic feeling wmch, supported by the Mosaic law, made the 
ews feel very averse to the union of one of their countrymen 
with a woman of another land. Now, at the time when Alex- 
ander of Macedonia overcame Dari'us, king of Persia, ManaV 
seh, brother of the Jewish high-priest Jaddu, married the daugh- 
ter of Sanballat, the Persian governor of Samaria. This occa- 
sioned great offence. The Jews required Manasseh to divorce 
his heathen wife. He refused, maintaining that the laws of 
Moses had been made more rigid in their application than the 
legislator himself intended. In consequence of his refusal, the 
Jews threatened they would take away nis sacerdotal office. On 
this he fled, and his father-in-law prociured for him the dignity 
of high-priest among the Samaritans. He also succeedea in 
gaining uom Alexander permission to erect a temple on Mount 



Through the hands of Manasseh the Samaritans received the 
book of the law, the only part of the Hebrew Scriptures which 
they recognised as of divine authority. Under the guidance of 
this book, divine worship was set up in the temple on Gerizim, 
and the prevalent idolatry was effectually undermined. In one 
respect, mdeed, the Samaritans were superior to the Jews, for 
they did not make the word of God of none effect by the tradi- 
tions of narrow-minded men. It is also said that in the Messiah 
they expected not so much a temporal as a spiritual deliverer. It 
is an ola and a true remark, that the nearer sects are to each 
other, the greater is their mutual dislike. This is exemplified in 
the hatred, which now took a very deep hue, and has lasted to 
the present hour, between the Jews and the Samaritans, and 
which with the former made the very name of the latter a term 
of reproach (John viii. 48). That the Samaritans possessed and 
reverenced the five books of Moses, might have been a point of 
union between them and the Jews ; and that they had an altar 
on Gerizim, was a recognition of the same Jehovah whom the 
Jews worshipped. To a great extent, the two nations were in 
substance agreed. But we inveterate hostility that had lonff 
prevailed, fixed attention on the points of diversity alone ; and 
the inconsiderable question whether men ought to worship in 
Jerusalem or on Genrim, became far more important and iniu- 
ential than the great &ct that Jew and Samantan were, as mo- 
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liotheists, worshippers of the Qreat Being who made heaven and 
earth. 

But a new dispensation was at hand. Jesusi returning through 
Samaria in the ^wer of the Spirit (Luke iv. 14), preached a 
doctrine there wmeh causes all questions of local worship to sink 
in hnportanoe. These are his words, as spoken to the woman 
of Samaria : ' God is Spirit ; and they that worship him, must 
worship him in spbit and in truth' (John iv. 24). The greater 
is the condemnation of those who, professing to receive Jesus as 
' the way, the truth, and the life,' act still after the old leaven, 
and have no dealings with even fellow-professors of the gospel, 
if in their creed or their ritual they differ from themselves ' one 
jot or one tittle.' 

The apostles of Jesus shared the prejudices of their country- 
men agamst the Samaritans. When, however, they had received 
the same Holy Spirit as actuated their Lord, Philip preached 
Christ in Samaria (Acts viii. 5), and Peter and John completed 
the foundation there of a Christian church. 

It was the general opinion that the Samaritans had died out, 
till a learned Frenchman, named Sylvester de Sacy, in 1822, 
informed the world that a remnant of them still remained in the 
old locality. Since his time, the Samaritans have been repeat- 
edly visitea by travellers. They retain their reverence for Moses 
and the Pentateuch ; but their temple is in ruins, their number 
is verv small, and almost the only Uiing that they retain undi- 
minished is their bigotry. 

Passing through Samaria, Jesus came to Sychar, now Nablous, 
the Capitol of the modem province of Nablous. The ancient 
name of the place is Shechem, that is ' shoulder,' an appellation 
said to be derived from the shape of the city. Sychar, denoting 
* falsehood' or ' drunkenness,' is one of those plays on words of 
which the Jews were fond, and was the name by which in deri- 
sion they denominated the place. At a later period it received 
the name of Neapolis, or 'new town,' which is found in its pre- 
sent designation, Nablous. Shechem, which has even now a 
population of ten thousand persons, lies in part on the slope of 
a lull, in part stretches along a beautiful but narrow vde, aoout 
a quarter of an hour in breadth, which divides Mount Gerizim 
on the south from its opposite hill, Mount Ebal. In the town 
is a fine fountain, springing forth in a kind of grotto, canals from 
which carry water to all parts of the city. The view of Nablous 
from the neighbouring hills is ravishing. There the eye falls on 
idiarming plants, whose odours embalm the air; there, gardens 
spread out, attired in the gayest colours and the most delicate 
forms ; and there also rise trees of various kinds, yet all beautiful. 
The valley itself, well watered and prolific, offers 'fields white 
unto harvest,' or olives, figs, almonds, citrons, and mulberries. 

n2 
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Shechem, the capital of Ephiaim, was, next to Jerusalem and 
Hebron, one of the most ancient and most celebrated towns of 
the Land of Promise. At a yery early day it m&ybe considered 
to haye been the central point of the country. When Abraham 
came from Mesopotamia into Canaan, he first tarried here 
(Genesis xii. 6). Here, too, Jacob bought land and erected an 
altar (xxziiL 18). On the same spot, Joshua, now near his end, 
collected the chiefs of the people, in order to bind them in a 
bond of faithful sendee to Jehoyah (Josh. xxiy.). Yet the old 
idolatry retained roots in the soil, on which rose a temple to the 
Phenician diyinity, Baal-Berith (eovenant-hrd, Judg. ix.). Not 
unsuitable, therefore, was Shechem to become the centre of the 
new and idolatrous kingdom founded by Jeroboam (1 Kings 
xiL). It was customary, under the Roman dominion, to giye 
new names to towns in honour of some emperor. Thus, She- 
chem received tiie appellation of Flavia Neapolis in honour of 
Vespasian, whose family title was Flavins. When Christianil^ 
prevailed, Neapolis was the seat of a bishop, and in it the phi- 
losopher and martyr Justin, generally called Justin Martyr, was 
bom (163 A.D.)» who suffered death at Home for his fidelity to 
Christ. 

Near Nablous is Jacob or Joseph's field— * the parcel of ground 
that Jacob save to his son Joseph' (John iv. 5, comp. Genesis 
xlviiL 22), having purchased it <of the children of Hamor' 
(xxxiii. 19). It begins at the foot of Mounts Gerizim and Ebal, 
and extends about an hour in length and a quarter of an hour in 
breadth. Being weU watered, it is very fruitful, and the more 
pleasant because surrounded by fruitful hills. In this parcel of 
sround stands a small white building, which is called ' Joseph's 
Grave,' but which, whatever the original was, is a Mohammedan 
tomb or wely. Here the bones of Joseph were buried (Joshua 
xxiv. 32). This tomb is honoured alike by Turks, Arabs, Jews, 
and Christians. 

Near tiie south-east, about half an hour, from the entrance 
of the vale and the town, is Jacob's Well. Entering it by a 
narrow opening, the traveller finds himself under a kind of 
dome, beneath which stands an altar where mass is performed. 
The well itself, hewn out of the rock, is nine feet in diameter. 
The depth, though much lessened by stones thrown in to sound 
it by travellers, is still seventy-five feet. It contains spring 
water. 

On the two opposite sides of the valley rise Gerizim and EbaL 
Gerizim, south-east of Shechem, nearly a thousand feet in height, 
has vegetation at its foot, but nresents in general a bare appear- 
ance. On the north-west stands Ebal, similar in shape and cha- 
racter to Gerizim. The two rise like immense walls or bastions, 
as if for the protection of the venerable objects whidh they 
enclose. After the destruction (129 A.C.) of their temple on 
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Gerizim, by John Hyrca'nus, the Samaritans erected on the spot 
an altar at which they offered sacrifices. To this Mount they 



1. Altar of Burnt Offering. I 4. Altar of Greek. 

2. Incense. I 5. Do. 

3. Roman. | 6. Roman. 

ascribed a special sanctity, under the conviction that on the 
destruction of the temple of Solomon, the sacred articles of the 
Holy of Holies were concealed on its summit, and that Moses 
gave a command for the erection there of an altar for sacrifices 
(Deut xxvii. 4 — 8). In the passage it is Ebal, not Gerizim, that 
is mentioned. The former, say the Samaritans, was substituted 
by the Jews for the latter. Both hills are, however, celebrated 
i]x>m the fact that Moses commanded the blessings of the law to 
be proclaimed to the assembled Israelites from Gerizim, and its 
curses from Ebal (Josh. vlii. 33). 

These details of themselves explain several points in the very 
interesting and important conversation held by our Lord with 
the Samaritan woman. The valley runs from east-south-east to 
west-north-west. At the north-eastern foot of Gerizim is Na- 
blous. At the south-eastern entrance of the vale, stands Jacob's 
well. Somewhat farther in, and over towards Ebal, is Joseph's 
tomb. Our Lord there, soon after entering the vale at its south- 
eastern end, sat down on the raised parapet of the well, having 
at his back and on his left hand Gerizim, which, pointing to 
it with his hand, he appropriately speaks of as Hhia mountain' 
(John iv. 21). Immediately under his feet stretched out the 
fertile fields 'that Jacob gave to his son Joseph,' now (in Decem- 
ber) covered with the verdure of the coming harvest. In his 
front, on the right hand, stood the tomb, beyond which rose Mount 
Ebal. Farther up the vale, the town extended along the base of 
Gerizim. What a cluster of interesting and venerable objects ! 
How frill of the most affecting associations was the vale when 
Jesua taught there; but how much more affecting since it was 
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hallowed by hit presence, and made the root where he enunci- 
ated tiie grand troth, ' Ood is Spirit'! Worthy of observation 
is it that Uie spot which in all Palestine, Jerusalem scarcely 
excepted, was most fitted to fill the mind of Christ with the 
past, and dictate a religious teaching enjoining reverence for 
place, form, and ritual, should be the spot where the firee 
mind of Christ gave utterance to a thought pure from all mate- 
rial restrictions whatever — a thought which produces a worship 
independent of localitjr, nation, priesthood, and creeds, and 
which in its final operations will break down every barrier, and 
make all the discordant religions and sects on earth into one 
universal loving church. 

There is another liberal feature in the conversation. In the 
East, the intellect of women is held in disesteem. The genuine 
spirit of the Mosaicpolity did something to raise women to their 
natural position. But the rabbins counteracted its tendencies. 
Amonff their maxims are these — ^^ A man salutes not a woman;* 
' He who instructs his daughter in the law, is like one that drives 
a fool.' Accordingly, in the time of Jesus, the education of 
women was disregarded. It was also, as unusual, so unbecoming, 
for a man to converse in public with a woman. Hence the sur- 
prise felt by Christ's disciples, the utterance of which seems to 
nave been oarely suppressed by their reverence towards him 
(John iv. 27). For hieh was me altitude at which he stood 
who to a woman, and tiiat woman a Samaritan, communicated 
the most lofLy spiritual instruction, — and with a woman, and 
that woman a Samaritan, associated ideas and sympathies that 
will endure as long as truth endures. Thus did Jesus teach in 
act as well as in word. In his teaching, the act and the word 
are blended together — ^the highest word with the noblest act. 

Availing himself, according to his custom, of the suggestions 
made by natural objects, the Saviour save his disciples a memo- 
rable lesson. Arrivmg in the valley about noon, and having sat 
down to take rest, Jesus sent his disciples forward to procure 
food. After a time they returned. Meanwhile, he had become 
wholly absorbed in high spiritual concerns; and when pressed to 
eat, sought to communicate to his companions the earnestness 
in Gbd's work which he himself felt * You are occupied with 
the wants of the body, and postpone the wants of the soul. < Eat,' 
you say, 'eat now, and preach hereafter.' As in the natural world 
there are yet four months before the reaper puts in his sickle to 
reap that growing com, so in spiritual things ^ou look to distant 
days. But now is the time for labour, now is the day of salva- 
tion. Lift up your eyes and survey the fields of human life, for 
they are already white unto harvest' (27 — 38). How true this 
was, soon appeared. Men's minds in Samaria were in a measure 
ready to receive Christ. The woman acknowledged Jesus to be 
Messiah, and brought many to the same avowal 'Many 
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more believed because of his own word' (41), when havingi at the 
entreaty of the Samaritans, gone into Shechem, he abo£ there 
two days, dispensing the bread of life. 



CHAPTER IV. 



JESUS GOES FBOM 6HEGHEM (Nobhus) TO CANA, IK GALILEE| 
AND HEALS THE COUBTIEB'S SON. 

Having laid in Samaria a solid foundation for his church, the 
Lord Jesus travelled from Shechem to Cana, in Galilee. In so 
doing, he came to the city of Samaria, ptassinff up the narrow and 
beautiful vale formed by the continuation of Gerizim and EbaL 
"Wilson thus speaks respecting the locality: 'We were greatlj 
charmed with ue appearance of the country as we proceeded, it 
beinff highly picturesque in its features, thoroughly irrigated, 
fertile, and well cultivated. The gardens and orcharas near the 
town from which we had set out (Shechem), with their fig, and 
olive, and almond, and pomegranate, and other fruit and flower- 
ing trees, were truly pleasing. We noticed numerous birds 
amon^ their branches, particularly the ffoldfinch' (< Lands of 
the Bible,' ii. 80). Dr. Wilson reports that the district is well 
watered. This, which is the cause of its luxuriance, is occasioned 
by numerous springs. The sides of the valley are clothed with 
villages, some of which are of a considerable size ; and these 
human abodes are surrounded by broad, tilled fields and olive- 
groves, so that the whole journey offers a succession of grati- 
fying sights. In the north-west, near its termination, it expands 
into a wide basin about two hours in diameter, in the middle of 
which rises the beautiful round, swelling hill of Samaria, standing 
alone and surrounded on all sides by loftier heights. The envi- 
rons are far more beautiful and productive than those of Jeru- 
salem ; and did man here but perform his duty, nature would 
support a himdred-fold greater number of human beings with 
the most precious of her fruits. The whole hill is under culti- 
vation. About midway, it is encircled by a small terrace like a 
ffirdle. Higher up are vestiges of lesser terraces, where, pro- 
bably, ran streets of the ancient city. The village which repre- 
sents that place — ^namely, Sebastijeh — ^lies on the east side of 
the girdle. This word is the Araoic form of Sebaste (Augui- 
iajf the name given to the city in honour of the emperor 
Augustus, by Herod the Great when he enlarged and adorned 
the place. Previously, it was termed Samaria, or Shomron, from 
fihemer, of whom Omzii tenth king of Israel, bought the billi and 
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built thereon the city, making it, instead of Tirzah, his royal 
abode. Samaria thus became the capital of the kingdom of 
Israel (1 Kin^ xvL 23, 24, xx. 43, zxL 1, xxiL 10). As such, it 
stands in Scripture in opposition to Jerusalem (Jer. xxiiL 13, 
14 ; Ezek. xvi. 44, $eq, ; Amos yi, 1 ; Micah L 1). Here, ac- 
cording to tradition, was John the Baptist interred. After the 
death of Christ, a CSiristian church was founded (Acts viii.), and 
in time it came under the superviBion of a bishop. 

Four hours north-east of Samaria lay the ancient town of 
Jezreel fJBsdrae^la, or Strode la), on a hill in the plain of the 
same name, and in the territory of Issachar. It was a consider- 
able place in the province of Samaria. In it, king Ahab had a 
palace, out of a window of which oueen Je'zabel, AhaVs wife, 
was thrown (2 Kin^s ix. 33). On tne spot is still found a lai^e 
Tillage, called Zarahein. 

North-west of Jezreel lay Shunem (Josh. xix. 18), south of 
Mount Tabor, near which was the camp of the Philistines when 
they fought against Saul and gained the victory after which 
that unhappy monarch put an end to himself (1 Sam. xxviiL 4). 
There EHsha found hospitality (2 Kings iv. 8, aeq.). The pla(^ 
now has the name of Salem. 

Below Cana, in Zebulon, lay Getii-hepher, the birtii-place of 
< Jonah, the son of Amittai the prophet' (2 Kings xiv. 25). There 
the traveller may see a tomb, said to be that of the prophet, 
bearing the image of the fish which is believed to have swallowed 
Jonah. Near is a spring, bearinff the name of Jonah's Well. 

^ After Jesus had come into GaSlee, his disciples probably left 
him for a time, in order to visit their homes and give some atten- 
tion to their a£5urs. Mark what is the place to which Jesus first 
repaired. If there is in the country any town where he had 
already made friends, and where he had m consequence gained 
a foothold for his yet infant cause, it is to that place vou would 
expect him to proceed. I^ however, in his conduct wnile at that 
place on a former occasion there had been any thing of a ques- 
tionable nature, — ^if, seeming to perform a miracle, he had com- 
mitted a fraud, or indulged in a practical jest, that would be 
the last spot that he would visit. To Cana, nowever, where he 
wrought bis first miracle, does he repair. There, as was natural, 
he met with a cordial reception, the rather because the Galileans 
had witnessed what he had done at the Passover in Jerusalem* 
His fame went forth through the land. It soon became known 
at Cape'maum that Jesus was at Cana. It happened that a son 
of one of the courtiers of Herod Antipas lay dangerously ill in 
Capernaum. Remedies had been tried in vam. The Either has- 
tened up into the hills to entreat Jesus to descend into the basin 
of Gennesareth in order to heal his son, then at the point of 
death. In so doing, he may have been urged by a desire to learn 
whether or not Jesus possessed the alleged miraculous power. 
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Certainly Jesus renroved the demand thas made for snpematuiBl 
evidence. The &ther, however, predominated oyer the doubter* 
The nobleman earnestly entreated Jesus to go down before his 
child was no more. Jesus, yielding to the father's wish, and 
desirous of removing the inquirer's doubt, did more than was 
asked, and, bidding him depart, announced that his son's restora- 
tion was ensured. The nobleman, overcome by this dignified 
and compassionate conduct, could do no other tnan believe the 
Master's word. While returning home, he was met by servants 
who announced his son's recovery. A comparison showed that 
the recovery began at the time when Jesus eranted the Other's 
request. One consequence was his conversion, and that of aU 
his family (John iv. 46^54, comp. Matt. viii. 5, 8eq.), 

In the course of the narrative, mention is incidentally made of 
the seventh hour. This circumstance, though slight, is not un- 
important, since it is one of those tokens of reality which deserve 
our confidence. In the time of our Lord, the Jews divided the 
day from dawn to even into twelve hours, so that from six to 
seven in the morning was the first hour $ from seven to eight the 
second, and so on ; wis would make the seventh hotir to corre- 
spond with our one o'clock, p. m. (comp. Matt. xx. 3, 6). 

The writer of the fourth Gospel states, that this was the second 
miracle Jesus did when he was come out of Judea into (Galilee 
(iv. 54). The import of the terms is not very clear; and in this, 
as well as in the absence of other exact particulars touching the 
words and deeds of our Lord at this time, we are left to bewail 
a deficiency which we must not attempt to supplement by pic- 
tures of the imagination. 



CHAPTER V. 



JESUS BETUBNS 80UTHWABD, AND ATTENDS IN JEBUSALEM 
THE FESTIVAL OF PUEIM. 

March, U.C. 782; A.D. 29. 

With Cana, probably, as his centre, Jesus preached the gos- 
pel in difierent parts of Galilee, postponing a visit to the town 
where he had been brought up, until he had obtained such in- 
fiuence in the country as would be likely to secure him a patient 
hearing among his former neighbours (Matt. iv. 17 ; Mark i. 14, 
15; Lukeiv. 14,15). 

In the ensuing March (782), however, Jesus went up to Jeru- 
salem to attend a feast of the Jews. His reasons for this step 
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are not recorded. Perhaps ke wished to lose no opportunity of 
bearing testimony to the truth in the metropolis of his country. 
The feast to which he went is not named. Learned men are 
divided on the subject. It may have been the feast of Purim, 
or Lots. This feast, it has been calculated, fell this year (782) 
on a sabbath, between which and the ensuing Passover there 
were thirty days. The feast of Purim was designed to com- 
memorate the deliverance of the Jews by Esther and Mordecai, 
when, throuffh the influence of the wicked Haman, they had been 
condemned by Ahasue'rus, king of Persia, to immediate destruc- 
tion. As commemorative of a deliverance, the festival was a 
season of rejoicing — * they made days of feastins and joy, and of 
sending portions one to another, and gifts to the poor' (Esther 
ix). 

While in Jerusalem, Jesus healed a man who had for thirty- 
eight years been without the use of his limbs. Near the pool 
Bethesda, which has been found at the north-eastern comer of 
the platform on which the temple stands, had this lame person 
long lain on a straw pallet, called his bed, in the hope that some 
one among the persons whom the repute of the healing efficacy 
of the water brought thither, would kindly help him to descend 
the steps which led to them. There had he lam with hope ever 
rising, and ever disappointed. At length Jesus came, when, at 
his word, the sick man arose, took up his couch, and walked. < The 
same day was the sabbath' (John v. 9). The Jews, unable to deny 
the miracle, imputed to Jesus a breach of the law because he 
had healed on a sabbath-day. Knowing their maliciousness, 
Jesus kept in private. Venturing, however, to appear in the 
temple, he met the man, who, havmg learnt who his benefactor 
was, reported his name to the Jews. On this, they began to 
persecute the Saviour, and carried their wrath so far, that they 
even soueht to take away his life. Faithful to his mission, Jesus 
claimed uie right to heal on the sabbath-day, seeing that in blU 
that he did, he, as the messenger and image of God, worked in 
union with the Source of law, the Giver of health, life, and all 
things. In confirmation of lus right to be Lord over the sab- 
bath, Jesus adduced the testimony to himself given by John l^e 
Baptist (v. 32—35), and the greater witness borne by the Father, 
when, with the descent of the accompanying dove, he declared, 
* This is my beloved Son, hear ye him' (36—38). Finally, Jesus 
appealed to the writings of the Old Testament, saying* Search 
the (your) Scriptures, for they testify of me' (39). He ended 
with a suitable reproof, ascribing their hostility to him to their 
bad moral qualities. They had not the love of God in them; 
they received honour one from another ; they believed not the 
writings of Moses, who wrote of Christ ; therefore had they not 
the wm to come to Jesus, but manifested to him £dl the aversion 
of hearts whoUy alien to his own. These evil dispositions suffi- 
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ciently account for the rejection of Christ by the Jews. Wher* 
ever such a temper of mind exists, it still keeps men from Jesus.. 
Even in his outward church are there very many who, professing 
Christ, love and serve the world, and so remain passively adverse 
to the great principles, sympathies, and workings of his religion. 
Persons in this unnappy state cannot be convinced or moved to 
good until they are bom again of the Spirit of God. A bad 
heart is a ceaseless spring of unbeliefs. 

The lofty claims preferred bv Jesus, and the multiform evidence 
by which he sustained them, had the effect of abashing his ene- 
mies, and so for the time securing his personal safety. Yet might 
the dender barrier which existed in those narrow and passionate 
souls at any moment be borne down by a flood of unholy zeal. 
Jesus, therefore, having it in charge to establish his kingdom on 
a broad basis, seems to have judged it his duty to remove at once 
to a distance. Accordinglvi in the narrative of his apostle John 
we find him in Galilee (John vi. 1). 



CHAPTER VI. 



JESUS, AGAIN IN GALILEE, FBEACHES AT NAZARETH, AND IS 
BEJECTED. 

March 26th, A. D. 29. 

At length Jesus proceeded to Nazareth, and, according to his 
custom, entered the synagogue with a view to offer inst^ction. 
How quick and strong must his heart have beaten when, going 
into the town, he met on all sides familiar objects, and saw the 
intense gaze fixed on him by many a well-known countenance 
as he stood up in the synagogue to read ! What a change was 
he conscious of having undergone ! He who, the last time he 
worshipped there, was in trouble and in doubt, as one having 
a sure persuasion that he had been called to a high work, yet 
hardly knowing or daring to hope what work, was on the point 
of talung the decisive step which would determine all and involve 
his fette for ever ; he who, with dim perceptions yet an heroic 
resolve, with a fiuttering heart but a nrm tread, had only a few 
months before left that town, where he had laboured with his 
bands, enjoyed domestic happiness, and learnt to know God in 
constant prayer, — the same person now stood there with well- 
defined views, with a fully-ascertained commission, with unques- 
tionable power and treasures of spiritual wisdom, to apply to 
himself the most emphatic words of tiie great national prophet, 
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and so to claim as his own the office and character of the long 
and ardently expected Messiah. 

A synagofi^e (place of meeting) was a public building in 
which the Jews held their religious assemblies. Synagogues 
were situated either within or without the city, commonly on an 
eleyated spot. In having a roof, they differed from the proseu- 
che (prayer-rooms^ Acts xtL 13), which were open at the top, 
and which, holding the place of synagogues, were found on the 
sea-coast, the river side, or near a fountain, where the Jews could 
perform the washings necessary before they entered a place 
•where prayer was wont to be made.' Whatever may have been 
the practice, the law of the elders required a synagogue to be 
erected in whatever place ten Israelites dwelt In the east wall, 
opposite the entrance, generally placed on the west side, was a 



cupboard or shrine, in which lay the sacred writings, wrapped 
in costly cloths. In front of the cupboard was an elevation, 
bearing a kind of desk, on which he placed himself who in- 
tended to address the assembly. The nearers arranged them- 
selves before the raised platform with a due regard to rank, so 
that the Pharisees commonly had the uppermost seats (Matt. 
xxiiL 6). To the. females was assigned a separate and ele- 
vated part, enclosed with trellis- work j so that, without being 
seen themselves, they could see whatever went on in the place. 
Among the presidents was a president in chief, the Pfince or 
ruler of the synagogue (Mark v. 36 ; Luke viii. 49). This per- 
son invited whom he thought fit to enter the assembly and 
address its members, directed the servant or 'minister' (Luke iv. 
20) to hand a manuscript or book-roll to any one who wished 
to read a portion of Scripture, and, when there was no one else 
to do it, read aloud from the sacred writings himself. Com- 
monly he had also to read the law. In judicial proceedings on 
those minor points left to the Jews by the Romans, such as re- 
ffarded breaches of the law occasioning scandal and offence, or had 
for their punishment reproof or whipping, the chief ruler took 
the chair as a matter of right. If the accused was found guilty, 
he pronounced the verdict, in which the number of stripes could 
not exceed forty. Under this chief were elders, who nad it in 
charge to see to the general government of the synagogue and 
its services. Servants under the elders performed the manual 
work, and one of them kept the keys of the building, having 
also the custody of its books. These books were rolls of parch- 
ment or linen, written on one side, and wound round one or 
two sticks. As the book was read, it was unrolled by one hand 
and rolled up by the other. Lastly, there was a leader of the 
singing, under whose direction the psalms were chanted. The 
service consisted in the reading and explanation of the Scrip- 
tures, in prayers and songs of praise, also, occasionally, in edi- 
fying addresses. The meetings took place thrice a week — Mon- 
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day, Wednesday, and Saturday (the sabbath). On each of these 
days the Jews visited the synagogue three times, morning, noon, 
and evening, in order to put up their supplications. On other 
days they also prayed three times, but in their own houses. The 
assembly was opened with the words, * The Lord be with you,' 
or, * Peace be with you ;' then came the reading and the adcuress. 
A prayer concluded the service, at the end of which the people 
said ' Amen' (be it so). Last of all, alms were collected tor the 
poor. Any member of the synagogue who felt himself able was 
at liberty to deliver an address. 

This is what Jesus did when he entered the synagogue at Na- 
zareth to which he belonged. When the right moment came, 
he took his station on the platform, by which it was known that 
he was going to speak. The servant handed him the Book of 
the Prophet Isaiah, when he read and applied to himself those 
words which we now know are truly and emphatically descriptive 
of him (Luke iv. 18, 19) : *The Spirit of Jehovah is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor ; 
he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives and recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year 
of Jehovah.' 

These words have the singular felicity of combining three 
topics which were of the highest interest to the Israelite : — ^they 
proceed from the chief of the prophets, Isaiah; they are his view 
of the Messiah ; they tacitly compare the blessedness of Messiah's 
reiffn with the great year of Jubilee, when, among the Jews, all 
evm were redressed, all inequalities removed, all debts cancelled, 
all prisoners set at liberty. In applying the words to himself, 
Jesus intended to announce the advent of the grand spiritual 
jubilee foretold by the prophets, which he was then intro- 
ducing, and which he would carry to its full accomplishment. 
The auditors in the assembly were amazed. 'What! Jesus, the 
son of Joseph, the carpenter ?' Yet how gracious his words, how 
dignified his manner, with what confidence does he apply the 
prophecv to himself ! Still it could not be. * The young car- 
penter the Messiah ? How absurd !' Thev began to taunt him. 
Then they demanded a miracle (Luke iv. 23). Jesus replied in 
expressions which intimated that they had not the spirit which 
receives divine truth (26, 27). These words gave offence. Rising 
tumultuously, they hurried him to a precipice in order to destroy 
hun ,* but God was with him, and he escaped out of their luui(£i 
(14, 30). 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

SEBVB FIXES HIS BE8IDENCE AT CAPEBNAUM. 
April, A. D. 29. 

Driven from Nazareth, the holy one of God proceeded to 
Capernaum, which he may be considered as havmg made in 
some sense his ordinary abode. The place had special recom- 
mendations, for there had he friends, and there were good oppor- 
tunities afforded for collecting an audience and promoting the 
gospel. There, accordingly, md he teach the people, especially 
' on the sabbath days ; and they were astonish^ at his doctrine, 
for his word was with power' (Luke iv. 31, 32). It happened on 
one occasion, while Jesus was walking on the borders of the 
lake of Galilee, near which Capernaum stood, that he met with 
his two disciples, Simon Peter and his brother Andrew, who 
were engagea in the duties of their calling as fishermen. Tlie 
time was now come for them to give up all, that they might 
proclaim the gospel. At his call, they left their nets and fol- 
lowed Jesus. Shortly after, he found the brothers * James, the 
son of Zebedee, and John his brother, in a ship, witii Zebedee 
their father, mending their nets, and he called them ; and they 
immediately left the ship and their father, and followed him' 
(Matt iv. 17—22 ; Luke v. 1—11). 

These four disciples belonged to Bethsa'i'da, Geographers 
commonly speak of two places of that name — ^Bethsaida (Jming 
sUUum) in Galilee, which is placed on the western shore of the 
lake, not far from Capernaum ; and Bethsaida Julias, whicli is 
known to have stood on the north-east of the lake, and which 
the tetrarch Philip, not long after the birth of Jesus, enlarged 
and dedicated to the honour of Julia (hence Julias), daughter 
of the emperor Augustus.* Near the latter, Jesus fed the five 
thousand (Luke ix. 10) and gave sight to a blind man (Mark 
viii. 22, seq.), BeUisaida on tne western side of the lake, how- 
ever, is in general held to be the birth-place of the four apostles 
to whom we have just referred. To one of these two places 
Jesus referred, at a later period, when he exclaimed, 'Woe unto 
thee, Chorazin ! Woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! for if the mighty 
works which were done in you had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have repented lone ago in sackcloth and ashes' 
(Matt xi. 21 ). The hardness of 3ie hearts of its inhabitants must 

* See the Sketch of the Lake of Galilee in the author's 'Biblieal 
AUas;' also a Defence of the Miracles, 'Walking on the Water,' and 
* Feeding the Five Thousand,' in the author's * Scripture Vindicated 
against some Perversions of Rationalism,' being the second publication 
in * The Library of Christian Literature/ 
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have been very great to have drawn from the bosom of Jesus 
words which are so full of mingled reproach and regret. 

Jesus took the four apostles with him to Capernaum, where 
he zealously pursued the engagements ai his godlike errand. 
While one day (April 2nd, A.D. 29) teaching in the synaffoffue 
there, and attracting great and admiring attention, he was led to 
notice a sick man who was one of those that were termed demo- 
niacs, that is, persons possessed by a demon. This appellation was 



JAMES THE ELDER. JAMES THE LESS. 

derived from the conviction, prevalent at the time, that persons af- 
fected in their minds, such as were liable to epileptic attacks, and 
others, the cause of whose disorders was unknown, were diseased 
owing to the presence within them of demons or evil spirits, espe- 
cially the evil spirits of dead men. It was also a general opinion 
that such spirits were obliged to quit the afflicted and disappear 
before the Messiah, one of whose offices it was to destroy the devil 
and his works (1 John iii. 8). Hence Jesus could the more readily 
restore soundness of mind because even his approach was regarded 
as having power to expel the demons and put them to flight. And 
here we may find the reason why Jesus, as a kind physician of 
the soul, did not contradict the view taken by the demoniacs of 
o2 
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the cause of thdr malady, but, speaking after their own manner, 
employed his divine power to heal their disorders and soothe 
theur spirits. And surely it was a far higher work to restore 
the samty of the mfaid than to make perhaps a fruitless attempt 
to correct a popular error. The statements, nowever, which have 
now been made, explain the language employed by the demo- 
niac in the synagoffue of Capernaum (Luke iv. 33 — 37, comp. 
41). That cure filled those who were present with amazement, 
and they said, 'What a word is this! for with authority and 
power he commandeth the imdean spirits, and they come out' 
(86). 

On quitting the synagogue, our Lord and Master entered into 
the house of Simon Peter. There he found the apostle's wife's 
mother sidi of a feyer. He touched her hand, and the fever 
left her. 

These wonders spread his name on all sides. The sick were 
in consequence brought to him from many quarters, and he gave 
them health. 

Multitudes, however, were around him ; and the consequent 
bustle and confusion were adverse to meditation on his part, 
and to reflection on theirs (Luke iv. 38, seq,). These wonderful 
works were done, not for themselves, but to draw attention to 
those high spiritual truths for the promulgation of which he had 
come. There was a danger lest the outward excitement might 
hinder or supersede the necessary inward change. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to withdraw. He went into a desert place, and 
there occupied himself in prayer. Still, such was the general 
excitement, crowds pressed m from all sides. Peter went to him 
and said, 'All seek for thee.' He received for answer, 'Let 
us go inta the next towns, that I may preach there also ; for 
therefore am I come. And he preached in their synagogues 
throughout Galilee, and cast out demons' (Mark i. 35, seq,), 

Wmle on this journey, Jesus healed a leper, and bade the man 
hbstain from increasing the already troublesome and dangerous 
notoriety, by proclaimme the cure, directing him only, in com- 
pliance with tne law of Moses, to show himself to a priest, whose 
office it was to inspect such as had been leprous, and report 
whether or not thev were cleansed. The leprosy was a frightful 
disorder, similar, but far worse in its e£fects, to our scrofula. 
It caused the hair, the nails, and even sometimes limbs, to rot 
and drop off. The disease was and is very prevalent in the East. 
Under the idea that it was contagious, lepers were compelled to 
keep at a distance from others, and to wear a mark, so that 
others might know and shun them. Poor, wretched outcasts as 
they were, how must such as Jesus healed have exulted in the 
consciousness of restored health, vigour, and social equality! 
(Matt viii. 1—4; Mark i. 40—45; Luke v. 12—16). 

After a few days, the Great Physician re-entered Capernaum. 
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His presence soon became known. A man sick of the palsy 
having, in consequence, lost the use of his limbs, was brought 
to him on a couch. Jesus restored the sick man to strength. 
In doing so he employed the words, * Thy sins be forgiven thee.' 
Sin, in his day, was commonly held to be a cause of £sease. If, 
tiierefore, a man was sick, he was considered as thus suffering 
Divine punishment for his sins. Observing, probably, something 
in the bystanders which required correction, Jesus employed the 
phraseology of the day when he pronounced his forgiveness in 
effecting ms cure. Some scribes were there, watching the bene- 
volent Jesus with the sharp eye of religious jealousy. No sooner 
did he speak of forgiveness than they seized the word. * Here 
is blaspnem^, beyond a doubt — blasphemy heard by our own 
ears. Forgive sins ! who but God can forgive sins? All this 
was thought, not said — ^thought and laid up for the occasion in 
their wicked hearts. Those hearts were seen b}^ Jesus — seen 
through and through. * Wherefore,' said he, * think ye evil in 
your hearts? If I can heal this helpless man, I, the Messiah, 
have power on earth even to forgive sins.' The man arose at 
his word; the scribes were abashed; but *the multitudes marvelled 
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and glorified Qod, who had given such power imto men' (Matt 
ix. 2 — 8 ; Luke v. 18, seq.). 

As he went forth after this act of divine power and love, * he saw 
a man, named Matthew (Levi -Matthew, Mark iL 14), sittine at 
the receipt of custom ; and he said unto him, Follow me : and he 
arose and followed him' (ix. 0). On occasion of this great change, 
Matthew, being obviously a person of substance, entertained at 
his house a large company. Among them were many publicans. 
These publicans were persons who were engaged in collecting 
from the Jews taxes payable to the Romans. Matthew was pro- 
bably a district collector, and as such was desirous of giving a 
ferewell feast to his former associates in office. But these tax- 
gatherers, since they collected imposts which were paid to 
Komanswho farmed Judea for their own 'benefit and the sup- 
ply of the imperial treasury, and since they were visible signs 
and proofs that the chosen people were in subjection to a hate- 
ful paean yoke, were held in verv great dislike \ and it became a 
sort of patriotic fashion to regard and treat them with contempt. 
Jesus and his disciples were present at Matthew's entertainment 
Such a step ofiended the Scribes and Pharisees, and gave them 
a pretext for new objections. * This man the Messiah ! Lnpos- 
sible ! Why, he eats with publicans and sinners !' Their mur- 
murs were taken up and passed from lip to lip, among all the 
discreet and fashionable people of the vicinity. The small talk 
of these small souk, however, gave the Master an opportunity 
for letting fall one or two of those gems of thought with which 
his mind was full. Thus he spake : ' They that are whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick. 1 came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners, to repentance.' The occasion seems to 
have led Jesus to declare his views on fiasting. They are in 
brief to this efiect : that his is a social, cheerful religion, whose 
operation and tendency are to enlarge the heart, and, through its 
influence, to sanctify tne life. On so purely spiritual a system, 
the old outward observance of feisting could m no way be grafted 
(Matt ix. 0—17; Mark ii. 13—22; Luke v. 29—39). 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THE DISCIPLES PLUCK AND EAT EAS8 OF COBN — JESUS BE8TOSE8 

THE VHTHEBED HAND — THE SABBATH— JOHN THE BAPTIST 

IS BEHEADED. 

April 9th, A. D. 29. 

The writers of the Gospels did not undertake to give a history 
of Jesus strictly subject to the sequences of time and place, their 
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aim being to put together, in such order as best suited their 
several purposes, trustworthy notices of the life of their Master, 
tending to prove the divini^ of his mission and work. 8uch 
being me case, we cannot expect to find the exact place for every 
narrated event in the general outline of our Saviour's life which 
we are now sketching. The incident of which we are about to 
speak is in the Gospds left unconnected in time and place. Yet 
are there circumstances in it which seem to justify us in intro- 
ducing it here. The incident is as follows. 

One sabbath-day, Jesus and his disciples were jMissing through 
a corn-field, when the latter, being hungry, availed themselves 
of the legal custom of the countryv and, piucUng ears of com, 
rubbed them in their hand and ate the grain. The Pharisees 
declared the act a desecration of the sabbath. Jesus, in reply, 
arffued from their own history that, in cases of need, such an act 
did not involve a breach of the law. He went further, and gave 
utterance to two of those noble and universal^ truths which are 
so characteristic of his mind, and combine to give to his religion 
the attribute of undecaying permanence. * And he said unto 
them, The sabbath was ma& for man, and not man for the sab- 
bath : therefore the Son of Man is Lord also of the sabbath' 
(Matt. xii. 1—8; Mark ii. 23—28; Luke vi. 1— 5)»i 

The point in the narrative at whidi we have put this transaction 
is early in April (A.D. 29). This point has been determined 
by calculations founded on the statement in Luke, that the event 
came to pass on the second sabbath after the first. Its general 
accuracy is confirmed by the &ct, that the time was that at which 
the com in the fields was nearly ripe ; for nearly ripe it must 
have been, when, beiug plucked, the ears were rubbed and ate 
as food. Regarding the place, however, we have more difiiculty. 
The disciples were hungry, and hence may have been at a dis- 
tance from Capernaum, their home. Yet, since on tiie sabbath 
only a distance of about a mile could be travelled, it is not to be 
supposed that it was to a long journey on that day they owed 
theur appetite. Still it was a case of need, for so bear the argu- 
ments employed by Christ. Probably the incident took place 
near the end of a long journey undertaken for the proclamation 
of the gospel, the last stage of which was completed on the sab- 
bath, near Capernaum. 

Immediately after this practical assertion of his right, as the 
Messiah, to use the sabbath for his own wise and benign pur- 
poses, Jesus entered the syna^gue, where he found a man with 
a withered hand. EUs enemies were on the alert. Here was 
another occasion for detecting him in a breach of the law, which, 
as misinterpreted by them, rorbad even the work of healins on 
the sabbath. Jesus saw their evil intentions, and put to tnem 
the broad question, whether it was lawful to do good on the 
sabbath-day. Unable to answer, they had not the honesty to 
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confess their error. Such hardness of heart moyed the Saviour's 
-virtuous indignation. He gave them a look of dissatiftGeu^on, 
and with a word restored the withered hand to vigour (Matt xiL 
9—14 ; Mark uL 1—6 ; Luke vL 6—11). 

These defeats exasperated his foes. They held a council, and 
resolved to compass his death. Jesus witndrew. Yet secrecy 
was impossihje.^ Multitudes followed him : the sick among them 
he heated, enjoininff that silence which was so necessary for his 
personal safety ana the continuance of his great work (Matt 
xiL 15—21 ; Mark iiL 7—12). 

Ahout this time John the Baptist was beheaded by the same 
ruler who had put him in prison. As the high-minded reformer 
lay there, he anxiously and narrowly watched the progress of 
events which marked the path of Jesus. Though he had given 
dear and decided testimony to the Christ, yet was he on the 
outside of the kingdom of heaven, in not having come to those 
roiritual conceptions of its nature in which its essence consisted, 
oharing in a measure the prevalent material notions of the Mes- 
siah's kmgdom, he expected to find his course take a triumphant 
character. In that triumph he himself, as the forerunner of 
Christ, might expect to share. Yet still was he a prisoner. He 
heard of the f;reat deeds of Jesus which filled the und and dwelt 
on every Hp. These deeds attested the presence of the Messiah. 
Nevertheless, he was a prisoner. Unable to explain the diffi- 
culty, he sent two disciples to Jesus. Our Lord gave, as evidences 
of his divine commission, the beneficent miracks he performed, 
and the fact that the poor had the gospel preached to them. 
This fact^ contained the key to the understanding of Christ's 
true position. That position, it implied, was higher than could 
ensue from any mere material greatness. A mimstration of love 
which specially regarded the poor, John himself must see, could 
have for its object no eartmy ascendancy. But would John 
comprehend the indication? In order to intimate to him his 
error and aid in leading him to the truth, Jesus added, ' And 
blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in me' — that is, 
* who shall not be alienated from me by misunderstanding my 
spurit and aims' (Matt xi. 2 — 19). 

John's misgivings and hopes were, however, soon to end. 
Herodias, who lived in incest with Herod Antipas, was more 

§ enraged with John than that prince himself. No sooner had she 
ot John imprisoned, than she endeavoured to have him put to 
eath. The tetraroh was unwilling. He feared the people. He 
also feared John. Herodias watched for and found her oppoF- 
tunity. What Antipas shrunk from when sober, she easily got 
firom him when under the excitement of a banquet At a festival 
celebrating the prince's birth-day, Salome', the daughter of Hero- 
dias, so pleased mm by her dancing, that he foolishly and wick* 
edly promised to give ner whatever she chose to asL Instructed 
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by her malicioiis mother, she demanded the head of John. Her 
request was complied with. The Baptist was no more. 

This look into the interior of a court is calculated to make us 
shrink back with pain and horror. Too many dark scenes like 
this haTe palaces presented. The virtues which dignify and the 
graces that adorn our race, are most freqaently to be found in 
such humble homes as were those of John the Baptist and Jesus 
of Nazareth (Matt xiy. 3—12; Mark yi. 17—29). 



CHAPTER IX. 

JESUS FOBMALLY APPOINTS HIS TWELVE APOSTLES. 
April 12th, A. D. 29. 

The successful efforts made by Jesus, and the attention which 
he had awakened, assured him tiiat the time was now (April 12, 
782 U. C. ) come for organising the eerm of that church which was 
to be his channel for conveying to the world the manifold blessings 
of the gospel. Already had he taken some steps towards this 
result. Among those who were around him, the characters of 
some had been thoroughly studied by him. Those who pos- 
sessed the most promismg qualities he resolved to select as his 
apostles, or messene^ers to the world, in order that in tills cha- 
racter they might be witnesses of what in him they had seen 
and heard, and so might aid him in laying the foundations of his 
kingdom on a broad and solid basis. But in so important an 
act, Jesus felt the need of special aid. Though his life was a 
continued prayer, and though his mind was in constant commu- 
nion with God, yet, according to his custom, he withdrew into 
privacy, in order that in calm meditation he might seek the uni- 
versal Spirit, and receive light from its original source. Having 
spent the ni^ht in prayer on a mountain-toj), he, when morning 
dawned, callmg whom he would of his disciples, chose and or- 
dained twelve of them as apostles, 'that they should be with 
him, and that he might send them forth to preach, and to have 
power to heal sicknesses, and to cast out demons.' In fixing the 
number at twelve, Jesus may have had a silent reference to the 
twelve tribes into which the people of Israel was divided. The 
names of these persons were as follows : 1, Peter { Simon, or 
Swum Peter J; 2, Andrew; 3, James (the elder), the son of 
Ze'bedee ; 4, James (the younger), the son of Alphe'us ; 5, John ; 
6, Philip ; 7, Bartholomew {Natha'ndel, John i. 45) ; 8, Thomas ; 
9, Matthew (Lem) ; 10, Lebbe'us (Thaddeiis^ called also Judas, 
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SIMON ZEL0TE8. JUDAS THADDEU8. 

Luke vi. 16); 11, Simon (Zeh'tes, or the Canaanite^ Matt x. 
4) ; and 12, Judas (lacariot, Luke vi. 16 ; John xiv. 22), who 
betrayed his Lord. Like their Master, they were all unlettered 
men of the humbler class; they were also his fellow-country- 
men and neighbours, and some of them bore to him the nearer 
relationship of kindred. They were in consequence well fitted 
to judge of his pretensions, ana, from the nearness in which they 
stood to him, they were little likely to be prepossessed in his 
favour. Convinced that the great spiritual revohition which he 
contemplated would best be effected by men of the people (Matt, 
xi. 25), he wisely abstained from seeking co-operation on the 
part of the great, and sought for sympathy, support, and de- 
votedness, in the earnest and unsophisticated natures of GaH- 
le'an peasants. And if, in consequence of their standing so 
much below him in culture, they were unable to set forth the 
full height of his perfections, yet do their simple narratives, 
even by their failing to be equal to the great original, serve to 
point the contrast there is between Jesus and ordinary men, 
while, in being an unvarnished picture of their own minds, they 
give us reliable assurances of their entire honesty. As they saw 
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Jesus with their own eyes, or the eves of their authorities, so 
they described him, not with the skill of artists, but — ^which is 
far better — the faithfulness of men whose sole aim was to speak 
forth their own convictions, in order to midie otiiers sharers in 
their faith and joy. Heralds and narrators such as those whom 
Jesus chose, may unconsciously colour, but they do not pur- 
posely pervert, still less invent, what they proclaim and record. 
As witnesses to the truth, they were the best possible. What it 
concerns all ages to know is, not what they thought, but what 
they saw; not what philosophy devised, but what Sie world be- 
lieved; not what speculation spun and wove, but what Jesus 
taught, did, and suffered. It is on a basis of facts that the eospel 
rests. Facts are best reported by unspeculative, uncalculating, 
unpretending men. Such men were those whom Jesus chose to 
be eye-witnesses and reporters of his life and deeds. As all were 
alike apostles, so were they all equaL The same in rank, they 
had but one Master, Jesus, and one Head, even him that was 
over all things in the church. Yet, in process of time, diverse 
natural endowments unfolded themselves in various manners, 
and to more or less extensive and marked results. Accordingly, 
in our present Scriptures we find Peter, John, and afberwsmls 
Paul, holding the chief place among the propagators of the word 
of life. Several of the twelve api)ear but Uttle in the New Tes- 
tament We are not, however, to infer that the position in which 
we there find them is the position which they hold in the church, 
as seen by him who sees the end from the beginning. Whole 
spheres of influence, created and filled by apostles, may have 
been left undescribed. Other spheres, having found a narrator, 
may have perished from the records of history. And although 
little reliance can be placed on the statements of early tradition, 
to the effect that the apostles formally parcelled out the earth 
between them, in order that literally they might preach the gos- 
pel to every creature, there is no reason why we should not 
oelieve that all the twelve — save the traitor Judas; together 
with Matthias, chosen to occupy the office which Judas had 
dishonoured (Acts i. 15, se^.) — gave themselves in different 
localities to the great duties imposed on them by the Judge of 
the quick and the dead. Truly noble men they were. Raised 
by the divine spirit of their common Master from Jewish fisher- 
men, tax-gatherers, and tent-makers, they became the teachers 
and the benefactors of the world. Having in themselves but one 
essential Qualification-- namely, thorough mtegiity — they, under 
the aid of God's spirit, proved equal to the planting of a new 
religion, which, revolutionising the ancient world, has given to 
the nistory of the last nineteen centuries its chief features and 
its predominating hues. Such is God's blessing on honest en- 
deavours, when undertaken at his bidding and tor his purposes 
(Mark iiL 13—19; Luke vi. 12—16). 

p 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, NEAB CAPERNAUM* 
April 12th, A. D. 29. 

Having in the sight of God performed a task which was hig 
with consequences, Jesus descenaed into the level country. Here 
he was forthwith surrounded with throngs of people who pressed 
to hear, or even touch him. He healea many. The crowding 
became troublesome. It was impossible for Jesus and his asso- 
ciates to take food. Still he persevered. Given altogether to 
his high office, he had no thought for himself. Such extreme 
deyotedness seemed little short of madness to cool and calcu- 
lating minds which were not filled with his noble enthusiasm. 
Accordingly, some of his < friends went out to lay hold on him: 
for they said. He is beside himself' (Mark iii. 20, seq.). But 
his zeal was as sober as it was earnest It was only a self-for- 
getful, lofty, and entire absorption in his work that could have 
ufted Jesus above his difficulties, and carried his doctrine into 
men's hearts with a resistless force. Such a moral elevation as 
his, is the only means for reforming the world. Would that 
after his manner others were equally beside themselves! 

Desirous of giving expression to his loftv thoughts, in lessons 
that might enlighten and change the minds of his apostles, and 
finding the pressure of the surrounding multitudes incompatible 
with his purpose, he again went up into what Mark terms the 
mountain — ^that is, probably, the elevated ground of which so 
much is found in the neighbourhood of Capernaum. Then having, 
according to Jewish custom, taken his seat, he delivered what is 
called the Sermon on the Mount, to the disciples who gathered 
around him (Matt. v. 1, vii. 29; Luke vi. 17—49). 

It has been made a question, whether or not the whole of this 
discourse was then spoken, or whether it was, as a whole, spoken 
at once at any time, and has not rather, as it now stands in Luke's 
Gospel, been put together by that Evangelist from words and 
speeches uttered on Querent occasions. The question has more 
interest for critics than ordinary students of the life of Christ 
But the long, consecutive discourses found in John's Gospel, show 
that one who heard the word of life thought that such a discourse 
as the Sermon on the Mount was in no way unlike the Master's 
manner of teach^g. And certainly all that the said discourse 
contains is in harmony with what from other sources we know 
of the mind of Christ, nor will any careful reader deny that such 
a unity of thought pervades it as seems to indicate that it was 
uttered at one and the same time. The mere allegation that 
fragments of the discourse are found detached in different parts, 
says nothing against an original unity; for there is good reason 
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to think that Jesus, who most have known the value — ^nay, the ne- 
cessity, in teaching of repetition, uttered more than once the same 
thought, and, perhaps, m nearly or quite the same words. The 
language of our Lorn very generally nas such contrast and point 
as make it approach to a succession of proverbs, and proverbs in 
their very nature recur continually in a similar, if not the same, 
form. 

The leading thought of the discourse in question is the supe- 
riority in elevation, comprehensiveness, and sanction, of the new 
way of life opened out by Jesus, to the system in which the dis- 
ciples, as Israelites, had been educated. Hence the implied 
necessity that his hearers, having called Jesus Lord and Master, 
should lay their foundation on a rock in doing the thin^ which 
he commanded (Luke vi. 20, seq,). This contrast, which mvolved 
the great controversy between the old and the new religion, is 
brought out with at least equal force and greater detail in the 
fifUi and following chapters of Matthew's Gospel. By combining 
the two accounts, we have an epitome of the gospel morality, 
considered not only in its final tendencies and claims, but also 
in its contrast and antagonism with the morality of the Mosaic 
law. And, as it clearly goes to supersede by completing (ful- 
filling) the latter, so does it throw out grand ideas for men to 
adm&e, seek after, and realise; so that while it removes the 
lesser, the temporary, and the fading, it presents to our aspira- 
tions the greater, the permanent, the undecaying ; and the gospel, 
in consequence, will, as it has yet done, keep a-head of society 
in its constant advances, in order to afibrd to man's boundless 
desires and ever-expanding capacity new heights of duty, fresh 
reaches of benevolence, purer and nobler aims, knowine no limit 
but the absolute perfection of Almighty God; for while we are 
bidden to love our enemies, and do good to them who hate us, 
we are exhorted also to do all with the aim of being perfect, even 
88 our Father which is in heaven is perfect. 

Surely this is wonderful doctrine to come from the lips of a 
Nazarene carpenter's son, who a few months ago was labouring 
at his trade by the side of his foster-father. The perfection of 
mords from the mouth of a Galilean peasant ! The widest bene- 
volence from the heart of a Jew ! Jesus of Nazareth at one step 
placed himself more than two thousand years in advance of the 
foremost men of his race ! Say that God was with him, and, 
assigning an adeouate cause, vou make all clear. Deny this ; 
affirm that he picked up his doctrines piecemeal from heathen 
and Jewish books or sects, and you make all dark : to get rid of 
a miracle, you propose an impossibility. Besides, moral great- 
ness like that of Jesus, as here exhibited, is in its ver^ essence a 
growth — a natural, and therefore a gradual result, arising out of 
pre-existing conditions, and leading to coiresponding conse- 
quences, in a series of unbroken and most intimate relations ; so 
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that all the elements of whieh it oonsisti were aasimilated one to 
another, and made, like the plant in the soil and under the eye 
of day, to spring up and acquire shape, pro^rtion, strength, and 
beau^i from an internal pnneiple oi life, with an entire unity of 
effect, and through a process no less ceaseless than easy and 
unseen. In all high spiritual creations, God and Nature, working 
in harmony, produce results of which every successive part has 
an exact correspondence with what precedes and what follows it. 
Hence the unity of our Lord's character ; and hence the impos- 
sibility of his beinff the product of any, or all, the diverse agen- 
cies or his day. If, then, you should nnd difficulties in any part 
of the sacred Scriptures, or in any objections raised by human 
ingenuity, turn to the sublime doctrine delivered in the passages 
to which reference has now been made; and till you can mid 
teachiuKS more honourable to Ood, more fit for man, more pure, 
more lofty, more impulsive, more benign, — cleave to Jesus ; ho- 
nour, love, reverence Jesus, and you wiU not find your fidelity 
unrewarded. 



CHAPTER XL 



JESUS BESTOSES TO LIFE A YOUNO MAN AT NAIN — DINES 
WITH SIMON THE PHASISEE. 

Aprn 18th, A. D. 29. 

Returning to Oapemaum, Jesus restored to health the dying 
servant of a centunon, or colonel, in the Romah army. Thence, 
accompanied by many of his disciples, he proceeded, in a south- 
westerly direction, to a city called Nain, lying in Lower Qalilee, 
not far from the borders of Samaria. In passing from Caper* 
naum up the valley on the southern slope of which Nain stood, 
with what is called the Lesser Hermon at its back, Jesus went 
along the eastern side of Mount Tabor. Beyond the Lesser 
Hermon, southward, rises the mountainous ridge bearing the 
name of Gilboa, which is the eastern end of Sie crescent of 
which Carmel, with its promontory, forms the western horn. 
The Lesser Hermon and Gilboa are separated by a valley three 
hours long and two broad, which, curving in a north-easterly 
direction, sends its waters into the Jordan. Gilboa stands at 
the south-eastern termination of the plain of Jeiareel, and forma 
the north-eastern part of the mountains of Ephraim. It is oele* 
brated for the defeat which Saul suffered there, and which in- 
duced him to commit the dreadful sin of suicide (1 Samuel 
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zxxi. 1, seqJ), Mount Gilboa is somewhat arid and unfruitful, 
while tile neighbouring hills are clothed with trees, shrubs, and 
ffrass. A little to the south-west of Nain is Endor, where Saul 
foolishly, and contrary to the Mosaic law, went to consult the 
witch, who, by working on the excited and morbid fancy of the 
doomed king, had skill enough to delude him and co-operate 
in the great political change which ensued from his overthrow 
(1 Sam. xxviii.)* 

When Jesus approached Nain (April 13), he met a funeral 
procession. The mcident, which is told in the Gospels with 
imsurpassable simplicity, had features of peculiar hardship. The 
deceased was a young man, and more, ne was the only son of 
his mother, who was herself a widow. But more peculiar and 
pre-eminentlT distinguished was the event to be in virtue of the 
divine aid about to be furnished by him who was no less the 
friend of man than the Son of God. 

How rapid, as well as painful, had been the change in that 
widow's prospects! A few hours before, she had a living son to 
support and comfort her. Now, that son, her only solace, was 
bemg borne to the silent tomb. 

The heat of the climate in Palestine, especially as the warm 
weather approaches, renders a speedv interment necessary ; for 
in some eight hours dead bodies, ii left unburied, ordinarily 
become corrupt. As soon, therefore, as the next of kin has 
closed the eyes of the departed, preparations are hastily made 
for the interment. Amid dolorous notes of music and wailings 
from hired mourners, the corpse was washed in water (Acts ix. 
37), and then anointed with fragrant oil, or laid in sweet-smelling 
herbs. The body was enveloped in a shroud ; around the heaa 
was placed a separate cloth, and the whole coinpse, from top to 
bottom, was bound about with strips of linen. These pious offices 
were performed by the nearest relative or the dearest friend. 
When thus laid out, the bodv, in an open coffin or on a bier, 
was carried to the grave by relatives, who, with attendants, gave 
loud and vehement expression to their ^ef (Jer. xvi. 6, xli. 5); 
sometimes rending their garments, casting ashes on their heads, 
and inflicting blows or wounds on their persons (Ezek. xxiv. 17 ; 
2 Sam. xiii. 19). Deep grief lasted for eight days ; persons of 
distinction, and those who were much beloved, were bewailed for 
a longer period. During this time mourning was worn, which 
bore the name of sackcloth, and which was of a coarse material 
and black in colour. Besides the relatives, many inhabitants of 
the town where the departed had lived, accompanied the remains 
to the place of burial, clad also in mourning apparel. This at- 
tendance in special cases was very great, for it was 'regarded as 
a marked token of regard and affection. As tombs were con- 
sidered unclean, and bjr contact made others imclean, so were 
they placed on the outside of cities and coloured white, in order 
p2 
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that, standing by themBelves and being noticeable, they might 
not inadTertentiy be touched. Tombs or graves were not, as 
with us, holes dug in the ground, but excavations or natural 
caves in the sides of rocks, for which the limestone hiUs of 
Palestine afforded peculiar opportunities. These tombs were 
entered by an opening in the side. This openine led into a sort 
of ante -room, communicating with other small chambers in 
which the dead were deposited, sometimes side by side on the 
floor, at others in parallel niches made in sides of the rock. 
Thus one tomb might contain many corpses ; and as each family 
was accustomed to have its own burial-place, so relatives lay 
together after death, and the phrase arose which spoke of death 
as Deing < gathered to one's fathers' (Gen. xxy. 8; Judg. ii. 10). 
In order to preserve the mortal but sacred remains wimin from 
the teeth of oevouring animals, a door was placed at the entrance, 
which was carefully secured. Immediately on returning from 
the funeral, the mourners were entertained at a friendly meaL 
For days afterwards, women, yielding to the amiable tenderness 
of their nature, frequented the grave of a beloved Mend, * to 
weep there' (John xi. 31). 

Tne family of the bereaved widow of Nain may have been 
held in high respect, for her son's body was followed by a large 
company. Jesus was greatly moved when he saw her shedding 
tears, for his was a most tender heart; and perhaps he remembered 
how in a short time a sword would pierce through the soul of his 
own mother, when he should expire on the cross (Luke iL 35). 
Approaching the widow, therefore, he in the softest accents said, 
'Weep not.* But his consolatory words were accompanied by 
acts as full of relief to broken hearts as they were of divine 

E>wer. How often do true ministers of Christ wish that a simi- 
r power attended on the poor words of consolation they have 
to utter ! 

mingle with the widow's tears 

The drops for misery shed ; 
She bends beneath the weight of years, 
Her earthly hope is fled. 

Her son — ^her only son is gone ! 

Oh, who shall wipe that eye ? 
For she must journey lonely on, 

And solitary die ! 

The pall upon his corse is spread, 

The bier they slowly raise ; 
It cannot rouse the slnmbering dead, 

That widow'd mother's gaze. 

She foUows on, without a tear, 

Her dear, her darling child : 
Bat who is He who stops the bier. 

With look and accent mild ? 
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The SaTionr is that pitying one ; 

His glance her woe disarms — 
' Young man, arise !' — a living son 

Is in his mother's arms ! 

On receiving him, \»e may well believe she wept afresh ; but 
now they were tears of joy. The spectators were filled with 
reverence, and with good reason exclaimed, * A great prophet is 
risen up ; God hath visited his people !' The fame of this great 
and benign deed spread from the north to the southern parts of 
the land, and * throughout all the region round about' (Luke vii. 
11—17). 

This event must have wroueht powerfully on men's minds, 
and especially on the hearts of residents at Nain. A remark* 
able proof of its influence ensued. The prejudices even of the 
Pharisees began to give way. One of that body, apparently a 
resident in the town, invited Jesus to take a meal at nis house. 
The invitation was accepted. Roman customs prevailed in Judea 
in the time of Christ Now, with Romans, it was usual not to 
sit at meals, but to recline on couches, which were placed along 
each part of a table having three sides (triclinium), leaving one 
side open for the servants to enter, in order to supply the meat 
and drink. The guests leaned on the left elbow or arm, and 
assisted themselves with the right hand. Thus reclining, with 
their bodies stretched along forms covered with cushions, the 
legs of the first lay along the back of the second, and those of 
the second in the same manner lay along the back of the third. 
The second person had the post of honour; and as his head 
came near the chest of the first, he was said to lie in his bosom. 
Thus the phrase * to lie in a person's bosom,' came to be equiva- 
lent to being very dear to him. Observe, now, that in this manner 
of reclining the feet of a person might be approached without 
his being aware of it. This will explain to you the position 
taken by the woman in the very affecting incident recorded in 
Luke vii. 36 — 60, and which you must read in no other language 
than that of the New Testament. 

The woman who took this marked wav of showing her affec- 
tion, some have supposed to be Mary Magdalen, whom Jesus 
released from a terrible disorder, perhaps a disorder of the mind 
(Mark xvi. 9; Luke viii. 2). Neither this woman nor Mary 
Magdalen is to be confounded with Mary, the sister of Lazarus. 
We are, however, but imperfectly informed who in reality she 
was. But we are not from the Pharisee's imputation to con- 
sider that she was a woman of abandoned life, nor is that im- 
plied in the Saviour's words, — * Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven ;' for of what mortal might it not be said that his sins 
are many ? In truth, however, the obscurity is of little impor- 
tance. The woman's act of love and gratitude, and the Saviour's 
most beautiful and affecting comment, are clear, are full of light. 
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are encircled with a halo of unfadinG^ glory. O how rich in 
kind idSections must have been the heart of him who spoke 
those ever-liTing and most loving words! And the woman 
wins our warm esteem. She did more, she gained the approval 
of her Saviour. * Thy faith/ he declared, ' hath saved thee ; 

go in peace.' What was her £uth, save that trust in Jesus which 
er own lovine heart inspired her with, — her undoubting con- 
fidence that if she went to him with a heart full of overflow- 
ing gratitude, both herself and her offering would be welcomed ? 
She was right. Confidence in the good, as it is the ofispiing of 
love, is also the parent of mercy. May our faith spring m>m 
love, find utterance in acts of reverence towards Jesus, and meet 
with acceptance from his lips ! 

The clearness of the ^eat facts, and the obscurity which lies 
over some connected circumstances in this incident, may serve 
to illustrate similar clearness and similar obscurity in regard to 
the gospel in general. The obscurity relates to inconsiderable, 
the deamess surrounds and pervades the essential, parts of the 
narrative. Exactly the same is it with the difficulties raised by 
unbelievers, and the truths received and held by Christians. 
The former may remain difficulties, or they may at length be 
explained, or they may only partially pass away : however this 
may be, the truths remain unaffected, they are ever the same. 
Whether Matthew's Gospel was originally written in Hebrew or 
Greek, has always been a disputed matter. Whether the event 
which has occasioned these remarks took place in Nain or in 
Jerusalem, now or at a later period in the historv, will probably 
never be ascertained. What then ? Does the fact obuterate a 
single one of those recorded words of light, which, being once 
recorded, can never become extinct ? In the same way, a per- 
verse ingenuity may show that some of the deeds and words 
ascribed to Jesus cannot easily be brought in their right place, 
into a consecutive narrative of his life. What then ? Does that 
difficultv in the slightest invalidate the broad features of Christ's 
history P Can his words be obliterated — his doctrines be dis- 
provegl — his loving spirit be rooted out of men's memories? 
The Gospels are so full of Jesus, and Jesus is so great and sub- 
lime, yet so tender, in the Gospels, that they can well spare some 
things that may look like repetitions, or do not readily fall into 
their proper position. A hostile criticism may prosper to the 
utmost, but it cannot reach the sun of this firmament. Jesus 
remains and the gospel remains, both entire, after unbelief has 
done its worst. 
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CHAPTER Xn, 

JESUS BETUBKS TO CAFEBNAUM— DEUVEBS THE FABABLE OF 
TECE 60W£B-<-HEAL8 A BLIND MAN — SPEAKS OF THE SIN 
AGAINST THE HOLY SPIBIT^IS VISITED BY HIS MOTHEBr— 
TEACHES BY THE SHOBE OF THE LAKE. 

AptOU, A.D.S9. 

Accompanied by the twelve, Jesus returned to Capernaum. 
He bad also other companions. His gentle and affectionate 
nature attached to his side certain women, who, with charao* 
teristic fidelity, followed his footsteps, and dung to him in the 
dark hour when all others forsook bmi and fled. Among these 
fiEdthful and excellent persons, whose names are an honour to 
theur sex and their kina, were Mary Magdalen ; Joanna, the wife 
of Chuza, king Herod's steward; and Susanna, with many others 
(Luke viiL 1 — 3). If the conjecture is well founded that the 
woman who anomted Jesus wiui oil in the Pharisee's house was 
Manr Magdalen, then we see how it was that she came to follow 
the footsteps of her beloved deliverer ; and doubtless other womea 
were led to join his band of companions out of gratitude and love 
to its head. The box, or rather bottle, of alabaster full of ointment^ 
was a costly gift of affection. Joanna was a person in a superior 
station. Hence we see that some at least ot tfaeee females were 
possessed of solid property, if not wealth. And could they make 
a better use of their influence or their riches than to employ 
them in the service of Christ P How happy must tiiey have Seen 
in day by day, and almost every hour, hearing his gracious 
words and beholding his wonderful deeds ! Yet more happy 
were they still when, at the end of a wearying journey or at tie 
close of a harassing dav, they had the enviable privilege of minis* 
tering to his wants or ms comforts. Jesus is no longer on earth* 
But a blessing bestowed on the needy is before him accounted 
as if it were done to himself. Why are there not more of rich 
and influential women engaged in thus ministering to Christ? 
And scarcely can any one l^ so lowly or so poor Siat she has 
nothing to communicate to others. She that nas nothing but a 
kind heart is rich in blessings for the work of the gospel (Luke 
viii. 1—3). 

In proceeding down to Capernaum, our Lord may have passed 
through Magdala, the town of Mary, hence sumamed Ma^ialen. 
It was a small place standing near the Lake of Galilee, about 
midway between Capernaum and Tiberias. 

Havmg entered mto Capernaum, he taught in parables, or 
fictions rail of meaning, the multitudes that thronged around 
him. It was, perhaps, on this occasion that he dehvered that 
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Btrikinff and instructiTe lesson which is conveyed in the parable 
of the Sower. In this mode of conveyine instruction by stories, 
which has in all times been common in the East, Jesus, as in all 
other things, holds an undisputed pre-eminence ; for nothing can 
surpass his parable of the Frodigal Son or that of the Good 
Samaritan. This method of instruction was pursued to a great 
extent by Christ, in order that he might thereby accommodate 
his high spiritual instruction to the untutored minds of his audi- 
tors ; and m the simple but impressive form of parables or stories, 
Jesus has embodied the great truths which form the essence of 
his gospeL 

While occupied in giving his instructions, our Lord had his at- 
tention drawn to a man who was blind and dumb. In the simple 
language of the Scripture, 'he heeded him, insomuch that me 
blind and dumb both spake and saw.' This was considered a 
oase of exorcism, or of casting out demons. The Pharisees, on 
hearing of this extraordinary cure, ascribed it to the agency of 
Beelzebub, the prince of demons, with whom they would have 
it that Jesus was in cdliance. How forcible is the reasoning with 
which our Lord rebuts the imputation! Beelzebub, as the chief 
of evil spirits, would surely not overpower and expel his own 
emissaries. Besides, the Jews held that by means of the name 
of Solomon they had the power of exorcising evil spirits. Were 
they, then, in lea^e witn this god of Phuistine idolators P (2 
Kings i. 2). But if in truth Jesus did overcome even the prince 
of the demons, surely God was with him. 

What blindness, what hardness of heart, what perversity of 
will, did these Pharisees display, — and that at the very time 
that they ^ave themselves out as leaders of the blind ! Their 
voluntary maptitude to receive truth, was a lamentable evidence 
of the darkening and disturbing power of sin. From such men 
there was no good to be expected. Even the finger of God, 
manifest to all eyes, was unseen by them. Nay, worse, the 
agency of God himself they ascribed to a heathen idol which 
was a vanity and a He. Jesus knew their depravity, and pro- 
claimed the doom which they had brought on themselves. 
Theirs was the unforgiven sin, the sin against the Holy Spirit, 
the sin which went the length of ascribing acts of divine power 
to evil spirits. Hence the emphatic terms employed by Jesus, 
who clearly and justly intimated that the wrong was far ^eater 
than would have been committed by speaking against himself, 
the Son of Man. The heinousness of this sin lay in this, that 
those who saw the miracles performed by God, refused to acknow- 
ledge God's hand, and, in their evil dispositions, referred God's 
own deeds done for the express purpose of establishing the gos- 
pel, to a diabolical agency which that gospel was intended to 
destroy. This its heinousness makes the sin against the Holy 
Ghost peculiar to the.days of the Son of Man on earth ; though 
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-wilful blindness and hardened perverseness of heart, combined 
with high pretensions, must in all ages be attended with a moral 
deadness, if not an active turpitude, most alien from religion, and 
so very near and ready for destruction (Matt. xii. 24, seq.; Mark 
iii. 22, 86^), 

While Jesus was endeavouring to awaken his opponents to a 
sense of their danger, and while he was discoursing to the sur- 
rounding crowd, he was informed that ' his mother and his bre- 
thren ' £sired to speak with him. His great fame having reached 
Nazareth, his mother was impelled to repair to his side, in order 
that she might * behold his glory' with her own glad eyes. Nor 
was Jesus one to disregard the kindness which theur coming 
implied. It afforded him, however, an opportunity of declaring 
the importance of his Heavenly Parent's work in which he was 
engaged, and which must take precedence of even the regard 
due to a mother's love. Under this feeling he was led to utter 
one of his universal truths, declaring that, intimate and valid 
as were the ties of blood, moral relations were, as more lofly 
and comprehensive, so also higher and. more urgent in their 
claims : ' And he stretched forth his hand towards his disciples, 
and said, ' Behold my mother and my brethren. For whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is 
my brother, and sister, and mother.' The closest and dearest 
ties of home must give way at the call of yet higher duties. 
This is the grand prmciple which induced Jesus himself to give 
his life for the world, and has made fathers into patriots and 
mothers into martyrs (Matthew xii. 46 — 50; Mark iii. 31, seq. ; 
Luke viii. 19—21). 

The fame of the mighty works which Jesus did, and of his 
surpassing wisdom, kept constantl]^ around him a throng of 
eager hearers, and made it cdmost impossible for him to speak 
with effect on the land. How many speeches full of heavenly 
light and goodness have we lost! — for evangelists sometimes 
restrict themselves to recording the fact that he taught the 
people. Yet what was uttered by him when surrounded by the 
earnest eyes, the breathing spirits, the warm, beating hearts of 
those who had come from far and near to see and hear him, must 
have had a force and a life peculiarly vivid; while, doubtless, it 
possessed also a high value in being specially adapted to the 
immediate and urgent wants of ignorant, sinful, diseased, and 
suffering men. 

Desirous of being more at liberty for his instructions, and in 
order that he might command a hearing from a larger circle, he 
went into a ship and taught on the lake. The ships employed 
on the Lake of Tiberias, on which Jesus now was, were small 
vessels or fishing-boats, which were easily fastened near the shore, 
and, from their proximity to the land, and their standing some- 
what above its level, afforded to a teacher peculiar facilities for 
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eommunicating instruotion to persons ran^d along the brink of 
the water. In this position Jesus, according to the report made 
by Matthew, delivered a succession of parables, all wisely de- 
signed, and admirably serving, to illustrate the nature, value, and 
operation of divine truth, in particular, our Lord here dwells 
on the very important fact that as is the hearer's heart, so will 
his understanding be, and so also will be the profit derived from 
what is offered him. The Jews of his day were deaf and blind 
to the Divine voice which spoke in Jesus, as of old they had 
been deaf and blind when God spoke to them by Isaiah. It was 
with a view to meet and dispel tnis darkness of soul, that Jesus 
spoke in parables. Yet even these pointed lessons fell on stony 
bosoms without eiSect (Matt xiii. 1 — 52 ; Mark iv. 1 — 34 ; Luke 
viii. 4—18). 



CHAPTER XIIL 



JESUS GOES ACROSS THE LAKE OF GALILEE, INTO THE COXXNTBY 
OF THE GADABENES. 

April 14ih, A. D. 29. 

Having dismissed the multitudes, Jesus, at the approach of 
evening (April 14, 782), went, together with disciples, on board 
a ship, in order to pass over to the eastern shore of the Lake of 
Galilee. The day nad been long and toilsome. Overcome with 
weariness, Jesus fell asleep in the stem, when he was rudely 
awakened by the question, 'Master, carest thou not that we 
perish ?* As was usual, on a sudden a squall had arisen, which, 
tossing the frail bark vehemently, threatened immediate destruc- 
tion. ' And Jesus arose and rebuked the wind, and said unto 
the sea. Peace, be stilL And there was a ereat calm.' What 
painting have we here ! In a few bold strpkes the whole scene 
18 put before the eye. Surely he who painted thus, must have 
seen what he so forcibly delineates (Mark iv. 35 — 41). The 
application made to Jesus in this emergency deserves notice. 
It shows the light In which his attendants regarded him. When 
in danger of their lives, men do not play a part. The disciples 
obviously went to Jesus because they knew he had power to give 
them succour. Yet, had their faith been such as his deeds justi- 
fied, they would have been in no alarm, assured that he whogave 
life to the widow's son could pacify the stormy lake, "mien, 
however, they saw the billows sink at his word, they, as was 
natural, 'feared exceedingly, and said one to another, What 
manner of man is this, that even the wind and the sea obey him?' 
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(Matt viii. 2^—34 ; Mark iv. 35, acq. ; Luke viii. 22—40). Who 
of us can hesitate to seek refufi;e and * grace to help' in Jesus, 
when in doubt, temptation, distress, sickness, or tne hour of 
death ? In him may we find ' one mighty to save' (Is. IxiiL 1). 



LAKE OF GALILEE. 



The boat soon arrived at her destination, at the south-eastern 
marffin of the lake. Going on shore, Jesus set his foot in Pere'a, 
the bnd < beyond Jordan' (Matt. iv. 25). This district was imder 
two princes; Philip the tetrarch governed the north, which was 
the larger portion, and Herod Antipas the south. The inhabi- 
tants of the district were for the most part pagans, being men 
of Ghreek, Syrian, and Arabian blood. There were few Jews 
among them. The Jews of Perea were held in disesteem by 
those who lived on the west of the Jordan, though, in truth, they 
had more worth, since, living among men of other races, they 
were less proud, more cultivated, and better acquainted with the 
arts and sciences of the day. Busied, also, for the most part, 
with the duties of r»sturage, they were more simple in their 
tastes and modes of life. 

It was to a place called Ga'dara that Jesus was proceeding. 
This, at least, is the name intended in Mark and Luke. Wim 
Matthew the place is Ge'rgesa. Ga'dara and Ge'rgesa, you 
will see, are very much alike ; and you can easily understand 
how, when books were written and not printed, one might be 
changed into the other. Such a mistake appears to have been 
here made by a very early copyist of Matthews Gospel. Indeed, 
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in several manuscripts of that Gospel, Gadara, and not O^ergesa, 
is meant Now we are not sure toat there was a place in 1Mb 
part of Perea named Gergesa; but we know there was a city 
called Gadara. Hence we infer that the place intended was 
Gadara. And some learned editors of the New Testament have 
taken Gadara into Matthew's text, excluding Gergesa. 

This affords an opportunity of explaining, oy an instance, what 
is meant by ' various readings.' Gadara and Gergesa are ' various 
readings.' And the skill by which these ' various readings' are 
investigated, their relative value estimated, and the true text 
(that is, the words, as written by the author) is ascertained, bears 
the appellation of * Biblical Cntidsm.' When once the genuine 
text is ascertained, then comes the duty of discovering and setting 
forth its meaning. This office is called * Biblical Interpretation,' 
or 'Biblical Exegesis.' Finally, the preacher has to expound 
the Scriptures for the edification of his hearers. His duty bears 
the name of * Popular Exposition.' ^ 

There is another diversity. Matthew, in narrating the event 
which we shall presently describe, speaks of two aemoniacs; 
Mark and Luke of only one. The difference may have arisen 
from the fact that the one employs the plural number, sayinc^ 
'for we are many' (Mark v. 9, comp. Luke viiL 31). This 
discrepancy, however, has been majgnined into a contradiction, 
and m>m the thus made contradiction it has been inferred that 
the event never took place. Such is the nature of a large portion 
of the arguments with which some have endeavoured to destroy 
men's belief in the gospel. Now, suppose that we have here a 
contradiction, what does it amount toP Does it in the least 
affect the substance of the narrative P That remains the same, 
whether there were two or one. But there is no contradiction. 
The greater includes the less. Matthew, in saying there were 
two, declares that there was one. K one historian, in writing a 
history of the United States, were to say, that in the year 1824 
La&yette paid a visit to that countrv ; and if another afifirmed 
that in the same year Lafavette and his son made a tour therein, 
would not each rather confirm than contradict the other P 

Gadara lay about four miles south-east of the lake, just beyond 
the river Hieromax (Sheriat Mandhur)^ on the side of the 
loftiest hill in the vicinity. The place is represented by the 
modem village Omkeis, near whicn are found many caves in 
the limestone rock of the country, which were formerly burial- 
places, and now in part serve as human abodes, in part are empty 
— save that in some are remains of stone coffins. Consideraiole 
ruins of the ancient town are still found, which show that it was 
a handsome and opulent city. Its ancient inhabitants were Jews, 
Greeks, and Syrians, the two last of whom traded in cattle, espe- 
cially swine. 

Rumour had gone before Jesus ; and therefore, when he arrived 
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near Gadara, a demoniao, or madman, came rushing on in front. 
This unhappy heing, according to the custom of &e time, had 
been suffered to seek shelter in tombs, and live on what the 
earth spontaneously offered. Convinced now that the Messiah 
was come to destroy the powers of darkness, the madman, fan- 
cying himself possessed by a demon, had formed his notions and 
now spoke after the manner imputed to evil spirits. Their ruin 
was near ; for the Christ was come. Still they could rebuke, if 
they could not resist, the Messiah. Hence the tone taken by the 
Gadarene demoniac. Jesus pitied his hallucinations, and healed 
him. In order to do so, he in a measure yielded to the man's fan- 
cies, and, as he requested that the unclean spirits might enter 
the tmdean (so considered by the Jews) swine that fed on the 
slope of the hill, our Lord gave his assent The man came to 
his right mind ; the swine perished. Is not one man more than 
myriads of swine ? And had not God's own Son a right to do 
wh^ he pleased with his own ? for God's are the cattle on a thou- 
aana hiQs (Fs. 1. 10). The restored Gadarene was desirous of fol- 
lowing Jesus. The Lord, however, bade him go and publish the 
wonderAil cure. How is this ? We have before found Christ for- 
bidding those who were healed to speak of what he had done for 
them ; now he sends this man to proclaim it aloud. In the two 
oases the circumstances were dissimilar. West of the Jordan our 
Lord chiefly dwelt and taught, and there he found his notoriety 
inconveniently great. The north of Perea he had not visited 
before, and tnere he had previously done no wonderful works. 
He was, moreover, about to quit it; for the Gadarenes, alarmed 
at the first impression, entreated him to retire. Hence it became 
desirable that the man now restored to a sane mind should go 
up and down as a living witness, known to many, of the benS- 
oent power possessed and exerted by Jesus. 

Mark, wiu that regard to particulars which is characteristic of 
him, says of the demoniac, ' he had been often bound with fetters 
and chains, and the chains had been plucked asunder by him 
and the fetters broken in pieces ; neither could any man tame 
him' (v. 4). This is a painful picture of the course of old pur- 
sued with the insane. We have said *of old;' we might have 
said 'till recently.' Under the false notion that matter was 
stronger than mind, benevolent and even medical men employed 
chains and fetters in their treatment of those who were mentally 
diseased. The remedy was vain. Nay, it made the disorder 
worse. Sufferings the most intense and protracted — sufferings 
that prison walls too long concealed, were thus inflicted on the 
insane. Yet Jesus had pointed out the only efficacious method 
of treatment, in the prudence, gentleness, and moral power which 
form leading features in his cure of the demoniac of Gadara. 
Well may the apostle Paul have declared that in Christ lay * all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge' (Col. ii. 3). In pra- 
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portion as the mind of our Saviour is known, in proportion as 
his spirit prevails, will the resort to force and Tiolence become 
less and less, and the reign of Mr Peace and all-subduing Love 
be established in the earth (Matt ylii. 28 — 34 ; Mark v. 1—21 ; 
Luke viiL 26—40). 



CHAPTER XIV. 

JESUS BE-CB08SES THE LAKE TO CAFEBNAUM— HEALS JAI&US' 
DAUGHTER— GOES TO NAZABETH— SENDS OUT THE TWELVE 
— BETUSNS TO CAPERNAUM— VISITS BETHSAIDA— FEEDS FIVE 
THOUSAND PERSONS — ^AND COBiES BACK TO CAPERNAUM. 

April 15th to 18th, A. D. 29. * 

Jesus may have intimated to the inhabitants of Capernaum 
that his absence would not be of long duration. It is, however, 
certain that many of them awaited him on the shore, and received 
him among them with a hearty welcome. The enthusiasm on 
his behalf ascended above the ordinary crowd. One of the rulers 
of the synagogue there hastened to Jesus on his return, entreating 
him to save from death his only daughter. As he proceeded 
to the ruler's house, he was pressed on by accompanying crowds, 
when a sick woman gave an evidence of the intense and vivid 
feeling that prevailed, by touching his earment, in order to ap- 
propnate the healing virtue held to resi& in him. This incident 
shows beyond a mistake the impression which Jesus had made 
on the minds of the people. Nor do we see how that impression 
could have been produced, had no wonderful works been done 
by Jesus ; nor how his alleged miracles could have been wrought 
into the very texture of the narrative, had thev been the unwar- 
ranted additions made by fancy and feeling long after the re- 
corded events. It is in an atmosphere of nature and miracle 
intermingled together that Jesus moves about. The two ele- 
ments are essential to constitute the historical reality presented 
by his life. Natural events lead to miraculous ones ; miraculous 
events lead to natural ones ; the two act and re-act on one ano- 
ther ; so that if either is removed, all relation of cause and effect 
— all proportion between antecedents and consequents, are taken 
away, the thread of the history is broken, and its unity disap- 
pears. You may invent, but cannot from existing materiius 
write, a history of Jesus, if you omit his miracles. 

What, for instance, has brought JUi'nis to the feet of Jesus, 
beseeching his immediate aid ? His daughter's sickness P Yes ; 
but why not go to the priests? Why does he come to Jesus ? 
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As a ruler of the synagogue, he could have had na pre^ectioii 
towards the mnovator. What has overcome his prejudices and 
brought him to Christ ? His conduct is a proof or his conviction 
that Christ had aid to afford. But how, unless by miracle? 
How, unless God was with him ? And if Jai'rus, one of the chief 
men of Capernaum, had been led to believe that Jesus had power 
over life and death, his conviction affords us valuable aid in 
arriving at a knowledge of the real &cts. 

Meanwhile, the girl had died. Jesus entered, took her bj the 
hand, bade her arise, and she arose. That the famil]^ beheved 
she was dead, is evidenced hj the presence of the public mourn- 
ers, who were already puttmg forth their melancholy strains. 
That her restoration was well evidenced, appears from the fact 
that it was witnessed by the damsel's father and mother, and cdso 
by Peter, James, and John (Matt ix. 18 — 26 ; Mark v. 21 — 43 ; 
Luke viii. 41 — 56). 

Afraid of the consequences of increasing the already incon- 
venient crowds that pressed around, Jesus commanded the wit- 
nesses not to publish the miracle, and immediately proceeded to 
Nazareth (April 15, 782). Here, however, the public mind was 
dull and unimpressible. He entered the synagogue and taught 
Some were astonished; but the bulk were scandalised at the 
thought of his being * the carpenter, the son of Mary,' and could 
in no way bring themselves to the humiliation of learning of him. 
Jesus * marvelled at their unbelief.' And, after all he had done 
and said at theic very doors, good reason had he to marvel. And 
marvel still he must, in knowing how many members of his 
visible church have precisely the same low feelings as those which 
led his own townsmen to despise himself. O ! this respect for 
mere external greatness is a plasuenspot in Christian societies ! 
It is still the rank, rather than me man, that we honour! An 
angel from heaven would not be listened to as a teacher among 
us, if he bore traces of being a 'carpenter.' The leprosy of 
fashion covers the church and aestroys its vitalitv. Come, Lord 
Jesus, come into our hearts, that we may see, feel, judffe, and act 
with thine eves, instead of those of our own fleshly wisdom, which 
in very deed is folly and weakness! (Matt xiii. 53—58; Mark 
vLl— 5). 

Yet a few hours after he had endured the contemptuous looks 
of the members of the synagogue, Jesus declared — and the de- 
claration remains written for us and for our children — that it 
should be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in a judg- 
ment-day, than for those who did not receive his apostles, not 
one of whom would now obtain a hearing in our churches, did 
he appear there in the humble equipment with which Jesus sent 
them forth, and with the unlettered and provincial tongue by 
which they announced the glad tidings to the world. This, 
however, appears to be the occasion when the head of the newly* 
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founded church sent out its heralds, two by two, to proclaim * the 
everlasting gospel' (Bev. xiv. 6), giving them power over demo- 
niacs, and leaving them dependent for support on the sympathies 
they should excite in people's minds TApnl 16th). Sudi was the 
array of means by which Jesus thought (and thought not wrong) 
to convert and revolutionise society. Surely, if w^GiklingB such as 
these could, in God's power, accomplish the changes which history 
records and which our eyes beholo, the work of evangelising the 
world needs not the shows of outward grandeur ; and surely, too, 
wherever God's power dwells with men, there, how weak or de- 
spised soever, thev will prove mif^hty and irresistible in his cause, 
llie possession of that power it is which alone fits ordinary men 
for * the work of the ministry,' and places them in a line with 
the apostles (Mark vL 6 — 13 ; Luke ix. 1 — 6). 

The deeds of Jesus reached the ears of Herod Antipas. The 
cruel tyrant became haunted by his fears. His conscience, not 
wholly extinct, and his imagination, too active and very morbid, 
caused him sore distress. He had unjustly beheaded John. 
Superstition lent its aid. There was a current notion that dead 
persons returned to earth in other bodies. Jesus, he hence fsuicied, 
was only John in a new shape, and might be expected to take 
speedy vengeance. Guilt is the parent of guilt. The slayer of 
John may have fixed his hope of safety in slaying Jesus. Perhaps 
rumours to this effect may have been afloat. Oertainly the apos- 
tles appear to have immediately returned; and with them Jesus, 
without delay, departed by ship into a desert Our Lord hastened 
down to Capernaum, where he was in the midst of friends, and 
thence at once passed over the lake into the territorv of the mild 
Philip, and so put himself beyond the jurisdiction of Herod (MatL 
xiv. 1—13; Mark vL 14—33; Luke ix. 7—11; John vL 1—4). 

It was near Bethsaida Julias that Jesus sought refuge (April 17). 
As was natural, great numbers followed him. The evening ap- 
proached, and food was necessary. The want being urgent the 
Son of lum who gav^ Israel manna, and daily makes me earth 

E reduce com, and the com minister strength to man, emploved 
is divine power to feed five thousand persons. Yet, with a fru- 
gality which is equally divine with his bounty, he commanded 
uie fri^^ents of the meal to be gathered up. How often should 
we find the fragments of our substantial fare, as in the case before 
us, exceed that fare itself, had we eves to see and hands to gather 
up the fragments of happiness, of usefulness, of succour, which 
lie around us, dropped from that * feast of fat things' which the 
great Host everv day lays out before his guests! Ere this 
high moral frugality can be learnt, however, those who abound 
and those who suffer want must learn to avoid waste in things 
pertaining to the body. Every thing tiiat has use and is not 
used is wasted. Men waste by eating and drinkinff more than 
they need ; by possessing more than they can wefi employ or 
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paroperly superintend; by appropriating to themselves sources of 
pleasure for which they nave no capacity or no relish ; and by 
keeping from others that which others could turn to good account 
for themselves or for society (Matt. xiv. 14 — 21 ; Mark vi. 34 — 
44; Luke ix. 12—17; John vi. 5—15). 

This miracle astounded the minds of the persons who witnessed 
it. The evidence which, it afforded them of the Messiahship of 
Jesus, they judged to be unanswerable. And with their material 
conceptions of 3ie Messiah, they were ready to 'take Jesus by 
force, and make him a king.' Thus, having just escaped from 
Herod, he found himself in danger from his mistaken friends. 
There was no resource but flight ; and, accordingly, he departed 
again into the neighbouring uplands, where he could find security 
in solitude (John vi. 14 — 16), having first directed the disciples 
to cross to Capernaum (John vi. 17). 

While engaged in prayer to his heavenly Father, Jesus appears 
to have become aware that a storm had suddenly risen. De- 
scending, he approached the borders of the lake, where he beheld 
the vessel * in the midst of the sea' (Mark vi. 47), borne away 
by the waves (Matt. xiv. 24). Lmmediately he proceeded to 
the vessel and calmed the tempest. The port was speedilv and 
safely reached (Matt xiv. 22 — 34; Mark vi. 45 — 53; Jonn vi. 
16—21). 

This event has afforded great difficulty to those who have 
vainly tried to explain our Lord's miracles from purely ordinary 
causes. The prevalent representation is, that by walkmg on the 
sea is meant walking on the sea-shore ; as if Jesus, by walking 
on the sea-^ore, could have occasioned fear to the mariners, or 
been by them received into the vessel. In such attempts, the 
sole effort is to make the New Testament speak the language of 
a favourite philosophy. This is not to explain, but to explain 
away, the Scriptures. No unprejudiced reader can doubt that 
the writers of the narratives of the event before us, really intended 
to say that Jesus walked on the bosom of the ladie, and that so 
walkmg he bore aid to his alarmed friends, and stilled the tem- 
pest. If men can or will not receive the statements, let them 
rather refuse than distort and pervert the testimony. False 
friends are more dangerous than open foes.* 

The next day (Passover, 18 Ajpril, 782) Jesus was visited by 
some of those who were around him at Bethsaida. Their eager- 
ness to be with him arose from the love, not of truth, but gain. 
So worldly were their views, that it became necessary to repel 

* See the whole ftilly expounded, and the rationalistic perversions 
of it exposed, in the second publication of * The Library of Christian 
Literature' before referred to. See also the localities and the track of 
the vessel described in the Map of the Lake of Galilee, in the author's 
< BihUcal Atlas.' 
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them. Jesus spoke to them of his high spiritual doctrines, until 
at last they took offence. There were even disciples who aban- 
doned Jesus. He was a mystery to them. They had seen his 
works, it is true ; but they had also seen how he had refused the 
very dignity to which he seemed aspiring. If he were the Mes- 
siah, why did he not enter into his glory? Instead of doing so, 
he had just declared that his disciples must eat his flesh and <mnk 
his blood (53, 9eq.), Was he, as had been affirmed, out of his 
riffht mind P The whole, to their carnal tempers, was inexpli- 
cable. They withdrew. Perhaps even among the twelve some 
tokens of surprise had been manifested. Jesus asked, ' Will ye 
also go away?' Peter, first in profession and first in flight, 
declared his and their conviction that Jesus was the Messiah. 
He, who knew the heart, and was aware how weak as yet Peter's 
was, received the confession with a distinct assertion tnat one of 
them was an enemy (Matt. xiv. 35, 36 ; Mark vi. 54 — 56 ; John 
vi. 22, seq,). 

On the dark wave of Galilee 

The gloom of twilight gathers fast, 
And o'er the waters drearily 

Sweeps the bleak evening blast 

The weary bird hath left the air, 

And sunk into his sheltered nest ; 
The wandering beast hath sought his lair. 

And laid him down to welcome rest. 

Still near the lake, with weary tread. 

Lingers a form of human kind ; 
And from his lone, unshelter'd head, 

Flows the chill night-damp on the wind. 

Why seeks he not a home of rest ? 

Why seeks he not the pillow'd bed ? 
Beasts have their dens, the bird its nest, — 

He hath not where to lay his head ! 

Such was the lot he freely chose, 

To bless, to save the human race ; 
And through his poverty there flows 

A rich, full stream of heavenly grace. 
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PART IV. 



COMPBISING EVENTS FBOM THE SECOND TO THE THIRD 
PASSOVER. 



CHAPTER L 

JESUS ESCAPES ACROSS THE COUNTRY TO SYROPHENICIA. 

The Passover was now again being celebrated in Jerusalem, 
but Jesus went not thither. With characteristic silence, the 
eyangelists pass over the circumstance without mentioning the 
&ct or assigning the reason. Onljr John remarks (vii. 1), * After 
these things, Jesus walked in Galilee ; for he would not walk in 
Jewry (Judah)^ because the Jews sought to kill him;' where it is 
implied that our Lord kept at a distance from the metropolis and 
its great festival, in order to avoid the premature death which 
awaited him in Jerusalem. 

In truth, the authorities of that guilty city had never lost sight 
of their victim. Expectmg that Jesus would appear at the Pass- 
over, they may have formed a plot to entrap and destroy him. 
When, however, they found that Jesus kept in Galilee, where 
he was beyond their jurisdiction, they sent thither Scribes and 
Pharisees, in the hope that they might detect something which 
should further their wicked ends. Their messengers, accordingly, 
repair to Capernaum. Doubtiess these emissaries made every 
inquiry which malice could suggest, in order to find something 
ctf weight against Jesus. In vain. All they could discover was, 
that some of his disciples did not alwavs conform to the tradi- 
tional usage of washing their hands before they took food. A 
slight fault was better than none ; and so, furnished with this 
accusation, tiiey went to Jesus to ask an explanation. Jesus 
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knew what they had designed, how they had £uled, and what 
their present purpose was. And well did he lay bare their base- 
ness and hypocrisy — so well, that if they had any feelines as men 
left, they must have been aslkamed of their dishonourable errand* 
True enough it was that they did not fail to wash before they ate. 
What then P This was but to observe a human tradition ; and 
while they were scrupulous in this trifling custom, they, under 
pious pretences, broke the law of God, by dishonouring father 
and mother, and abandoninff them in want Not content with 
nnyeilin^ them to their own face, Jesus exposed their hoUownesa 
and turpitude to the people, showing the latter the difference be- 
tween tne outward pretences of their spiritual teachers, and the 
inward reality and power of true religion (Matt xt. 1 — 20; 
Mark viL 1—23). 

Who can refuse his sympathy to Jesus in this work of expo- 
sure P So to strip baseness naked was an act worthy of God's 
messenger and representative. Jesus sent these vile men back 
to their employers, defeated and disgraced, with their errand 
miacoomplisned. llie perfect man is great in strength to rebuke 
wickedness, as well as rich in mercy to succour the distressed, 
and noble in purpose to resign all for God and duty. But never 
before or since were strength, gentleness, love, and self-oblivion, 
found in one person, in measures so ample and in proportions so 
harmonised. 

Leaving Gape'maum, Jesus went across the country into Syro- 
pheni'cia. Satiety seems to have been his object ; for we read that 
on his arrival * he entered into a house, ana would have no one 
know' (Mark viL 24). If he wished to avoid snares laid for 
hinj by the Jews, he could not do better than repair to Syrophe- 
nicia, which was beyond their jurisdiction (Matt xv. 21—28 ; 
Mark vii. 24—30). 

Syrophenrcia in the time of CJhrist bore the designation of Fhe- 
ni'da (paJm-land), It had been conquered by the Syrian kings 
and made a part of their dominions. When the Romans became 
masters, it was incorporated with their province of SyrilL It con- 
tained tiie narrow line of coast which, beginning just above the 
stream Eleu'therus, ran along Lebanon and Galilee, as far south 
as Ptolemalis (Acco^ St Jean ^Acre), The territory is hilly 
and well watered. Worth mentioning is the river Ado'nis, now 
called Nahr Ibrahim, or Abraham's nver, which at certain sea- 
sons flows with red water, coloured by tiie soil over which it 
runs in coming down from Mount Lebanon. Hence arose the 
fable that it bore tiie blood of Adonis, wounded in the high 
lands by a boar — an event which the Syrian damsels bewailed 
every spring with rites that were as superstitious as they were 
unclean, ^fius Adonis was the Tammuz of Ezeldel (viiL 14). 

Pheni'cia was a prolific land. Even in winter fruits grow and 
flourish which can endure no cold. Its fruitfuhiessi ai£d by its 
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position, made Phenicia great It is connected with the earliest 
known civilisation, was &mous for its ships, and had commercial 
connections far and wide, both in the East and the West. 
^ In Syrophenicia, the chief cities were Tyre and Sidon. The 
city Tyre C^oi^» *rock') is celebrated in profane as well as in 
sacred history. Though one of the most ancient towns in the 
world (Joshua xix. 29); it is not so old as Sidon, which is the 
mother city (Is. xxiii. 12). Soon, however, the daughter sur- 
passed her parent In its workshops and marts the commerce 
of the ancient world reached its greatest height, so that Isaiah 
spoke of its merchants as princes, and its traders as- nobles of 
the earth (xxiii. 8) ; and Ezekiel offers (xxvii.) a most elaborate 
and brilliant description of its traffic and opulence. A prosperous 
trade gave life ana prosperity to the fine as well as the useful 
arts, and Solomon had from Tyre his most skilful workmen for 
the construction of the temple. The city, when in its pride, was 
adorned with beautiful edinces, among which maj be mentioned 
a temple sacred to Melcarth, who was to the Tynans the symbol 
. of bodily strength, as Hercule's was to the Greeks. 

At an early date was new Tvre erected, at a short distance 
from the ancient city, on a rocky island. It soon rose to the 
same prosperity as that which had been enjoyed by old Tyre. 
Shcdmane'ser, m conquering Samaria, made himself master of 
the mother city, but could not subdue its offspring. Nebuchad- 
ne'zzar (580 A. C.) reduced Tyre into subjection, after a sie^e of 
thirteen years' duration. In tlus conflict old Tyre seems to have 
perished. When Alexander the Great invaded Phenicia, he laid 
siege to Tyre (330 A.C.). Having, from ruins of the old city, 
made a mole or bridge, by which he iiad immediate access to the 
new city, he, after almost incredible efforts, carried the place by 
storm. From the devastation which ensued, Tyre arose, and 
again became a distinguished commercial niart Indeed, its 
position was highly favourable, placed as it was on a kind of 
promontory running out from Syria into the Mediterra'nean, 
sheltered by mountains from injurious winds on the north and 
the east, and provided with a spacious port which storms could 
scarcely disturb. Its prosperity was durable as well as splendid. 
In the time of Christ it was still in full bloom. We are not 
informed whether Tyre was visited by our Lord, though we read 
tiiat he went into its territories. At present, Tyre, under its old 
name a little changed, Sur, is a vast ruin, partly covered with 
sand or water, partly visible, with about two thousand inhabi- 
tants, living in huts rather than houses. 

Shortly after Jesus had arrived, he was visited by a woman 
whose daughter was under demoni'acal influence. This person 
is described as ' a woman of Ca'naan,' * a Greek, a Syro'pheni'- 
dan by nation.' The former description has reference to the 
origin of her people ; for in very early times tribes of the Ca- 
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naanites dwelt in the north of Palestine, by some of whom 
Phenicia was peopled. These the Greeks called Phenicians, 
but the Israelites retained the old name. This description used 
by Matthew corresponds with the term * Syropheni'cian^ of Mark, 
denoting the country which we call Phenicia, to which she be- 
longed. The third epithet, ' Greek,' sets her forth as a Gentile 
or Pagan, the word * Greek' being used in that broad accepta- 
tion in which it stands when, for instance. Paid divides the whole 
world into * Jews and Greeks' (1 Cor. L 24); so that, Greek being 
the general title, she may be described as a Gentile of Phenicia. 
It is thus seen that the two evangelists are at one in their de- 
scription. They appear to have been particular in that descrip- 
tion, because it was necessary in order that their readers should 
understand what passed between Jesus and the woman. 

To the first application made by her to Jesus, he eave no 
answer. The woman persisted; the disciples requested Jesus to 
send her awav. As she still urged her petition, Jesus intimated 
that first of all he had to offer his aid to the Jews. To this the 
woman replied, that if the Jews had the banquet, others might 
be permitted to gather up the crumbs. At this reply Jesus 
granted her petition. Her daughter was made whole from that 
very hour. 

IW narrative is not without its difficulties. No wonder ; for 
the materials out of which it is formed are very scanty, and 
nearly two thousand years old. The words, however, which are 
put into Christ's mouth are, as they stand, scarcely in unison 
with his character as already depicted, in which the hurgest bene- 
volence appears, and a most liberal view of the Samaritans— a 
race of impure blood, more hateful to the Hebrews than Gentiles 
themselves. The discrepancy with the mind of Christ is seen, 
not so much in his intimating that his mission first regarded 
descendants of Abraham; for this fact in his life is pmectiy 
compatible with the most comprehensive philanthropy; since 
every benevolent effort, how widely soever it may eventually 
extend, must have a narrow spot on which to begm its opera- 
tions ; for exertions that begin by being general, soon become 
weak, and end in disappointment. Tne difficulty rather lies 
in the use by Jesus of the arrogant and contemptuous terms 
employed by the Jews of his day to designate men of their own 
ana men of heathen blood, namely, 'chil£en' and 'dogs.' There 
may, however, have been something in his tone or manner 
which took from these words their invidiousness, or which even 
rebuked those (perhaps his companions) who used them offen- 
sively to others ; or there may have been an undue confidence 
and eagerness on the part of the woman, as if, relying on tiie 
readiness with which Jesus ministered to the sick and necessi- 
tous, she in her mind and manner safely reckoned on, and almost 
demanded, the aid she sought. The assistance of the Messiah 
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was not to be had as a matter of course, nor merely for purposes 
of healing. Jesus was a spiritual teacher, not a physician, and 
bis healing powers were to be used solely so as to promote the 
gospel. But the gospel was promoted only so far as faith, hope, 
and charity, were dinused. In consequence, his miraculous aid 
could be granted in those cases, and in that degree merely, in 
which some moral result was secured. In order to secure some 
moral result, Jesus may, in the case before us, have seen it neces- 
sary to employ lan^age which conduced to a proper state of 
mind on the part of the suppliant Certainly, tne favour is at 
last conceded in consejjuence of the appearance of a moral state 
of mind which the Saviour approved. Had our Lord been averse 
to render aid to this woman as being a pagan, he would at once 
have dismissed her, as requested by his attendants, in whom we 
behold the exclusiveness of Judaism in its genuine qualities. 
As Jesus did not comply with their request, so did he not share 
their prejudices ; and he seems to have allowed the woman to 
follow him, with the benign intention of first improving her cha- 
racter, and then granting her request by restoring her daugh- 
ter's mind to soundness. Nor is there any difficulty in the opi- 
nion that, whUe he wished to correct the woman's faults, he also 
sought to loosen his disciples' prejudices. 

It may serve to make the reader better acquainted with the 
real nature of the New-Testament writings, if we remark that a 
few verses contain all the record left us of this visit of our Lord 
to Syrophenicia. Surely he who did and said so much at Caper- 
naum, must have said and done much also on this comparatively 
lon^ journey. Yet has all memory of it vanished. It is a col- 
lection of fragments that Providence has handed down to us in 
the writings of evangelists ; fragments, however, so precious as to 
occasion a most earnest desire for the united and blended whole 
found in no record, but solely in the life of Christ itself. Since, 
however, the historical notices of Jesus left us are fragmentary 
and defective, we need not be surprised if difficulties occur, ana, 
after all attempts at explanation, remain. Here, however, as in 
all God's dealings with man, we have enough for use, but nothing 
for satiety ; all, and no more, than is needml to inform, stimulate, 
and discipline our minds. 

Sidon or Zidon (Seida or Seid)^ older than even Tyre, lay 
some miles to the north of the latter, on the coast of the Medi- 
terranean. Founded by Canaan's eldest son, it &;rew into note 
so as to earn, before the days of Jo'shua, the epitnet of * great,' 
which it well merited (Gen. x. 15 ; Josh. xi. 8). It was assigned 
to the tribe Asher, but never taken possession of (Josh. xix. 28; 
Judg. xi. 8). Sidon had a king of its own (Jer. xxvii. 3), and 
Je'zabel, the wife of Ahab, was a daughter of a king of Sidon 
(1 Kings xvi. 31). The city stood in a plain, bordered by the 
Syrian mountains, scarcely two hours broad. At first, Sidon 
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was the capital of Phenicia, whose inhabitants were sometimes 
hence called Sidonians. Sidon sent forth colonies who founded 
great states — ^for instance, Carthage. One of its colonies, namely 
Tyre, outstripped its parent state, which then began to decline, 
and at last oecame a dependency on Tyre. Sidon was often 
overcome, and with less difficulty than Tyre, for it was not so 
strong by nature. When the Assyrian king Shalmane'zer in* 
vaded Phenicia (720 A.C.), he subjected the Sidonians. Nebu- 
chadne^zzar, king of Babylon, made himself master of Sidon as 
well as Tyre. Cyrus, who founded the Persian empire, took 
Sidon from the Egy'ptians, who had reduced it under their 
power. Alexander the Great drove the Persian governor Straton 
out of the place, and made a gardener who, though poor, was of 
the royal blood, king of Sidon. Under his sway the state again 
flourished. After Alexander's death, it came under the Syrian 
kings. Then the Egyptians were its lords; and in the year 
66 A.C. it became a part of the great Roman empire. In the 
days of our Saviour, it had lost some of its former splendour and 
a large part of its population. 

The Sidonians worshipped, under the name of Asta'rte' or A'sh- 
teroth, a female divinity similar to Venus and Juno. They appear 
to have had an inventive genius, and are said to have discovered 
the art of making glass, and were the first to weave fine linen. 

Sidon is still a place of some importance. It stands on an 
eminence which stretches somewhat into the sea, rising from a 
beautiful plain that is environed by hills. Considerable remains 
attest the size and grandeur of the ancient city. 

Christianity was soon known in Sidon. Tradition makes 
Peter to have converted many of its citizens to the gospel. The 
place was visited by Paul when sailing to Italy. At a later period 
it became the see of a bishop. The Moha'mmedans have in Sidon 
at present fourteen mosques. 



CHAPTER n. 



JESUS EETUKNS FROM SYKOPHENICIA TO GALILEE, THROUGH 
THE DECA'POLIS — F0RETEL8 HIS DEATH. 

Summer, A. D. 29. 

When Jesus did not find in Phenicia the secrecy which he 
desired, he made a tour through at least some of the cities of the 
Decapolis, and so delayed his return to the Sea of Galilee. The 
Decapolis (ten cities) embraced ten allied or confederate cities, 
the greater number, if not all, of which lay on the eastern side of 
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the Jordan. These ten cities stood scattered in different parts, 
each havinjg its own dependent territory. They enjoyed in com- 
mon^ certain privileges conceded by the Romans, under whose 
dominion they were. The ancients are not agreed as to what 
cities formed members of the union. All, however, place in the 
number these six — namely, Ga'dara, Qe'rasa, Hi^ppos, Fella, 
Philadelphia, and Scytho'polis. 

Of Scythopolis and Qadara we have spoken. Hippos was an 
ancient city on the eastern portion of Manasseh, on the east of 
the Lake of Gennesareth. It stood nearly opposite Tiberias. B^ 
Augustus it was given to Herod the Great, and on his death it 
was incorporated with the Roman province of Syria. Gerasa 
(Jerash) lies to the south-east of Gadara on a high plain, or 

Elateau, in the hills of Marad, on nearly the same parallel of 
Ltitude as Samaria. The district is fertile and lovely. Fine 
ruins still mark the spot 

The position of Fella has not as yet been certainly ascertained, 
though we know that it was a part of Ferea. It may have stood 
near the Jabbok, or Wady Zerka, on Mount Gileao, south-west 
of Qerasa. The name has an historical interest, especially be- 
cause in it, on the destruction of Jerusalem, memoers of the 
church in that guilty capital sought refuge, taking warning from 
the prophetic words of their Lord. Still more to the south stood 
Philaddphia, which is the Greek name for the ancient Rabbath 
Ammon (Deut. iii. 11), the chief city of the Ammonites, which 
was not conquered by the Hebrews till the time of David (2 
Sam. xiL 29). On the spot are still found ample ruins, espe- 
cially a large amphithe'atre with fifty ascending rows of seats 
and a pia'zza of at least fifty columns. 

Which of these cities Jesus now visited we have no means of 
ascertaining. In our gospels he appears near the Sea of Tiberias 
shortly after his quitting Fhenicia. But ere he reached the lake 
it is probable that he visited Cesare'a Fhili'ppi, which stood in 
nearly the same latitude with Tyre, and near which he certainly 
was not long after his visit to Fhenicia. A consideration of the 
relative position of the localities in which Jesus was at the time, 
suggests that from Fhenicia he crossed the country to Cesarea 
Phiuppi, and then, keeping along the eastern side of the Jordan, 
visited Gerasa, and it may be some of the other cities of the 
Decapolis. In this way he would secure the end which took him 
to Fhenicia ; for by keeping in the territory of Fhilip and the 
Romans, he avoided the snares of his countrymen and gained 
time to preach the gospel. 

Cesare'a Fhili'ppi was an ancient city in the tribe of Na'phtali, 
at the foot of Mount Hermon. Its earlier name was Fa'neas, or 
Pa^'nium ; for the fine and fruitful district in which it stood was 
consecrated to the heathen god Fan, who was worshipped there. 
Originally it formed a part of Upper Galilee ; but in the time of 
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Christ it was under the tetrarch Philip. Herod the Great built 
there a temple in honour of Augustus; and his son Philip, just 
mentioned, restored the fallen Paneas, and, out of respect to the 
same emperor, called the place Cesarea — adding the epithet Phi- 
lippi (of Philip), in order to distinguish it from Cesare'a Pales- 
ti na, which stood on the Mediterranean. The city lay not far 
from what is generally accounted the chief source of the Jordan, 
and was the metropolis of Trachomatis, which formed the laiger 
part of the tetrarchy of Philip. When the gospel began to pre- 
vail, a Christian church arose there^ over wmch in time a bianop 
presided. 

We do not know that our Lord entered the city itself; but he 
visited its dependencies (Mark viiL 27). While doing so, he led 
Peter to make the memorable declaration that 'Thou art the 
Christ,' on which, and not on Peter, on which, as the funda- 
mental principle of the ffospel, he avowed lus intention of build- 
ing his churcn. This declaration in truth was a Hebrew fonn 
of declaring that Jesus was a man sent from Gbd — a great Pro- 
phet in whom God had visited his people — ^the great and divinely- 
commissioned Teacher and Saviour of mankind, who, in posses- 
sion of the divine wisdom which from etemitv was with God, so 
as to be God himself, was sent by his light and his love, his life and 
his death, to redeem the world, making God known to man, and 
reconciling man to God (Acts ii. 22, v. 31 ; John i. 1 — 14). Now 
also it was, when his disciples had formed a less insufficient idea 
of his real character, that Jesus, urged and driven by his enemies, 
and vividly foreseeing his approaching end, bep;an in a distinct 
and emphatic manner to raise their minds to a higher spirituality, 
by teaching them that his mission involved sufi^ng and death 
on his part, and that his glory as the Messiah would shine forth 
only as a result of previous numiliation. He would rise again 
when he had been rejected and slain by the elders and priests. 
The doctrine was most offensive to Peter, who, in his rash and 
impetuous temper, forgetting his recent avowal, began even to 
rebuke his Lora. Then was it that Jesus, having cast a signifi- 
cant look on the other disciples, said to Peter, ' Get thee benind 
me, Satan ; for thou regardest not the things that be of God, 
but the things that be of men.' Following up the tenor of his 
lesson, the great Teacher then enunciated the sublime doctrine 
of self-sacrifice which he exemplified in his agony and death in 
so affecting a manner : < Whosoever is anxious to save his life, 
wiU lose it; but whosoever ma^r lose his life for my sake and the 
gospel's, the same will save it Whosoever wul come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me' 
(Matt xvi. 13—28; Mark viL 31, viil 27, 38). 

Leaving Cesarea Philippi, Jesus travelled to some part in the 
vicinity of the Sea of Galilee, and, taking ship, proceeded to 
Dalmanutha (toretched dwelling). This was a town or village 
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in the eastern territory of Manasseh, lying in a district of the 
same name, somewhere on the south-eastern shore of the lake. 
The place was wholly destroyed by the Romans, and as yet no 
remains by which the locality might be identified have been dis- 
coYered. In this neighbourhocd Jesus received a visit from 
Pharisees and Sadducees, who, sent probably by Herod Antipas 
with a view to ensnare him, desired a sign from heaven in attes- 
tation of his Messiahship. Mark, with his usual regard to par- 
ticulars, reports that on the occasion, before he answered them, 
Jesus siehed deeply in his spirit. This is a craphic touch — ^the 
stroke of a master, presenting the kind, thou^tml, erieved spirit 
of Jesus before us m a word. And who can &il to love one who 
thus felt and pitied human frailties P Who, moreover, does not 
see that this seeking after signs, outward and visible proofs of 
Christ's mission — ^proofs after our own desires, not God's ordi- 
nations — this demand for credentials, instead of taking acquiesc- 
ingly and thankfully the evidence that God gives, cannot be, and 
is not, in harmony with the mind of Jesus, which is the will of 
God ? And what wonder if to them who do not make the best 
of the light they have, more light is not given ? 

Jesus refused the application. He had already given signs 
enough. He was eveiy day giving signs. He was himself the 
great sign, token, and seal of the hand of God. This morbid 
and untractable temper was not to be encouraged. They loved 
the external, and compliance with their request woula make 
them love it more. Better was it for them to reform their lives, 
in order that, the eyes of their understanding becoming clear, 
they might see the manifest proo& of God's presence which Jesus 
affordea every hour. At present they had no sight for spiritual 
things. With their camal minds they could discern the face of 
the sky foretelling the weather, but were not able to read the 
dear signs of the times, though they betokened a great social 
change. Keproof was more needed than evidence ; and having 
administered reproof, and made a vague allusion to his coming 
death and resurrection by reference to Jonah, the Saviour sent 
them away, in the hope tnat if ever they came again, it would be 
hungerinsf and thirsting after righteousness, when assuredly 
they would be filled (Matt xvi. 1—4; Mark viii. 10—13). 

As Jesus and his friends were passing over the lake, his dis- 
ciples found that they had in their boat not more than one loaf. 
Communicating the met to their Master, in the hope, probably, 
of receiving a supply, thev received instead an important lesson. 
Chrisf s mmd was still full of the events just spoken of. He 
was also alive to a sense of his danger at the hands of Herod. 
Seizing, as was his custom, the opportunity offered, he bade his 
attendants beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and the leaven 
of Herod. His disciples, with minds little more elevated than 
the Pharisees and Sf^ducees themselves, failed to comprehend 
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his meaning. Accordingly, intimating to them how easy it uras 
for him to give them hread, seeing, as they knew, he had just 
fed four thousand, and not long before five thousand, hungry pca^ 
sons, he distinctly informed them that their danger lay, not in 
the want of food, but in the temptations and falsehoods of the 
Jewish sectaries, and in the snares and pitfals of the wily Herod 
(Matt. XYi. 5—12; Mark viii. 14—21). 

About the same time, Jesus, on a visit to Bethsaida, eave sight 
to a blind man. Contrary to his practice, he first led the man 
out of the town. This secrecy he may have sought from pru- 
dential considerations, endeavouring, as he now was, to keep out 
of Herod's hands. In effecting the cure, Jesus used spittle, and 
put his hands on the sufferer. By these means he seems to have 
mtended to draw the man's attention to himself as the cause of 
his restoration to sight, and to give an emphasis to the whole 
transaction, in order that the man, being dul^ impressed, might 
receive that higher sight which would make mm recognise Jesus 
as the Son of God. When the cure was accomplished, Jesus 
enjoined the strictest secrecy. The reason we have already seen j 
Herod and his fellow-plotters were around him. The man at 
first saw men, as trees, walking: that is, he had no distinct 
vision, could not discern forms or estimate distances. Such is 
the case with those who, having been bom^ blind, suddenly 
receive sight. And in the simple description given by the Evan- 
gelist of a fact which in all probability he did not understand, 
we have a striking and satisfactory evidence of the reality of this 
miracle. Such a record could not have been invented (Mark 
viii. 22—26). 



CHAPTER m. 

JE8U8 18 TEANSFIGUBED — CUBES A LUNATIC. 

Taking with him his three most intimate disciples, Peter, 
James, and John, Jesus withdrew into a mountain, where he 
could in solitude engage in prayer. As he prayed, he underwent 
a remarkable change, which has received the name of transfigu- 
ration. This change, according to Luke (ix. 29), was as follows : 
The fashion of Christ's countenance was altered, and his raiment 
became white and glistering. During this, two persons in human 
shape appeared in glory, and, talking with him, spake of his 
decease, which he should accomplish at Jerusalem. These two 
were Moses and Elias. Then followed a divine attestation ; for 
' a bright cloud overshadowed them, and a voice out of the cloud 
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said. This is my beloved Son, in vhom I am well pleased: hear 
ye him.' Shortly after, Jesus, left alone, descended from the 
mountain, charging his companions not to tell the vision to any 
one until he, the Son of Man, had risen from the dead. They 
kept that saying with themselves, questioning one with another 
what the risme from the dead should mean. 

The physicsd effect of this transfiguration was transient Its 
operation, therefore, must have been on the surface. It appears 
to have been in the countenance ; for the ethereal Hght accom- 
panying the event sufficed, by its radiance, to give a bright, lus- 
trous appearance to the garments. The same splendour may 
have aided in changing the appearance of the face of Jesus, 
which, however, owed its transfiguration chiefly, we believe, to a 
corresponding change of mind, which flashed its celestial bril- 
liancy into Ms countenance, when it became radiant with the 
holy and ^lad light of a grand intuition seen in all its fulness, 
and a submne resolution once and for all definitely formed, and 
thoroughly approved and loved. We are not left to conjecture 
as to what this truth was. The visitors of Jesus spoke of his 
' decease.' The term in the original is exodus, departure. They 
spoke to him, therefore, of his departure from life. This depar- 
ture, however, was surrounded by lofty historical associations 
and the sublimest assurances of never-ending benefits conferred 
on man. For as Moses had accomplished an exodus for the 
children of Israel, by which he redeemed them out of Egyptian 
bondage, and set them in the way to become a great people and 
the channel of God's highest communications to man, so was 
Jesus to accomplish a yet more momentous exodus at Jerusalem, 
dying, as did Moses m sight of the promised land; yet sure, 
as was he, to effect a deliverance which, with far more important 
and truly endless results, should embrace the whole world. And 
there were with our Lord on the mount the two agents by whom 
God had made Is'rael the great relisious teacher of the world ; 
Moses, representing the law which laid the foundation of that 
polity; and Elizas, representing the prophets by whom it had 
been carried to the highest pitch of excellence of which it was 
capable. And as that polity prepared the way for the Messiah's 
kingdom, so did its great representatives now appear there to 
give their sanction to Christ, and introduce the new dispensation 
of ' power, love, and a sound mind.' The three in union sym- 
bolised in its three chief epochs the great scheme of Divine Pro- 
vidence for human salvation, correspondii^ in essential particu- 
lars with the three ases of man, who in his individual relations 
offers an epitome of the history of the race : 1, youth, the religion 
of Moses, denoted by its sensuousness ; 2, manhood, the religion 
of the prophets, characterised by the predominance of mind, and 
a desire of * better things to come ;' 3, age, the religion of ma- 
turity—the gospel, with ripe and mellow holiness for its reward. 
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Jesus then, we conceive, was in this event led to recognise the 
relation which he bore with preceding dispensations, and the 
effects he would produce on coming ages. The link that con- 
nected him with the past and the future was crucifixion. So must 
it be. God willed, and man needed it It was enough. Painful 
might the sacrifice be, but most glorious was the work, most 
high the office, most blissful the results ! Happy, thrice happy, 
he who was thus chosen to die for the world, and so to accom- 
plish an exodus which surpassed the brightest act in his country's 
annals, and would be an everlasting crown of rejoicing! So 
sublime an appointment, so blissful a redemption, Med the soul 
of Jesus with mconceivable delight, and threw into his counte- 
nance a * joy unspeakable, and full of glory.' 

The idea, it is true, was not wholly new. Christ had previously 
a conception of what his calling was. He also understood the 
work wnich he had to achieve. B]f degrees, and as his hearers 
oould bear it, he had given intimations of his coming sorrows. 

Immediately before this transfiguration, he had been rebuked 
by Peter for his clear averments on the point. Now, however, 
the truth of all stood in prominent features before his conscious- 
ness ; and by ihe outward accompaniments of Moses, Elias, the 
bright enveloping cloud, the divine voice, recognised to be the 
same as that which spoke at his baptism, — ^by these impressive 
symbols, brought home to his heart with concentrated force and 
in ethereal brightness — the certainty that he was the Son of Man, 
the Saviour of the world, the desire, the hope, and the joy of all 
nations — ^this most certain fact seized on his soul with a vividness 
of conviction and an elevation of heart, which bore him directly 
up into the bosom of the Father, where, as a loving child, he 
gladly and rejoicingly, yet calml;^, gave up all — himself, his 
powers, his life — ^in order that he might finish the work given him 
to do. 

Nor was the vision without use for his companions. lenorant 
as yet of the real nature of Christ's kingdom, they were, by what 
they then saw, led to converse as to the meaning of their Mas- 
ter's resurrection from the dead. And though their minds were 
glow to open, and though, when Jesus was in peril, they all for- 
sook him, still the memory of such an event could not fade; and 
when events such as the death and ascension of Jesus had made 
all clear, they were ^eatly aided by the transfiguration in acquir- 
ing a clear and full idea of the relation which their Lord bore to 
the past and the future. The transfiguration, then, was a reality, 
having a syinbolic design. That design mainly respected the 
self-destination of Jesus as the dying Saviour of man. Accord- 
ingly* the transfiguration holds the middle point between Christ's 
baptism and his crucifixion, sustaining the remoter end of the 
dark segment which comes from his early public ministry, and 
the nearer end of the bright and glorious segment which covers 
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the period terminated at his quitting the world, OTer hoth of 
which radiates the grand encircling love of God, with the eye of 
Infinite Goodness above the whole. The less is now over and 
gone, the greater unfolds itself. What began in temptation, is 
{perfected in glory. The outer betokens the inner transfigura- 
tion. Great when he began his ministry, he is now greater still. 
On what he has hitherto done, God has set the seal of his appro- 
bation. If he has a yet more trying hour to pass through, he 
has loftier and brighter supports. Moses and Elias have been 
with him ; God has uttered his approving voice ; he has been 
taught the important issues of his death ; he is now ready to be 
offered up, and awaits the blow in tranquil and pleased reliance 
on the will of Heaven (Matt xvii. 1 — 14; Mark ix. 2 — 13 ; Luke 
ix. 28—36). 

The evangelists do not name the mountain on which the 
transfiguration took place. Doubtless a spot where an event so 
remarkable occurred would fix itself in the memory of primitive 
Christians, and be easily and surely handed down from father to 
son. That this was the case, and that some one spot at a very 
early day obtained the title of * The Holy Mount,' is clear from 
these words, which proceeded from one, Peter, of the three com- 
panions of the Saviour on the occasion : <For we have not fol- 
lowed cunningly-devised fables, when we made known unto you 
the power and coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-' 
witnesses of his mctfesty. For he received from God the Father 
honour and glory when there came such a voice to him from 
the excellent fflory. This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well- 
pleased. And this voice, which came from heaven, we heard 
when we were with him in the holy mount* (2 Pet. i. 16 — 18). 
This <holy mount' Christian tradition finds in Tabor (Jehel 
Tor), which, standing in Lower Galilee, on the northern side of 
Esdraelon, and on the southern border of the tribe Zebulun, 
two hours east from Nazareth, six north-east from Carmel, one 
north from Nain, and five west from the Jordan, rises suddenly, 
in the shape of a rounded cone, from the plain at its base, sun- 
dered from the neighbouring hiUs, and with sides more or less 
steep, which in some parts abound in vegetation and are nowhere 
bare. Its repute in Christian history, its shape, its comparative 
richness, its towering height, so that it is a noticeable object on 
all sides and at great distances, — the beautiful district around it, 
and the ruins which are scattered over its top, — all conspire to 
draw the attention of travellers, who have vied with each other 
in eloquent descriptions of its characteristics. At its foot it is 
about three hours m circuit It takes an hour to reach its sum- 
mit On the western side it is inaccessible, nor on the other sides 
is the ascent easy. The paths are stony, narrow, and winding. 
From the middle to the to^ they are specially difficult When 
the traveller has reached its summit, which is an oval plain 
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about an hour in circumference, he is well repaid by a wide and 
beautiful prospect Below, he surveys the spacious and fertile 
plain of Jezreel; on the east, his eve ranges to the sea of Gen- 
nesareth, the river Jordan, and the high lands of Perea; on the 
south, he beholds Mount Gilboa and the hill-country of Ephraim; 
on the west, he sees the hills of Lower Galilee, with Carmel for 
their base, and may descry the azure waters of the Mediterra- 
nean. Tabor is also celebrated in the dark and repulsive annals 
of war. On Mount Tabor the Shaphet, or Judge Barak, at the 
advice of De'borah, formed a camp of 10,000 Israelites; and at 
its base he, with these troops, ' mscomfited Si'sera and all his 
chariots, and all his host, with the edge of the sword' (Judges 
iv.). In the last war of the Jews against the Romans, the histo-- 
nan and general Josephus entrenched himself on this strong- 
bold. The empress Helena, in order to commemorate the trans- 
figuration, ana in the spirit of Peter's request, erected there 
three churches, dedicated, one to Moses, one to EHas, and one 
to Christ. 

When Jesus, with his three favourite disciples, came down 
from the hill, they met at the bottom the rest of his attendsoits, 
engaged in controversy with some learned Jews. His arri^ 
excited a great movement. Crowds flocked together. Shortly 
after, a man hastened into his presence, besging aid for his son, 
who was sorely afflicted with epilepsy. He had, he stated, 
applied to the disciples, but they proved not to possess the 
power. Jesus rebuked them for their want of futh. The sick 
youth was brought befofe Jesus, the sight of whom troubled 
him so much that * he fell on the ground and wallowed, foam- 
in^.' * How long has this been ?" asked Christ ' From his 
childhood,' was we answer : * ofttimes it hath cast him into the 
waters to destroy him ; but if thou canst do any thing, have com- 
passion on us and help us.' <I can,' replied the Saviour, *if 
thou canst believe.' <I believe,' was the hurried rejoinder — ^*I 
believe ; help thou mv unbeliel' Jesus bade the evil spirit d^tart 
He complied, but the youth lay like a dead person. <He ia 
dead,' many exclaimed; but 'Jesus took him by the hand and 
lifted him up, and he arose.' 

How natural is all this ! The excitement of the disciples at 
the absence of Jesus; the flocking together of the multitude; 
the application of the father ; his earnestness, calm at the first, 
but nsmg with his hope ; the attitude of Jesus ; his words, his 
deeds ; the state of the youth after the cure; his final recovery, — 
all is true to nature. You have only to suppose one present, like 
Jesus, endowed with the needful power, and all is natural; a scene 
from real life ; a picture in whicn each character appears in its 
own features and in its proper relative position. Such are not 
the qualities of * a cunningly-devised fal&e.' 

Jesus had power over (Sseases whose cause was physical, but 
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minds affected with malignant disorders even he cotdd not heaL 
Lamentable penalty of a misused free-will, that it causes a ma^ 
lady incurable by Ood's own Son! While Jesus was healing 
this poor epileptic, he seems to have found, perhaps in the pre- 
sence of the doctors last referred to, reasons for deeply feeung 
the approach of the hour of darkness. Yes, the Priests, Scribes, 
and rharisees, in their wicked and malignant hearts, were only 
made worse by his divine doings. What healed others, con- 
firmed their moral distemper. They were resolved to spare no 
means for effecting his speedy destruction. Therefore, while 
those who were nresent * wondered every one at all things which 
Jesus did, he saia unto his disciples, Let these savings sink down 
into your ears, for the Son of Man will be delivered into the 
hands of men' — Matthew adds — 'and they will kill him, and the 
third day he will be raised again.' The words were not under- 
stood ; yet tiiey had a dark import, which caused fear and sor- 
row to arise in their minds (Matt xvii. 22, 23 ; Mark iz. 30 — 
82 ; Luke ix. 43—45). 



CHAPTER IV. 

JESTTS GOES BACK TO CAPEENAUM— PAYS THE TEMPLE-TAX— 
PUTS FOEWAED A LITTLE CHILD AS A SAMPLE OF THE 
CHEISTIAN SPIEIT — DELIVEB8 THE PAEABLE OF THE KING 
WHO TOOK ACCOUNT OF HIS SEEVANT8. 

September, A. D. 29. 

Like a roe hunted on the mountams, Jesus passed secretly 
through Galilee (Mark ix. 30) and returned to Capernaum, where, 
by gomg across the lake of Tiberias, he could easily escape from 
the toi£ of his enemies, and so gain time for finishmg his 
sacred task. Relying either on the supposed poverty of Jesus, 
or reckoning on a remsal, from his assumed superiority and lofty 
independence, those whose office it was to collect the didrachm, 
or temple-tax, came and demanded payment. Peter, to whom 
the application was made, brought the claim before his Master. 
' As tne Messiah,' he in effect said, * I am exemnt. But time to 

f reach the gospel is precious ; we must not fisJI into this snare, 
will not stand on my right Go to the sea, cast in a hook, and 
in the mouth of the first fish you take, you will find the requisite 
com' (Matt. xvii. 24—27). 

So little solicitous were the writers of our Gospels to display 
or make much of the wonderful deeds of Christ, that they recount 
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them with a simple brevity which sometimes is almost defective 
bareness. We have an Instance before us. Matthew does not 
even say that Peter obeyed, or that the money was obtained. 

Law and custom imited to require a half-shekel from every 
Jew, payable yearly on his reaching the age of twenty. ThiB 
sum was apphed to the support of the temple. Properly, the 
tax was paid in February or March. It may now have been 
September. Jesus had delayed to make the payment. Hence 
the peculiar form of words employed by the tax-gatherers: 
* Dotn not your Master pay the half-shekel ? It is paid by every 
Israelite. If Jesus is a patriotic Jew, why this delay ?' Thus 
we see the ensnaring nature of the application. Jesus had been 
travelling on his divine errand. He had also been endeavouring 
to escape from snares. He had had no time, perhaps no resources 
and no opportunity, to make the payment. The priests fancied 
they had now a clear case against him. They were disappointed. 
So may 'wickedness in high places' ever fail, when it endeavours 
to entrap the prophets of Jehovah in their holy efforts to diffuse 
truth, righteousness, and love ! 

As Jesus and his apostles proceeded to Capernaum, a dispute 
arose among them. This had not escaped the observant eye of 
Jesus. But he chose his own time for speaking thereon. When, 
therefore, they were in the house, he questioned them as to the 
topic of isagreement. Half ashamed of their conduct, they gave 
no answer. Jesus, however, well knew what had taken p&ce; 
and in order to give emphasis to his lesson, he, after the exam- 
ple of other Oriental teachers who instruct by acts as well as by 
words, called a little child, and, taking it in his arms (Mark ix. 
36), pointed to his disposition as the temper which befitted his 
followers, and was essential in his kingdom. The words that 
Jesus used on this interesting occasion are somewhat differently 
reported ; and as doing so may make the reader acquainted with 
the nature and extent of some of the greater diversities found 
in the Gospels, we place the separate accounts here, side by side. 



Matthew. 
Verily I say unto you, 
except ye be converted 
and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of hea- 
ven. Whosoever, there- 
fore, shall humble him- 
self as this little child, the 
same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. And 
whoso shall receive one 
such little child in my 
name, receiveth me. 



Mark. 
Whosoever shall receive 
one of such children in my 
name, receiveth me ; and 
whosoever shall receive 
me, receiveth not me, but 
Him that sent me. 



Now, here are considerable diversities; 
nothing but unessential points. You find 
istic prolixity and Mark's brevity, while 



Luke. 
Whosoever shall receive 
this child in my name, re- 
ceiveth me; and whoso- 
ever shall receive me, re- 
ceiveth Him that sent me. 
For he that is least among 
you all, the same shall be 
greatest. 



yet do they regard 
Matthew's character- 
Luke, as the latest 
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reporter, makes a substantial addition. While, however, each 
writer maintains his own individual character, and so assures us 
that he is an independent witness, they all agree in substance. 
Nor is it at all difficult to see that every word here reported may 
have been used on the occasion, perhaps even with others, and 
that the three nairators drew theu: several narratives from the 
same fact, though with one of them these, with the other those, 
and with the third somewhat different, words, in some wav gained 
assent. Similar discrepancies are found regarding the posi- 
tion of the child relatively to Jesus and the twelve, as thus 
appears : 



Matthew. 
Set him in the midit of 
them. 



Mark. 
Set him in the midet of 
them; and when he had 
taken him in his arms. 



Luke. 
And set him Taj him. 



Now, here is a fine opportunity for the display of critical dex- 
terity. After the manner of certain recent writers, it might be 
argued thus : * Matthew makes Jesus address his auditors when 
he had set the child in the midst of them ; Mark, when he had 
taken the child into his own arms ; and Luke, when he had set the 
child alongside himsell All these statements cannot be true ; is 
any one true ? Where the witnesses disagree, we may be pardoned 
if we doubt.' Yet whp does not see that there is a substantial 
agreement between the tiiree evangelists, and that their discre- 
pancies, being only such as will always occur, with honest and 
independent witnesses, rather stren^en than invalidate their 
testimony P K, indeed, you maintam that the writers were so 
guided by the Divine Spirit that their words, as well as sense, 
beins given of God, were inspired and invariable, then the objec- 
tion has insuperable force. But the student and the true friend 
of the Scriptures must take them as God has given them to the 
world, and, diligently learning their real character, thankfully 
make use of the blessings they confer, leaving the traditions of 
men, and all human opinions, to that sure decay to which they 
are destined. 

The lesson conveyed by our Lord on this occasion is one of 
the finest and the most important How far ahead of human 
kind did Jesus stand! His doctrine of true humility even yet 
finds little acceptance, and less observance, amon^ us. Yet is it 
an everlasting truth of the Spirit, that in simplicity, affection, 
and unpretending guilelessness, we must all oecome as little 
children ere we can enter into the kingdom of God. 

Truly great does Jesus appear in the midst of his disciples — 
yea, even the twelve — ^and that, too, after they had long; enjoyed 
the benefit of intercourse with him ! He is the Lord, they his 
servants, in moral and intellectual qualities, no less than in posi- 
tion. Yet were they not below the average standard of their 
day. Such pre-eminence bespeaks a divine origin. Had Jesus 
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been under no other influence than that of earth, equally eaiiUy 
with that of his aposties would his mind have been. 
If disputes have theur advantages, they have also their dan- 

fers. They sharpen the intellect and clear the mental vision ; 
ut, alas ! they often disturb, and sometimes embitter, the heart 
Some offence had probably been taken among the disputants 
respecting the first place in the new kingdom. Application was 
made to Jesus. < How oft am I to forgive my brother — seven 
times ?' The great Teacher answered, * Seventy times seven ;' 
that is, without limit And thereupon he delivered one of the 
most graphic and instructive of his parables, which, reader, you 
should peruse, commit to memory, and, with prayer to God for 
aid, study till you have imbibed its spirit (Matt xviii. 21 — 86). 
How changed would the world be, how peaceful men's hearts 
and the face of society, were the gentle, patient, forgiving, loving 
spirit of the Saviour universal ! Here each person, nowever 
humble, may do something (and in such a case the little is very 
great) for the furtherance of the gospel, the advancement of the 
Divine Will, and the augmentation of human good. A hard 
word suppressed, when about to be uttered; a taunt disregarded. 
Instead of being repaid in kind; any evil overcome with good, 
is of value in the sight of God and in the midst of men, and no 
mean proof of the reality of our conversion from the side of sin 
to the cause of God and Christ (Matt xviii. 1 — 35 ; Mark ix. 
33—50 ; Luke ix. 46—50). 



CHAPTER V. 

JESUS, PEOCEEDING TO THE FEAST OF TABEENACLE8 AT JEEU- 
8ALEM, BEFUSES TO PUNISH AN INHOSPITABLE YIIXAGE 
— SENDS OUT SEVENTY FEEACHEB8 OF THE WOBD — IN- 
8TEUCTS A LAWYEE — DELIVEE8 THE PAEABLE OP THE 
GOOD 8AMAEITAN — 18 IN 3ETHANY — TEACHES DISCIPLES 
HOW TO PEAY. 

October, A. p. 29. 

Jesus was convinced that his appearance in Jerusalem would 
occasion .so violent an outbreak of hatred against him on the 
part of its ecclesiastical authorities, that his death would speedilv 
ensue. He therefore lingered in Galilee, in order to accompliw 
his mission. But the feast of Tabernacles was at hand (October, 
U. C. 782). This is one of the three great festivals at whidi all 
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pious Jews appeared in the city of David. Availing themselves 
of this fact, those who are called * his brethren ' — but were pro- 
bably the cousins of Jesus, and who did not yet believe in him — 
went so far as to tax Jesus with concealment, when they found 
he did not then intend to go to the feast After a little while, 
however, Jesus saw fit to change his mind ; and though he did not 
dare to show himself openly, he went to Jerusalem with perhaps 
less hazard than at first he had thought possible (John vii. 1 — 9), 
yet vnth the feeling that his end was nigh, and that boldness in 
bearing witness for Qod in Jerusalem was now an imperative 
duty (Luke ix. 51). 

Full of courage, yet not disregardful of danger, Jesus resolved 
to take the shortest route, and pass into Judea through Samaria. 
In doing so, he sent forward messengers * to make ready for him.' 
The Samaritan viUase to which the disciples went churlishly 
refused the requested hospitality, when they found that it was 
needed by a party of Galileans going up to the festival at Jeru- 
salem. Indicant at this treatment, ana aware of their Master's 
power, the messengers begged him to punish the offenders by 
consuming them with fire n^m heaven. ' But he turned and re- 
buked them, saying. Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of; for the Son of Man is not come to destroy men's lives, but 
to save them' (Luke ix. 61 — 56). 

'Not to destroy, but to save.' This was the mission of Jesus. 
This is the mission of all his true foUowers. Yet how often have 
many who should have imitated Jesus, proved true successors of 
the apostles, and did what in them lay to bring down fire from 
heaven on those whom they judged foes of God and Christ ; and 
when the merciful Father remained deaf to their guilty demands, 
kindled the fires of persecution and ill-will in order to defeat a 
troublesome opponent, or destroy a confessor under the name of a 
heretic! ' To save, and not to destroy.' How much blood and mi- 
sery, how much bigotry, persecution, war, and bitterness, would 
have been prevented in Christendom by a faithful regard to this 
divine maxim! May the loving Father of our race, who was 
so well and so beautifully represented by Jesus his Son, put the 
essence of those words into our hearts ! 

One of the two who bore this request to Jesus was John, who 
vnrote the Gospel, and who is generally characterised as the be- 
loved disciple. Hence we see that it is an error to conceive of 
John as a man of gentle affections by nature. No small degree 
of vehemence must he have possessed. Late in life he did, 
indeed, become the emblem as well as the apostle of love. This 
was the result of the operation of the gospel in his soul : and 
thus we leam how sreat is its power when, under God's aid, it 
is received and cherished in an * honest heart.' Let those who 
are impetuous or ir^cible take courage and make fresh efforts. 
What John effected they may achieve. 
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As he proceeded, Jeeos discouraged a person who was desir- 
ous of following him, saying, * Foxes have noles, and birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his 
head.' How beautifol that saying ! The thoughts of Jesns seem 
as if they had drop^ from a higher sphere ; or, to speak with- 
out a figure, they mdicate a greatness of mind incomparably 
superior to any around him, and which is very far from ever 
having been equalled. Another person whom he bade to follow 
him, but who pleaded as an excuse the du^ of going to bury 
his father, Jesus tacitly reproved, sayine, *Let Uiose who are 
(spiritually) dead, buir their dead bromer; but go thou and 
preach the kingdom or God.' Another person entreated that, 
before he finally attached himself to the cause of Christ, he might 
be allowed to go and bid farewell to his relatives. He received 
for an answer, * No man having put his hand to the plough and 
looking back, is fit for the kin^om of God' (Luke ix. 57 — 62). 
These cases will repay a careml study. Jesus knew the pecu- 
liarities of each, and adapted his words to them severally. 
Accordinglv, he gave, retamed, or dismissed men, as he knew to 
be best In this variety there was no inconsistency, since he 
was in all cases actuated by the same spirit — a regard to the 
promotion of God's will in the establishment of his own churdi. 
The man who was eager to follow him was not welcomed, pro- 
bably, because his character wanted stability ; and he who wisned 
to say &rewell to his friends, was reproved, probably, for employ- 
ing a pretence as a cover of his defection. 

Jesus pursued his way towards the South. Whether he went 
straight through Samaria, or, deterred by inhos^itality, passed 
alon^ the eastern bank of the Jordan, we are not informed. On 
this journey, however, or about this time, he seems to have 
chosen and sent forth seventy disciples to aid the twelve apos- 
tles, already appointed, in spreading * the fi;ospel of the kingdom.' 
The &ct, mentioned by only one evangefist (Luke x. 1 — 16), is 
but imperfectlv set bemre us. Thus, the Scripture does not give 
the names of tne persons chosen to this honourable and important 
office. The ecclesiastical historian Eusebius, and Epiphanius, how- 
ever, reckon among the seventy these persons, namely,—!, Mat- 
thias, who was chosen to fill in the apostolic band the place for- 
feited by the traitor Judas (Acts i. 23) ; 2, Joseph Ba'rsabas, who 
had the surname of Justus; 3, Adai, or Thadai, a brother d 
Thomas, who is said to have healed and converted A'bgwus, 
king of Ede'ssa: also these, companions of the Apostle JPaul, 
4, ^'sthenes; 5, Mark; 6, Luke; 7, Ba^'mabas; the seven first 
deacons, that is to say, 8, Stephen; 9, Philip; 10, Pro'chorus; 
11, Nica'nor; 12, Timon; 13, ra'rmenas; 14, Ni'colas (Acts vi. 
5) ; further, 15, Andronrcus, and 16, Ju'nius, two relatives of 
Paul; 17, Judas Ba'rsabas; 18, Silas; 19, Ananias, who baptised 
Paul; and many others. If we can rely on these names oeing 
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sobetantially correct, they aet before us a goodly company of 
preachers of the word, who had a personal acquaintance with 
Jesus; and we see how many persons, expressly chosen for the 
work by the Saviour, afterwards took part in the organisation 
of his church and the diffusion of the gospel. And though some 
or even all these names should rest on insufficient authority, still 
the fact remains that seventy witnesses were sent out from the 
presence of Jesus to declare what they had seen and heard to 
the world. Uniting these seventy witn the twelve apostles, and 
saying nothing of the thousands of spectators of what Jesus said, 
did, and suffered, who received no official appointment, we find 
a body of testimony to the great facts on which the gospel is 
built, which is, we believe, without a parallel in historv, and 
may well satisfy us that the gospel rests on broad and solid 
foundations. 

In fixing on the numbers twelve and seventy, Jesus may, as 
an Israelite, have naturally been influenced by the number of 
the tribes of Israel, of which there were twelve, and of the 
seventv elders chosen b]^ Moses as fellow-workers with him in 
the wilderness (Numb. xi. 16), as well as by Uie number of the 
Jewish high-council, or Synedrium, which had seventy members. 
These seventy Jesus, now prepared for every risk needful for 
accomplishing his work, openly sent in pairs before hun into the 
places which he meant to visit, that they might prepare men's 
minds for his reception. ^ 

The instructions which Jesus gave the seventy are important, 
and contain particulars characteristic of him and of his times. 
Endowing them with power over disease, and warning them of 
the perils they would have to encounter, the great Master bade 
them go forth as men intent only on their great errand,-— disre- 
ffarding all the delay which would arise firom care about their 
due equipment and personal comfort, and especiaUy avoiding 
the long and time-wasting salutations customary to this day 
among Orientals when they meet on a journey. In enterine a 
house to offer the glad tidings, they were to ao so in the spirit 
and with the greetings of peace. If the master gave a friendly 
word in return, they might make his house their home for tiie 
moment, eating and drmking such things as they gave, — 'for 
the labourer is worthy of his hire.' But they were to avoid the 
delay and the feasting which would ensue by going round from 
house to house. When received, they were to heal the sick, and 
so prepare the way for administering the medicine for diseased 
minds which they had to dispense. If, however, they met with 
a repulse, they, as a sign that thev sought not theirs, but them, 
were to shake off from their sandals even the dust of the city, so 
as not to carry away any thing pertaining to it. Their message, 
however, could not be lightly rejected. Sodom and Gomorrah 
had been of old awfully punished by an earthquake for their 
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wickedness. Still heairier penalties would fall on ChoTa'an, 
Bethsa'ida, Cape'rnaum, and all places deliberately refusing 
God's offer of mercy made by them and their Lord. 

The Terse (Luke x. 17) that recounts the return of the seventy 
follows tiiat which concludes the narratiTC of thdr mission. This 
fiict may serye to show us that even Luke, who is held to hare 
intentionally paid some regard to chronology, did not purjxMe 
writine a strictly chronological series of events. Some time 
must have elapsed between the ^ving of the commission on 
the part of Christ, and the rendermg in of their account on the 
part of the seventy. How brief, too, is that account! Eleven 
words comprise all that seventy persons had to report of the 
most important of tasks! Clearly, the writer intended to give 
nothmg more liian the substance of the matter. Li this he was 
wise. The Gospels in their actual brevity and point are fax more 
impressive, and far more extensively read^ and far better retained 
ana Imown, than if they held a aetailed account of what was 
said and done by each and all of the great actors who appear 
therein. As it is, Jesus retains, his proper position in the pic- 
ture, standing there as he does in full proportions and unquali- 
fied prominence ; but had the canvas been crowded with charac- 
ters, they, in their combined effect, would have caused the Mas- 
ter to recede and sink on the eye. 

The mission of the seventy was not terminated. Beioicing in 
the prospect which their report Ifforded of the speedy fisdl of the 
kingdom of darkness, the Saviour gave them new powers and 
agam sent them forth, not, however, without a caution lest they 
should think more of their supernatural endowments than their 
own personal salvation. 

The report of the seventy afforded deep gratification to Jesus. 
True, the great rejected the counsel of God, but the mind of the 
people was prepared. Jesus saw reason to be confident in the 
final and complete success of his high undertaking. Happy was 
it for those who were around him, for they saw what kings and 
prophets had in vain desired to see (Luke x. 17 — 24). Tms was 
a bright hour in the brief public history of the Saviour. Kecur- 
rence to it gave him comfort and support when the world shortly 
after darkened around him. 

As before, however, so now, Jesus was subject to the ensnar- 
ing questions of men * learned in the law' (mwyers) of Moses. 
One of these came to Jesus and asked, * Master, what shall I do 
to inherit eternal life P' If, as is not unlikely, he expected the 
new Teacher, who was constantly discoursing of life as a result 
of faith in hhn (John vi.), to give utterance to something which 
might be construed into a breach of the Mosaic law, ne was 
utterly disappointed ; for our Lord referred him to that law itself 
for his answer. Having led the inquirer to recite the substance 
of the old dispensation, which consisted in the love of God and 
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one's neighbour, Jesus added, < This do, and thou shalt live.' The 
man, however, had come, not to learn, but to entrap; and therefore 
he skilfully made the question turn on the tender point of the 
relation in which other nations stood to the Jews, *tne people of 
Gbd.' 'Who,!saidhe, 'isintruthmyneiffhbourP Isitevenrone 
of Hebrew blood, as we were taught of old ; or, as some laxly in- 
sinuate, may the word include ahens from the commonwealth of 
Israel P' Then Jesus spake the whole truth openly and aloud, and 
spakjd it * as never man spake,' in his most oeautiful parable of 
what is called * The Good Samaritan.' Read the stor^ as it is 
found in Luke x. 30-^7. There Jesus reproves the j)nests and 
the levites, the very persons probably who had sent this lawyer to 
Christ, for their unnatural neglect of the common claims of huma- 
nity, and so declares that they in their practice and in their hearts 
knew nothing of the love of God and their neighbour, which their 
law enjoined as an essential requirement And who is chosen 
as Christ's specimen of a neighbour? A Samaritan — one of a 
people hatend to lawyers, priests, and levites. What a stem 
rebuke ! Yet how adroitly administered ! And what is the true 
neighbourly spirit? The assistance of the necessitous, irrespeo- 
tiv^y of national or personal dislikes. The injured man was pro- 
bably a Jew ; he who leant over him to pour oil and wine into 
his wounds, was certainly a Samaritan. A Samaritan mimster- 
ing to a Jew ! — such is Christ's picture of neighbourly conduct 
' Who is tiiy neighbour P Who Vas the neighbour of that afflicted 
man P 'He that showed mercv on him.' * Go,' rejoined Jesus, 
' go and do thou likewise. All men are neighbours, for all are 
cnHdren of God; and he loves God and his neighbour who is 
prompt to aid all who are injured and suffer want Be thou hot 
less liberal in Ihy sympatiiies than a Samaritan.' 

Thy neighbour ? It is he whom thou 

Hast power to aid and bless, 
Whose aching heart or burning brow 

Thy soothing hand may press. 

Thy neighbour ? Tis the fainting poor 

Whose eye with want is dim ; 
Whom hanger sends from door to door ; 

Oo thou and succour him. 

Jesus drew nigh to the metropolis. He came to Bethany, 
which stood about half an hour from the city, on the eastern fiauK 
of Mount Olives, which rose immediately above Jerusalem from 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, on its eastern side. Its name, 'place 
of figs,' was appropriate, for in its vicinity grew many date-palms, 
whidi were carefully cultivated. It was a part of the territory 
of Benjamin, and is specially celebrated as the place where, in 
the latter part of his life, our beloved Master found solace and 
invigocation, under the friendly roof of Lazarus and his amiable 
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sisters (John xL 1). Bethany still lies in a pleasant spot, bat 
all traces of Mendship and domestic happiness have disappeared ; 
for the place is in ruins, with only a rew huts erect, the abodes 
of poor Turkish families, the chief of which receives the taxes 
extorted from Christians who visit what are termed * the holy 
places' of the land. Of these *hohr places' there is shown at 
Bethany what passes for the house of Simon the leper, the house 
of Lazarus, and his tomb. 



In Bethany, Jesus entered the house of a certain woman, named 
Martha. Here, again, we have to bewail the defectiveness of 
the information supplied in the sacred narratives. From the 
terms employed — 'a certain woman' — ^we might think that now, 
for the first time, Jesus became acquainted wim this family. And 
yet we are led to suspect that there must have been some reason 
which led him to their house in preference to others. The cause 
of that preference might possibly be found, were we sure of the 
traditional statement that Martna was the widow of Simon the 
Pharisee. And certainly, if she were a widow, we are aided in 
understanding how the house is spoken of as Martha's. Its 
mistress, however, appears to have been possessed of property. 
She is said to have contracted a second marriage with one Jesus 
Ga'mala, a member of the Jerusalem Sa'nhedrim, who was still 
alive at the last siege of Jerusalem by the Itomans. 

Inns like those in our own country did not exist in the East 
in the time of Jesus. Travellers had, therefore, to ts^e rest and 
refreshment either in the open air, or under the shelter of a tent, 
unless they had some friend who would give l^em welcome under 
his roof. As are our wants, so are Qod s supplies. Hospitality 
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abounded in Eastern lands, where it was specially needed. But 
never, perhaps, were its sacred rites more kindly or generously 
observed than when Martha waited on Jesus. Yet her house- 
hold cares, welcome as they were to Jesus, 'wearied with his 
journey,' were undue, seeing that they excluded her from pro- 
fiting by the divine wisdom which fell from Jesus' lips, and which, 
as pearls of great price, Mary, Martha's sister, gathered up as 
she sat there at the Saviour's feet. The loving ministrations of 
housewifery were good and acceptable; but the great matter, 
the one tmng needful, had been chosen by Mary, the younger 
and more susceptible sister, who had thereby made a gain she 
would never lose (Luke x. 38 — 42). 

The easy intercourse which Jesus had with these estimable 
women could scarcely be enjoyed in Judea now. In truth, the 
females of his day, especially those of the middle and humbler 
classes, lived far less in seclusion than is customary at the present 
time, when the jedous feeling of the Turks has mfected Pales- 
tine. Of old, only the wives of men of rank passed their days 
in a separate suite of apartments, which was generally placed at 
the back of the house. The wives of other Jews mineled mih 
the family, with little restraint, unveiled, preparing and serving 
food, and discharging other domestic duties. 

While at Bethany, Jesus, according to his custom, withdrew, 
probably to some part of Olivet, for the purpose of private 
prayer. We should do well to observe tiiat he, whose whole 
life was one act of devotion, habituflJly sought God in solitude. 
If we would be, we must act like him. In the actual crisis, Jesus 
may have felt special need of God's aid, for he was about to face 
his deadly foes m the citadel of their power. 

He was observed; and one of his disciples entreated him to 
teach them how to pray, as John had taught his disciples. Such 
teaching was customary on the part of tiie Jewish rabbins, whose 
prayers are numerous, and some of them excellent and impres- 
sive. It was not, however, the design of Jesus to make the vain 
attempt of binding up religion in certain fixed forms of words. 
Devotion, he knew, is in its essence free and spontaneous. And 
therefore he bade lus disciples ask God themselves that for which 
they really felt a want, assuring them that if they asked indeed, 
they would receive what was good for them; and that if they 
asked bread from the Heavenly Father, he would not nve them 
a stone. Yet, out of consideration for their yet childlike state, 
Jesus taught them, as an aid to their devotions, what we call 
'The Lord's Praver,' which is a comprehensive summary of 
hum^ wants ana wishes in the sight of that God who is the 
Father of human kind (Luke xi. 1 — 13). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JB8U8 APPEAE8 IN JERUSALEM, IN THE MIDST OF THE FEAST 
OF TABERNACLES — FINDS THE MULTITUDE AND SANHEDRIM 
ARE DIVIDED AS TO HIS DOCTRINE. 

IStli to I8th October, A. D. 29. 

Quitting, at the call of duty, the tranquil and innocent plea- 
sures of Martha's home, Jesus proceeded to the feast of Taber- 
nacles. This VftLS the third of the great Jewish festivals, at 
which all males were required to be present Celebrated at the 
autumnal equinox, it lasted for eight days, beginniilg on the 15th 
of the Jewish month Tisri, the seventh month of the ecclesiastical 
year, which corresponded with the latter part of our September 
and the early part of our October. During its celebration, the 
Israelites dwelt in tents, in commemoration of the time when 
the nation in the wilderness had tents for their sole abode (Lev. 
xxiii. 34, sea.). It was also the great period of national thanks- 

fiving to 'the Lord of the harresy made in acknowledgment of 
IB bounties, then iiilly gathered in from both the field and the 
vineyard ; whence it was also denominated * the feast of insather- 
ing.' It was a period of rejoicing, and was celebrated with 
special attention, so that Josephus seems to labour after terms 
to describe its sacredness and pomp. 

Provided with green branches of three kinds — namely, one of 
palm, two of myrtle, and three of willow — each Hebrew bound 
them together into a kind of bush, in which the pahn stood above 
the rest ; whence the whole was termed lulab (palm-bushj. This 
lulab was carried in the right hand, while in the left was borne 
a branch of a fruit tree or a citron. As soon as a boy was old 
and strong enough, he had to bear a palm-bush at the festival. 
At noon, after being carried in the morning, the bush was placed 
in water, that it might keep green to the end of the feast. The 
bush was designed to remind the worshippers that God had 
brought them out of the desert into a fruitful land. 

The tents, or tabernacles, were formed in the open air of green 
branches of various kinds. They were not to be covered with 
any roof which might prevent the heavens from being beheld. 
In them, during the first seven days, the Jews were bound to 
dwell, to sleep, to eat, and transact all their business. Only the 
sick that could not endure the open air were allowed to remain 
in the house. If bad weather came, shelter might be sought. 
The tents were set up in the streets, on the flat roofs of houses, 
and in gardens, but not under trees. The priests and levites built 
tabernacles in the outer court of the temple. The numbers pre- 
sent caused tents to be put up also on the outside of Jerusalem ; 
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but they were confined within a circle having for its radius a 
sabbath-day's journey (about a mile) from the city. This festiTal 
had in its celebration much that resembled observances at the 
Passover. On the previous day — the day of preparation — the 
Jews bathed and cleansed themselves. In the temple the walls 
were hung with tapestry. The first day was specially sacred; 
on it no work was done. At midnight they opened the doors of 
the temple. At daybreak the outer courts were filled by persons 
clad in their best, and bearing each one his palm-bush. Then 
began the usual morning obmtiony at which water as well as 
wine was employed. Tms water was drawn by a priest in a 
ffolden vase out of Uie brook Siloah. Havine carried it into the 
inner court, he gave it to another priest, wno, mixing it wi^ 
wine, poured'it forth on the altar of burnt-offering. During this 
ceremony, the trumpets blew, and the people sang the woras of 
Isaiah — * With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salva- 
tion' (Is. xii. 3). This was repeated at the evening sacrifice, 
and took place on each of the eight successive days. This cus- 
tom was, nowever, not enjoined by Moses, but drew its origin, 
it is said, firom the prophets Hagga'i and Zechari'ah, after the 
return from the captivity at Babybn. The object of it was to ob- 
tain from God rain for tiie seed now again committed to the soil. 
During the daily and special offerings, the trumpets blew, and 
they sang the same psauns as at the Passover, while all the wor- 
shippers went round the altar of burnt- offering, bearing and 
shaking then: palm-bushes. During the first six days this took 
place once; on the seventh they went round seven times. As 
thev circumambulated the altar, they cried * Hosanna !' that is, 
* help now.* 

Tne offerings spoken of were for the whole people. Individuals 
who had special reasons for gratitude might also make their 
oblations. After the sacrifices were finished, they went to the 
synagogues, where the reading of the law and prophets was 
brought to an end at this festivaL On the next sabbath they 
were again commenced. 

At the termination of the evening sacrifice, the people gave 
themselves to joy, going into the outer court, which was lighted 
up with golden candela'bra, that shed their radiance over the 
wnole city. Under their brilliancy, the most distinguished priests 
and levites danced, bearing flambeaux in then: hands. Psalms 
also were sung. On the steps of the temple were ranged the 
levites, who played and sang while the people looked on, or 
joined in chorus. The festivities, often prolonged far into the 
night, were repeated each succeeding day. The eighth day, 
which was also called * The Great Hosanna,' was also a day of 
special sanctity. On the first and last, no business was trans- 
acted. 

In the year to which our narrative refers (U.C. 782), the fes- 
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tiiral had beffun« when speculation became busy as to whether 
Jesus would be present Opinions, also, respectmff his character 
were various. Some said he was a good man. His old enemies, 
the priests, pronounced him a misleader of the people. About 
the middle of the week (October 15th), Jesus made his appear- 
ance. At once was he recognised by many as a superior per- 
sonage. Yet they knew not what to make of his deeds and 
claims ; for how could he be any thine great, seeing he belonged 
not to the learned classes? The expa^ation given by Jesus is 
sufficient ; his doctrine was not so much his own as God's. Yet 
even now are there those who, if not in, are on the borders of his 
church, that maintAin that all that he was and did proceeded 
from mere earthly sources. Error has a long life, less long only 
than truth. 

Determined now to keep no terms with the sacerdotal powers, 
Jesus openly reproached them with the intention of putting him 
to death. This bold step they had not expected. For a moment 
it put them into confusion ; for they knew the state of the popu- 
lar mind, and feared a rising should they resort to violence. 
Calumny was their resource. They charged Jesus with insanity. 
Meanwhile the people pew more and more warm in his favour, 
till at length the authorities resolved to make a desperate venture 
by apprehending Mm. The officers sent to fulfil their will re- 
turned, abashed at his presence, declaring to their employers, 
' Never man spdke like this man.' 

A good cause and a holy life are the best of aU safeguards. 
There, in that narrow space filled with enemies, wielding all the 
resources of the church, and some resources of the state as well, 
stood that young carpenter's son unharmed and untouched, be- 
cause he was under the wings of the Almighty, and was sheltered 
by the generous feeHngs of the people no less than by his own 
high consciousness of rectitude. The moral courage which 
springs from a pure soul and a benevolent aim is stronger than 
armies. 

Having thus kept himself out of the hands of his foes till the 
end of the festival on the last day (October 18)-— perhaps at the 
time when the oblation of wine and water was being made — Jesus 
arose, and in a lofty tone which must have enforced his claims 
and excited admiration, even where it did not beget belief, pro- 
claimed, * If anj one thirst, let him come unto me and drink. He 
that believeth m me, as the Scripture hath said (Is. xii. 3, xliv. 
3, Iv. 1), out of his belly shaU flow rivers of living water.' The 
consequence of this discourse, of which, probably, only the theme 
is given, was the conversion of many. But the old prejudice 
prevailed. Others asked whether the Messiah was to proceed 
from GaHlee, and in this idle question lost what was better than 
their life. Similar folly is committed and similar losses are in- 
curred at the present hour. How many sacrifice their all on ti^e 
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altar of prejudice at the very moment that they think themselyes 
not only safe and wise, but very superior to others! Alas for 
human blindness and infirmity ! 

The excitement respecting Jesus had now nearly attained its 
height The people were divided; the priests were alarmed. 
The atteznpt made by the Sanhedrim to seize him had proved a 
fiulure. What was to be done P While the matter was under 
discussion in the council, one of its members, Nicode'mus, who 
on a former occasion had visited Jesus by night, arose to insist 
that the latter had a legal right to a £ur trial (Deut xix. 15). 
This was a protest against contemplated violence. Those haters 
of justice, unable to endure a right word, began to browbeat the 
speaker. 

Here, however, was a new difficulty. Even in their own body 
were there feelings friendly to this dangerous man. Care was 
needful. A secret hand was safer than a public apprehension. 
The council broke up ; but these wicked priests earned to their 
homes all tiieir malignity, and only waited for the right moment 
(John viL). 



CHAPTER Vn. 



JESUS, STILL TEACHING IN THE METEOPOLIS, ACQUITS AND 
ADMONISHES THE ADULTEBESS — SILENCES THE PHABISEES — 
AFFIBMS HIS 8UPEKI0EITY TO ABRAHAM— GIVES SIGHT TO 
A MAN BOBN BLIND—DISC0UBSE6 ON 'THE GOOD SHEFHEBD' 
— FEAST OF DEDICATION. 

Sabbath-day, October 22nd to December, A. D. 29, 

Night is a favourable time for wicked deeds. Jesus, there- 
fore, did not remain in the city. Proceeding to the Mount of 
Olives, he found with the family at Bethany security and solace. 
Early in the morning, however, he was again at the post of duty. 
The morning sacrifice had called numbers of people to the tem- 
ple, and they soon gathered around the wonderful Teacher. As, 
after the manner of his times, he sat there and taught, lo ! his old 
enemies appeared. This time they had hope of success. They 
dragged betore him an adulteress, and demanded his opinion. 

Nuptial infidelity was among the Israelites accounted a heavy 
crime. The law appointed death as its punishment (Lev. xx. 
10; Deut xxii. 22). Moses, however, did not determine in 
what way the penalty should be inflicted ; but the Talmud fixed 
strangulation. In some cases stoning was allowed, especially in 
the case of females (Deut. xxii. 23, 24). The Sanhedrim bad 
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apparently had the case before them, and now sent it by their 
deputies to Jesus. In order to make their wiles the more 
Active, they seem to have ascribed to Moses what, in truth, 
had only the authoritv of tradition. 

Jesus appeared to have no knowledge of their presence. The 
tempters were not to be thus defeated. Thej^ pressed for his 
decision. It came in the words, * He that is without sin among 
you, let him cast the first stone at her.' They were conscience- 
smitten, and went out one by one. 

Their snare was this. If Jesus decided that the guilty woman 
was not to be stoned, he decided aeainst Moses and the law, and 
in consequence was liable to an indictment for blasphemy before 
the ecclesiastical courts. If he decided that she was to be stoned, 
he assumed the power of life and death, and so made himself 
answerable for high treason at the tribunal of the Roman pro- 
curator. One way, it seemed, he must decide ; and whichever 
way he decided, was alike fatal to himself. With wond^ful 
presence and dexterity of mind, Jesus put his enemies to flight, 
and saved the woman without compromising his own safety. 

When his enemies and her accusers were gone, Jesus, finding 
himself alone with the woman, said in his own merciful spirit, 
* Hath no one condemned thee?' 'No one, Lord.' 'Neither,' 
he added, ' neither do I ; go and sin no more.' And if any thing 
could keep her from farther sin, it was love such as this. 

Here we find the type of the old and the type of the new spirit 
of nenal legislation. The old spirit slew — tiie new spirit spares 
ana reforms. The new spirit is that of Jesus — the old spirit that 
of his priestlv foes. Would that the spirit of Christ had, as of 
old, driven his enemies wholly out of his church and out of 
society, so that he alone might rule there and in all our hearts 
with his law of forgiveness, pity, and active love! 

This narrative of the adulteress, not being found in some Greek 
manuscripts, is by a few respectable critics accounted spurious; 
but it carries evidence of its authenticity in its very substance ; 
for its Jesus is the Jesus of the New Testament The transaction 
in all its essential features — the designs and attempts of the Jewish 
priests, the relation in which they and Jesus stood to the people 
and to the Roman military power — especially the accorduice of 
its tenor with what we know of both the intellect and the heart 
of Christ — the whole transaction is too natural not to have 
taken place under the alleged circumstances. 

As Jesus raised his eyes, which from his position would be 
directed towards the east, the rays of the morning sun seem to 
have fallen upon them and drawn his attention to that luminary, 
whose splenaour in the clear atmosphere of Palestine far sur- 
passes what we behold in this cold ana damp climate. An image 
was thus offered to him as if from heaven; and with true sub- 
limitv he said, ' I am the light of the world.' Pharisees near at 
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kand heard the words. Their little souls were unimpressed. 
They thought only how they might confute Christ Again, how- 
ever, were they silenced hy his matchless wisdom (John yiii. 12 
—20). 

This conversation took place as Jesus sat teaching in the court 
of the women, where stood the treasury, that is thirteen chests 
or hoxes, in which the temple-tax was collected and many 
valuables belonging to the temple were kept. It was also a 
place of great resort ; in consequence of which the enemies of 
our Lord did not see fit to lay hands on him. 

Jesus proceeded with his divine admonitions, urging on his 
auditors that though death would be his lot, yet a direful fate 
awaited those who refused his offers and conspired for his ruin. 
In the discourse which ensued, he reproached the Jews with 
being slaves to sin and wickedness, declared they were no true 
descendants of faithful Abraham, who saw the day of the Mes- 
siah and rejoiced at the sight, and affirmed that, as the Son of 
God, he was specially dear to his Heavenly Father, and was 
shielded and honoured by his power. Engaged in executing 
a mission for which he had come forth from the Almighty, he 
sought not his own, but God's will and glory. These topics 
were offensive to those present. Especially offensive was it that 
Jesus affirmed himself to be superior to Abraham, who, next to 
David, was the idol of the nation. The offence was intolerable. 
SecrelJy ur^ed on, perhaps, by lurking priests, some took up 



stones to destroy Jesus. He mingled with the crowd and 
escaped (John viii. 20 — 69). 

Leaving the temple, Jesus pursued his way, when, seeing a 
man born blind, he was asked oy his disciples whether this man 
or his parents had sinned. Suf&rin^ with the Jews was held to 
be the punishment of sin. Hence wnere they saw suffering they 
inferred sin. This error was, indeed, fully confuted in their own 
sacred books ; for it made the ground of the imputations levelled 
against Job. Nevertheless, Christ's companions, blinded by it, 
wished to learn from him whose sin it was that had caused the 
blindness before them. It was to them a difficult question; for 
as the man had come into the world blind, If the sm lay at his 
door, it must have been committed by him in a previous state of 
existence. Jesus, from the high point of view at which he stood, 
had no hesitation in declaring that the blindness was no inffiction 
in punishment of sin, but a result of God's ordinations, and a 
means for the display of God's works in the cure he himself was 
about to effect * Go,' said Jesus, turning to Uie blind msm, * go, 
wash in the pool of Silo^am.' He went, and returned seeing. 

The fountain of Siloam (Sent J is found on the south-east of 
Jerusalem, just below Mount Zion. It springs forth from the 
limestone rock, on which the city stands. The name Siloam, or 
Siloah, is found used of water only four times in the Scripture — 
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namely. Is. viiL 6 ; Nehem. iii. 15 ; and John ix. 7, 11 ; but Jose- 

Shus mentions it frequently, and in such a way as to remove all 
oubt of its proper loicality. Its water, abundant but not always 
flowing, was gentle in its stream and pleasant to the taste. Tliese 



POOL OF 8IL0AM. 



qualifies belong to the fountain still. The pool of Siloam is a 
small, deep reservoir in the form of a long quadrangle, being in 
length 53 feet, in breadtii 18 feet, and 19 feet deep. It is b;^ a 
subterranean channel connected with * the fountain of the virgin' 
(* the king's pool,' Nehem. n. 14, and the pool of Solomon in 
Josephus, Jewish War, v. 4, 2), which — so called because Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, is said to have gone frequently thither to 
wash her infant's linen — stands on the west side of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, 1100 feet to the nortiii. The water from the brook 
of Siloah is now made use of for Irrigation, and causes fertility 
and loveliness. A few paces westwara, once stood ' the tower of 
Siloam' (Luke xiii. 4). It belonged to the fortifications, being 
erected bv Hezeki^ah to protect the fountain against the enemies 
of Jerusalem. From the circumstance that the flow of the water 
is intermitting, and from historical associations, the pool was 
held in reverence. 

In the popular feeling, not improbably, lay the cause why 
Jesus sent the blind man to bathe in Siloam. When he came 
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back in full possession of sight, it was dear to all unprejudiced 
minds that one was there who possessed power superior to any 
ascribed to that mysterious stream. Some of the young man's 
neighbours were at hand. They could hardly believe their own 
eves. Surely this was the blind beggar they had so often seen 
sitting there. Yet, if so, how did he see? An investigation 
took place, which, to be appreciated, must be read, and being 
carefullv read, can, we think, hardier fail to convince any impar- 
tial ana intelligent person of its historical reality. Here are 
marks of truth too manifest and too numerous to be invented. 

'Die authorities were perplexed by the incident Unable to 
confute or sHence the blind man, thev put into execution against 
him a law they had already established — namely, that whoever 
confessed Jesus to be the Christ should be excommunicated 
(Jolm iz. 22), or expelled from the synagogue, which involved 
expulsion from society. Put under the ban for simply asserting 
the truth, the man was found and received by Jesus, who, doubt- 
less, like a good shepherd, had been searching for this lost sheep. 
So has it been from that day to this. The utterance of God's 
truth for man's good has brought social disoualification and ex- 
pulsion from the church on many of the noblest men and most 
worthy Christians. But, disowned and persecuted by priests, 
they were found, received, upheld, and loved by Jesus. Their 
loss was heavy, but their gam a far exceeding weight of glory. 
If God be for us, who or what can be against us P (John ix.). 

He stood in darkness, and to him unknown 
This living world of loveliness and light, » 
Till, toach'd by Jesus' hand, the shades of night 

Fell fiom his sightless orbs, and round him shone 

The kindling light of day. And shall we own 
The power divine, that chas'd hia earthly gloom, 
Kor listen to the voice that said, * I come 

A light to those who see not' ? From the throne 

Of mercy infinite, the heavenly rays 
Of truth descend upon the sinking heart 
Of darken'd man ; the heavy shades depart 

Of sorrow, sin, and death ; and to his gaze 

The glories of immortal love, unfiirrd. 

Disclose the visions of a brighter world. 

The person who had been blind confessed Christ, and was 
received by him. The hard-hearted priests arrayed Uiemselves 
in active hostility to Christ, and were condemned. The cure had 
made obvious the great gulf which sunders the good from the 
bad. A blind beggar had become a friend of the Son of God, 
the heir of heaven and earth ; those who accounted themselves 
the special servants of the Most High, were, in God's sight and 
in Christ's, cast down from their lofty pedestal. Thus for dis- 
crimination (* judgment*) Jesus came — to bring out existing con- 
t2 
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trasts, to make prominent real diversities, to exalt and to abase, 
according to the eternal laws of truth and justice. 

Those who had just set themselyes agamst the cause of the 
gospel, were the authorised teachers of the Hebrew nation. Yet, 
misled by pride of office, attachment to tradition, and especially 
by * filthy lucre,' they closed the door to every new thought, ana 
darkened the chamber in which they kept the people's mind. 
Jesus, on the contrary, was the * light of life,' teactdng the truth 
that he had heard of Ood, and ever prompt and glad to open the 
eyes of the blind and promote the spread of biowledge. He 
sought Ood's will ; they, their own. This was the great contrast 
which had been at the bottom of the facts constituting the last 
incident Hence is our Lord naturally led to discourse of the 
qualities of the true and the false teacher. Ayailing himself of 
the proneness for figuratiye language prevalent in Eastern lands, 
and employing a metaphor which, with a pasturing people like 
the Israehtes, had peculiar force, he deuyered his exquisite 
parable of the Good Shepherd. 



THB GOOD 8HEPHEBO. 

As the good Shepherd leads his sheep 

Through paths secure, 
And while a-fold by night they sleep, 

Doth keep them sure ; 
So the true Shepherd, Christ, our souls doth guide, 
Safe in his eye, protected by his side. 

Great Shepherd ! do we know thy voice, 

And follow thee t 
Is thy safe fold our rule and choice, 

From bondage free ? 
Upheld by faith, the obedient sheep shall stand, 
*And none shall pluck them from thy Father's hand.' 
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The fold was an open enclosure, haying stone walls on all 
sides, with one opening or door. At this entrance was placed a 
watchman, who during the night had to keep guard over the 
flock. The thief came. He could not find entrance at the door, 
for he was known to be a thief. He therefore climbed oyer the 
wall, in order to commit his depredations. In the morning the 
shepherd appeared, to lead out the flock to pasture, and entered 
in by the proper entrance. In the East, sheep bear names, and 
often follow, not precede, the shepherd, — ^being led, not driyen, 
and sometimes led to the notes of a rural pipe. They know, how- 
eyer, the tones of the shepherd's yoice, ana follow him whereso- 
eyer he may go. 

The parable had reference to the parties with whom Jesus had 
been in conflict. These were the sacerdotal aristocracy of the 
nation, who, making the law of Moses yoid by their traditions, 
had in effect set up a new species of religion, in which their 
chief aim was their own honour and advantage. This had they 
done of their owii authority; and therefore, not hayinff been 
commissioned of Ood, they had entered into his fold, not through 
the door, but in the use of violence and by a way of their own. 
By this they showed themselves to be thieves and robbers. The 
sheep, however, knew them not, and would not follow them. 
Jesus, on the contrary, was the good Shepherd, sent of God to 
feed his people; he came in the regular way, as Moses and 
Isaiah came, and, haying entered the fold and uttered his voice, 
he was recognised and followed by the sheep. 

This, which seems to be the substance of the parable, affords 
many topics for edifying meditation. Let the reader specially 
observe that Christ's sheep know him and are known oy him. 
Between Jesus and all his true followers there is a real, deep, 
constant sympathy, which involves supervision on his part and 
ready obemence on theirs. This sympathy has in itself a vital 
power and a principle of growth, and may proceed until disci- 
ides become one with the Son, and so are united also with the 
Father. 

This imion of men with the Eternal God has for its connecting 
link the oneness of Jesus with Him who sent hun, and is exhi- 
bited and exemplified in the deeds which the Messiah did, the 
words which he uttered, and the sacrifice of himself to which he 
submitted. Accordingly, our Lord in express terms declared, 
'I and my Father are one.' Wilfully misunderstanding his 
meaning, tne Jews, on a pretext of blasphemy, again took up 
stones to kill Jesus. 

These attempts to stone the Saviour must not be regarded as 
the mere outbreaks of popular fury. It may be doubted if the 
people, considered as different from the populace, had any thing 
to do with them. Traditionary law, with a reprehensible latitude 
and vagueness, permitted the summary punishment by stoning 
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of such as were clearly held guilty of blasphemer — a crime then, 
as at all times, which might mean almost any thing that popular 
fimaticiBm pleased. Profiting for their own malignant purposes 
by this consuetudinary law, the priests seem to have lost no 
opportunity to urge the rabble to seiase or slay our Saidour. 

On the occasion now before us they once more failed. Many, 
however, heard the words of Jesus not in vain. But he, finding 
the danger to be increasingly pressing, went away beyond Jor- 
dan, into the place where John at first baptised (John x.). 

The last-mentioned events (John x. 22 — 42) took place at 
*the feast of Dedication' (Md renewal, Dec. 782), which was in- 
stituted by the champion of Jewish liberty, Judas Maccabe'us, 
in memory of the purification and renewed of the temple-wor- 
ship, after it had been profaned for three years by the Syrian 
monarch, Anti'ochus Em'phanes, who, for his wild acts of perse- 
cution against the Israelites, had his surname, "E^iphanes ftUtts- 
trious), changed into "Etipi'manes (madman). This was an annual 
festivfd which, beginning in the middle of December, lasted for 
eiffht days. One of its cnief features was a general illumination, 
whence it is called by Josephus < the feast of Lights.' The evan< 
^list adds that it was winter, oi^the rainy season. This remark 
IS made in order to explain why the ensuing conversation was 
held, not in the uncovered court of the temple or in the open 
air, but in Solomon's porch, which was a colonnade on the 
eastern side of the temple-buildings, so called because held to 
derive its origin from that monarch, it having escaped destruc- 
tion in the time of Nebuchadne'zzar. 

The simple words, * and it was winter,' contain in them more 
than may at first appear. They show how minute was the 
writer's acquaintance with fsusts. A statement so definite, yet 
so brief, would not, moreover, have been ventured on by a de- 
ceiver, for it was too likely to lead to detection. Nor would 
such a fact have been mentioned had John written chiefly for 
Jews ; since Jews, wherever they were, knew that < the festival 
of Dedication' took place in winter. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



JESUS BETUBN8 BEYOND JOBDAN AND TEACHES, COKEECTING 
FALSE NOTIONS AS TO SIN AND PUNISHMENT, WABBING 
AGAINST SPIEITUAL STERILITY, EXPLAINING THE ESSENTIAL 
NATUEE OF THE GOSPEL. 

When he arrived on the banks of the Jordan, where he had 
received John's testimony and opened his great commission, our 
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Lord found himself surrounded by an innumerable multitude of 
people, who consisted in part of residents in the neighbourhood, 
in part of persons returning home from the festival. He began to 
address them. And what topic more likely to occupy his mind, 
what more fitting to brinff before his audience, than the hollow 
and base hearts of the Pharisees, from whose ceaseless plots he 
was ever flyine, and whose evil influence counteracted much 
that he did and said before the world P Their power, however, 
was very ^eat ; and in consequence, Jesus urffed on his hearers 
considerations fitted to make them regard ana obey Ood rather 
than man, giving them assurance that the good are in the hea- 
venly Fath^s hands. Forcibly and appositely enlarging on the 
universal care of Divine Providence, and the need which men 
have of directing their first, last, and best attention to their spi- 
ritual culture, he used those beautiful words in which, making 
external Nature lend her voice to his lessons, he gave a religious 
tonsue to the ravens, and caused the lilies to utter wisdom 
(Luke ziL) : 

Lo, the lilies of the field, 
How their leaves instruction yield ! 
Hark to Nature's lesson given 
By the blessed birds of heaven ! 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy : 

< Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow ; 
God provideth for the morrow ! 

' Say, with richer crimson glows 
The kingly mantle than the rose ? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we poor citizens of air ? 
Bams nor hoarded grain have we, 
Tet we carol merrily. 
Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow ; 
God provideth for the morrow ! 

< One there lives whose Guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny ; 

One there lives, who, Lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall ; 
Pass we hlithely, then, the time. 
Fearless of the snare and lime. 
Free from doubt and faithless sorrow ; 
God provideth for the morrow !' 

Probably it was at this time Jesus was informed that Pilate, 
the Roman governor of Palestine, had put to death several Gali- 
leans while they were offering their sacrifices in the temple, so 
that their blood mingled wim the blood of the victims. This 
was a proceeding which shocked and revolted public feeling. 
The temple was a sacred place. The guilty there found an asy- 
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lum. What a calamity to beM these men, and what enormous 
guilt must they have contracted to bring on their heads so dire 
a punishment ! Such was the popular feelinff. 

Here there was a superstitious error with which Jesus had 
dealt before. In agreement with his principles and his practice, 
he assures the reporters that there was nothing special in the 
guilt of the murdered men, and that they themselves would act 
more wisely if they made events of the kind teach the need of 
jpersonal reform, rather than let them divert attention to the 
rancied wickedness of others (Luke xiiL 1 — 5). 

The spirit of these men still survives. It is a common, but 
unenviable, attribute of some classes who assume to themselves 
special sanctity, to interpret all the mischances that befal men 
of less pretensions to the punitive judgments of God. If a thea- 
tre is burnt down, they exclaim, * See the hand of God against 
play-going !' forgetting that churches, as well as places of amuse- 
ment, take fire and are consumed. < Judge not, that ye be not 
judged' (Matthew viL 1). If we must condemn, let us condemn 
ourselves. God's will needs not man's interpretation. It is easier 
to misconstrue the evils of others than to correct our own ; it is 
easier, but less safe. 

Jesus continued his teachings, giving preference to the popu- 
lar form of proverbs. Thus he spoke of that fie-tree which, alter 
having received every aid from culture, but Drought forth no 
fruit, was cut down, in order to warn his hearers and the Jewish 
people in general, as well as all others to whom the word should 
come, of the danger in which were cumberers of the grQund, 
who, if they continued to weary out the Divine patience, would 
in like manner be rooted up and cast away. He spoke also of a 
erain of mustard-seed, whicn, though exceeding small itself, pro- 
duces a large bush or tree, in order to set before the eyes of his 
hearers the fact that his cause, however inconsiderable now, 
would with its benign influences cover the earth, as the waters 
cover the depths of the sea. The plant to which our Lord re- 
ferred is by the Arabs called khardal, which abounds in foliage 
and rises to a tree twenty-five feet high, under which a horseman 
may stand, and in whose branches birds take shelter and build 
their nests. Jesus further compared the kingdom he was esta- 
blishing to leaven, or yeast, which, small in size, pervades, raises, 
and lightens a large mass, in order to set forth the essential 
nature, internal working, and pervading as well as powerfid 
effects of his doctrine, which, entering man's heart, renews and 
ennobles his whole being. 

Having on a sabbath-day healed a woman who for eighteen 
years had been so afflicted with a weakness in the spine that she 
could not hold herself erect, Jesus was indignantly reproved by 
the ruler of the synagogue for a breach of the sabbath. Our 
Lord, whose modes oa dealing with difierent persons were very 
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Tarious, and whose defences of the good he did on the sahhath 
are numerous and rich in food for useful meditation, silenced 
the objector out of his own practice. ' Rather than let your ox 
pine or perish with thirst, do you not on the sabbath lead it 
from the stall to the watering-place, and thence back to the 
stall ? With what consistency, then, can you blame me for re* 
lieving a human being, a descendant of the venerated Abraham, 
from a malady inflicted on her, as you hold, by Satan ?* 'When 
he had said these things, all his adyersaries were ashamed; and 
all the people rejoiced for all the glorious things that were done 
by him' (Luke xiL — xiu. 1 — 21.). 

And so, encircled by the genial glow of popular favour, the 
Saviour went through the cities and ullages, teaching, as he jour* 
neyed towards Jerusalem. As he went, he was a&ed whether 
his actual converts were few or many ? This was a (question of 
idle curiosity; at any rate, unworthy the great crisis. It was 
answered so as to show its real nature and direct the inquirer's 
attention to the one thing needful, namely, his own salvation. 
Perhaps there is not a single fault now prevalent that Jesus did 
not reprove. Perhaps there is not a single misdeed reproved by 
Jesus but is stiU prevalent around us. Such is the weakness of 
human nature ; such its proneness to evil ; so tardy is the pro- 
gress of spiritual excellence ! How many at this moment have 
no lively actuating interest, except for topics of curiosity! They 
ask how sin came into the world, instead of doing all in theur 
power for its expulsion. They count the numbers of their own 
sect, instead of labouring to nil the fold of Christ And some 
will talk, teach, preach, rather than learn, or in any way ear* 
nestly apply themselves to the great concerns of personal reli- 
gion, which only can 'save the soul alive,' and effectually promote 
me ends of the Divine government. The true way of life, though 
of all others the most easy and delightful, is narrow at its en- 
trance and easily missed. Men seek, but do not find that way, 
because they take counsel of their passions, and not their duty. 
Would they simply follow Christ, * the way, the truth, and the 
life' (John xiv. 6), they would be led to Ood, happiness, and 
eternal bliss. Hence the Saviour's exhortation, * Strive to enter 
in at the strait ^ate,' and hence also his woful declaration that 
if the Jews of his da^ refused to go in and partake of the pre- 
pared * feast of fat things,' they would be permanently shut out 
and excluded, in the du&rkness and sorrow of night; while the 
Gtentiles who had hastened to the banquet enjoyed its abundance, 
in the well-lighted guest-chamber, amid the strains of music and 
the odours of flowers. These things were said and written for 
our admonition. To us is the invitation — *Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters' (Isaiah Iv. 1) ; but if we turn a 
deaf ear to the Saviour's voice, it would be better for us that we 
had never heard of the gospeL 
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For a time, the wrath of the Jewish rulers seems to have been 
less actiye and less fertile in resources. Beaten back by the 
general enthusiasm, it kept in retirement, not indeed abated, 
but only waiting its time. During this lull, Jesus may have 
thought of proceeding to Jerusalem. Now, however, tne sky 
again grew dark, and the winds moaned before the coming 
storm. Our Lord, therefore, was advised to quit the territory 
of Herod Antipas, who, he was assured, intended to put him to 
death. The Saviour, much pains as he might take to prolong 
his ministry, feared not the face of man or the might of princes, 
sent a defiance to the king : < Oo ye and tell that fox. Behold, I 
cast out demons ; and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the 
third day I shall be perfected ;' — ^which was as much as to say, *I 
am in no haste; Herod cannot touch me before my time; when 
I have borne in full my testimony for God, my life wiU find its 
end, together with my work.' A(unirable self-possession ! high- 
minded trust in Goa! wonderful superiority to the grandeur 
and the power of a court! The lofty soul of Christ was, imme- 
diately after the answer, touched wim deep sorrow. Hurrying 
away from his own approaching pains to the woes that his death 
would bring on that self-devoted city, he ^ve utterance to a 
lamentation in which the tenderest patriotism is embalmed in 
diction the most choice and impressive : * O Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
lem, which killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent 
unto thee ; how often would I have gathered thy children toge- 
ther, as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye 
would not! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate; and 
verily I say unto you, ye shall not see me until the time come 
when ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord' (Luke xiiL 34, 35). 



CHAPTER IX. 

JESUS CONTINUES TO TEACH IN PEEEA HIS DOCTEINE OF THE 
SABBATH— PBODIGAL SON— UNJUST STBWAED— COVETOU8- 
NE88— EETBIBUTIVE PBOTIDENCE. 

About this time Jesus dined in Perea with a Pharisee. It 
was a sabbath-day, and no friendly invitation. Our Lord was 
watched. A sick person was produced, probably in order to try 
whether or not he would, in their view, break the sabbath. He 
healed the sick man and confounded the devices of his enemies. 

There may have been many persons present on the occasion, 
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among whom a rivalry for the chief seats prevailed. Such a 
rivalry was common. Jesus took occasion, hy reference to the 
unfriendly practice, to enforce his sublime doctrine of humility, 
to the effect that the lowliest service is the highest honour. We 
here see that Jesus did not hesitate to speak on the most familiar 
and the most delicate topics ; also that he intended his religion 
to regulate the minutest as well as the grandest concerns of life. 
Some persons would have their ministers keep exclusively to 
general principles, leaving the application of them in actual 
practice to their hearers. So did not the great Teacher. He 
both taught great principles, and unflinchingly brought those 
principles home to men's business and bosoms, oy applying them 
to their actual thoughts, affections, and usages. Similar will be 
the practice of every faithful minister of Christ, whether he speaks 
from the pulpit or teaches in the Sunday-school. Fidelity de- 
mands confidence and deserves love ; let it not be repaid with 
opposition and annoyance (Luke xiv. 7 — 24). 

These and other divine teachings drew after our Lord great 
multitudes. Had they, however, counted the cost of joining his 
cause ? The hour of darkness was approaching ; were they pre- 
pared to abide in that evil day ? By following him, they would 
certainly compromise themselves ; and unless they proved firm, 
they would compromise him also, by forsaking him in his sorrows. 
Moved by considerations such as these, Jesus turned round and 
addressed the crowd, laying before them the ^eatness of the 
sacrifice they would have to make in continumg at his side. 
Were they prepared to abandon all that they had? — their good 
name, their property, their homes ? Were they prepared to be 
driven from the synagogues, and become a proverb and a by-word 
in society ? Did they hold their lives dearer than truth ? * Then, 
go back to your friends ; and let those only follow me who are 
prepared for the worst' (Luke xiv. 25, seq.). This was honest 
as well as judicious advice. Jesus was of too high a character, 
and had in his hands too holy a cause, to borrow even the slight- 
est aid from mere feeling, however true or cordial it might be. 

Other very important lessons may have been delivered at this 
time. Persons who were objects of popular contempt in that 
proud and selfish capital, gladly drew around that loving and 
wide-hearted Teacher. They were Gentiles, opprobriously termed 
* sinners' by the arro^nt Jew, and * publicans,' whose office was 
an offence to the national pride. These desoised ones were not 
rejected by Jesus. He taught them as glaal]^ as they received 
his instructions. But the Pharisees and Scribes, true to their 
nature, murmured at the sight Then was it that Jesus let fall 
words of the deepest, most tender, most comprehensive pity, in 
the parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Piece of Silver, and the 
Proaigal Son — pouring forth from the frilness of his soul three 
consecutive lessonsy of more value to the world than all its other 
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literature. For there ia embodied the very essence of the gospel, 
which, as appears from these precious si>eeches, is an essence of 
goodness, compassion, and all-enduring love. In particular, the 
tale of the ProcHgal Son, which, in its phraseology as well as its 
sympathies, is free from restrictions of time and place, exhibits 
to us the character and dealings of the Almighty Father in a 
light so full, clear, winning and endearing, that he who has re- 
ceived it into his heart ceases to be in darkness, can entertain no 
doubt, and if, knowing the terms of acceptance, he truly repent 
and turn to Ood, is at peace alike in regard to time and to eter- 
nity. What an unspeuiable treasure the gospel is ! The pearl 
of great price ! Let us, rather than not possess it, sell all that 
we nave, in order to make that pearl our own (Luke xv.). 

This duty of gaining the favour of God, even at any sacrifice, 
was — it may be on or near the same occasion — set forth by the 
Saviour in his parable of the Unjust Steward, which, problably, 
has been transmitted to us in a less accurate form than other 
discourses. A steward, having wasted his master's goods, and 
being required to ^ve in his accounts, which he knew would 
cause the loss of ms office, determined to make friends of his 
master's debtors by deducting something from the amounts 
which they owed. Here was foresight combined with dishonesty. 
The foresight, as good, was commended by the master, thouA 
he must have reproved the dishonesty by which he suffered. It 
Is on the foresi^t that Jesus wished to fix attention. This is 
the lesson ; the other circumstances are merely the dress in which 
the lesson stands. There was in the peculiar condition of his 
cause reason to fear that his disciples, to whom this parable was 
specially addressed (Luke xvi. 1), would neglect the ordinary rules 
and measures of prudence, and by their hasty zeal bring dis- 
credit on the gospel and unnecessary evils on themselves. Against 
such folly Jesus, wishing to guard them, suggested that they 
should rather make friends among their neighbours and coun- 
trymen, in order that when he himself was taken from them and 
persecution should rage in the land, they might not be left with- 
out a refuge. Thus <ud Jesus combine prudence with wisdom, 
a due regfu^ to personal safety with the most prompt and most 
entire self-sacrifice. Duty was paramount What it demanded 
must be done. Now, it required a prudent regard to the future, 
and that regard his disciples must pay; now, it exacted the 
renunciation of home and the surrender of life, and that sacrifice 
his disciples must willingly make. Such a union of the lofty 
and the humble, the heroic and the prudential, was never seen 
on earth before or since. How remote was Jesus from mere 
enthusiasm ! His lessons combine the calmest morality with the 
sublimest religion (Luke xvL 1 — 12). 

Yet, while Jesus enforced the observance of prudence, he kept 
it in subordination to higher claims. • Nor dia he intend to re- 
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present prudence as in conflict with other duties. Duties cannot 
conflict. Diyerse considerations may be in our minds, recom- 
mending one course instead of another; but the course which 
has on its behalf the higher and the weightier claims, that it is 
our duty to pursue, and, as a consequence, it is equally our duty 
to quit and abandon the other. As conflicting duties are im- 
possible, so rival claimants must not be allowed. The lower 
must always yield to the higher — pleasure to duty, sense to intel- 
lect, our animal to our spiritual nature ; for * no one can serve two 
masters ; ye cannot serve God and Mammon' (Luke xvi. 13). 

The occurrence of the word Mammon (the god of gain) leads 
to the thought that Jesus had been discoursing against covetous- 
ness. Of tiiis discourse only the concluding sentence is pre- 
served by Luke (comp. Matt vi. 24, seq,). An indication of 
what is omitted is curiously found in the ensuing verse (Luke 
xvi. 14), where we read that * the Pharisees, ti^Ao icere covetous, 
heard all these things, and they derided him.' Their being 
covetous prompted them to deride Jesus when he spoke in re- 
proof of covetousness. Here we have a striking token of reality. 
Nothing in. the connection is said of covetousness ; yet the woras 
lead us to believe that such had been the topic of discourse. The 
discourse itself is not given ; but the reported accessaries imply 
it It is the play of Hamlet, with Hamlet himself omitted, but 
omitted in the only possible manner — that is to sa;^, with such 
results as to show that he formed and forms an essential character 
in the drama. Such things are not invented : they arise in the in- 
tercourse of life, and are reported in books, passing from age to 
age as extracts from the preat book of reality — human existence. 

The Pharisees, it is said, derided Christ's doctrine. There is 
a moral propriety in the word. Derision is the answer made by 
all narrow minds to plans and measures of lofty benevolence. In 
their worldly wisdom, the grudging hug and flatter themselves, 
and laugh, as at foUy, when Jesus, or those who have the same 
mind as was in him, cUscourse a^inst covetousness and on behalf 
of a disinterested and self-denying course. As no one can serve 
two masters, so men, by paying homage to Mammon, make 
themselves insensible to the call of God. 

With what terrible effect did the Messiah describe the un- 
utterable folly of those who received his doctrine with derision, 
in tiie parable, apparently delivered on this occasion, of what is 
termed the Bich Man and Lazarus ! By the former, the Jews, 
and especially the Jewish rulers, are intended; by the latter, the 
Gentiles. With a more general application, the lesson points to 
^ose adjustments of a retributory Providence which make those 
who laugh weep, and those who mourn rejoice, according to 
the eternal laws of e(]ual justice constantly in operation, but to 
be exemplified and displayed on that great day when in so many 
cases the last will be first, and the first last (Luke xvi. 19—31). 
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CHAPTER X. 

JBtUe, AT BBTHANT, BAUBS LAZABUS — TRB PBIBST8, ALABMBD, 

SBBOLTB ON BLATINO CH1II8T, WHO AC0ORDIN6LT ItETUBNS TO 

SPHKAIM, A2n> THBNCB PASSES OYER INTO PEBEA, WHEBB KB 

CONTDOTES SOKE TIME, TEACHINO THE NATURE AND ADTBNT OF 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAYEN — THE PARABLE OF THE UNJUST JUDGE 

— THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN — BLESSES LITTLE CHILDREN 

— THE TOUNO BULBIU 

Spring, A. D. 80. 

While engaged in his laboun of loye, Jesus recdved intelli- 
gence that his friend Laxarus was dangerously ill. Intending 
to make his death an occasion for displaving the Divine power, 
in order that belief in himself as uod^s messenger might be 
strengthened, deepened, and difiused, he abode in Pere% where 
he was for a period of three days. Then, at the risk of his life, 
he went into Judea. As he drew near Be'thany, Martha, as the 
representative of the iiainily, went to meet him, and announced 
the death of her beloved brother, and, half in grief, half in gentle 
reproach, declared her conviction that if Jesus had been with 
them, Lazarus would not have died. Mary, with her sensitive 
nature, sat at home indulging her melancholy. Informed, how- 
ever, tiiat Jesus had inquired for her, she hastened to him, 
and, falling at his feet, expressed the same conviction as that 
uttered by Martha. Doubtless on their loss they had discoursed, 
as the bereaved are apt to do, of the possibilities of the case, and 
had in common been led to the assurance that the presence of 
Jesus would have preserved their brother. They seem also to 
have formed another conviction, namely, that if Jesus asked 
God to restore Lazarus to life, he would be restored. Hence it 
is clear to see that Jesus was regarded in the privacy of domes- 
tic friendship not merelv as a wise, good, and kind man, nor as 
a great moral reformer, but as the Messiah, the Son of God, who 
had the keys of death and the grave. Deeply afflicted at the 
bitter grief of the amiable and i&ctionate sisters, and recalling 
with poignant regret the happy hours he had in their society 
spent with Lazarus, Jesus, troubled in spirit, proceeded to tiie 
sepulchre; and when he saw it, his heart burst with a flood of 
tears. He offered a prayer to the Almighty, and called the sleeper 
from the tomb. Lazarus came forth, and, being set free from nis 
grave-clothes, retired to his home, a living, healthful, happy 
man. 

O who that has been accustomed to visit the sick, the dying, 
and the bereaved, has not for a moment yielded to the wish that 
he, too, possessed a power like that employed by the Lord Jesus 
'or the relief and joy of the household at Bethany P Vain such 
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a wish ! yet not yain, but very precious, are the efforts of all true 
Christiaiis who extract from this pathetic narrative consolation 
for the bruised, the wounded, or tne broken heart. One Laza- 
rus raised from the tomb has been the source of light and spi- 
ritual power to thousands of darkened and weeping homes. 

Let the reader turn back to what we have said of the burial 
customs of the Jews (p. 161), and he will understand the circum- 
stances under which the restoration of Lazarus took place. That 
he was dead, is made certain by the intentional delay of three days 
on the part of Christ, as well as by his head having, according to 
custom, been enveloped in a cloth which, used m life durmg 
praver, was wound round the head after death. Of the manner 
of his rising, a false idea has been made prevalent by painters 
unacquainted with Eastern customs. It was not from a hole 
dug in the earth, and filled with soil after the interment of the 
corpse, that Lazarus came forth ; but from the interior of a cave, 
where, when once erect, he had no obstacle to overcome. 

This wonderful display of Divine power and love produced 
opposite effects, as do all God's dealings with man. Those whose 
hearts were ready for the reception of truth, were by faith in 
Jesus led into the possession of it. The wicked were hardened 
in their opposition, and in zealous* hate reported to the Pharisees 
what things Jesus had done. 

The Pharisees were alarmed. The great council was summon- 
ed. * What are we about ?' asked they, * for this man doeth many 
miracles. If we let him alone, all will believe in him, and the 
Romans will come and destroy our place and nation.' And there- 
fore he must die, not because he was an evil-doer, but for reasons 
of state. Oh ! these considerations of policy have caused rivers 
of blood to flow, and inflicted innumerable ills on man. The 
high-priest, Cai'aphas, too, has his reason, a very high reason — 
one which puts this policy in a very humble position. A victim, 
he declares, is necessary ; only by human blood can the people 
be rescued from the ruin which so many tokens portend. A 
victinv must be had. A ^nal resolution was taken — Jesus must 
die. It now onlv remained to accomplish this fell design. The 
magistrate and the priests, with policy and superstition for their 
impulse, combined against Uhe holy one of God,' whose remain- 
ing days were therefore few. 

Be£Dre this wicked conspiracy Jesus retired. Leaving the 
yicinity of the capital, he went * into a country near to the wil- 
derness (of Judea), into a city called E phraim, and there conti- 
nued with his disciples' (John xi. 1 — 54). 

This Ephralm (Ephron, Ophrahy 'a fawn,' Joshua xviii. 23; 
1 Sam. xiii. 17) has with much probability been identified with 
the modern et-Taiyibeh, a lofty site two hours north-east of 
Bethel, and six hours twenty minutes north-north-east of Jeru- 
salem. 

u2 
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From this place of refuge Jesus, after a time, seems to have 
passed over into Ferea, and, going down the eastern bank 
of the Jordan, entered Jericho, whence he proceeded, through 
Bethany, on his last visit up to Jerusalem. During the inter^ 
he contmued his instructions, labouring to sow broad-cast oyer 
the land the seeds of divine truth, that when at length he had 

gerished ia the capital, they might spring up and bear increase a 
undred-fold. What were the lessons which he gave, or what 
incidents took place in this interval, it is not easy to determine 
with exactitude. But the materials supplied by the evangelists 
bear the stamp of the Saviour's character, though some of them 
may not now be easily assigned to the place which they origi- 
nally occupied. Their position is a very small matter in com^Mi- 
rison with their intrinsic worth. Leaving, not without eratitude 
for what they have effected, the critics to discuss, an^ if they 
can, to settle tiiese lesser points, we ask the reader to pass on 
with us to study the divine greatness of the Saviour of man- 
kind in a few more displays of his moral perfection. 

The end was now drawing near. When would the predicted 
kingdom of Ood come ? The question was put to Jesus in no 
friendly spirit by Pharisees. Little did they understand either 
its nature, its advent, or its effects. As little could they learn 
from those words, so full of meaning, with which Jesus prefaced 
his reply — * The kingdom of God cometh not with observation ;' 
not, tnat is, with that outward pomp and circumstance which 
make men stand and gaze, saying to each other, ' See here, or 
See there' (Luke xvii. 23), but, 'The kingdom of Ood is within 
you,' in the midst of your nation, because in human hearts ; and 
as such, it will be sudden in its coming, unseen in its operation, 
but powerful, like the thunder and the lightning. It was, Jesus 
intended to intimate, a ^reat spiritual and not a political revo- 
lution which he was aiming to bring to pass. And this truth he 
enforced by declaring that the head of the new kingdom must 
first < suffer many things, and be rejected of this generation' 
(Luke xvii. 20—37). 

The terms which Jesus employed in describing the approaching 
crisis were full of alarm. His disciples may have felt dejectea 
under their influence ; and in order to support them, Jesus may 
have delivered the parable of the Unjust Jud^e, tiie aim of which 
was to show that though injustice mi^ht triumph for a while, 
God would in his own time avenge his elect, wno were instant 
in prayer as well as patient in suffering (Luke xviii. l-~8). 

For the purpose also of communicating solace to his &int- 
hearted disciples, he appears to have pronounced his brief but 
admirable story of the rnarisee and the Publican, — ^intendine to 
show that the most despised of men, with truth and nature in their 
hearts, and words of contrition on their lips, were accepted before 
God, rather than those who, as did his and their enemies, trusted 
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in themselyes and despised others. God's friends have always 
been a contemned and persecuted people; 'but every one that 
exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted' (Luke xviiL 9 — 14). 

In this connection the evangelist Luke has placed that exqui- 
sitely touching incident in which our Saviour, with all the tender- 
ness of his heart, appears as welcoming into his embrace the little 
children whom their fond mothers, in faith and love, had brought 
to receive his blessing (March, 783). The fact needed only the 
efiEect of contrast to make it a perfect picture. And that contrast 
was there ; for his disciples in their churlishness rebuked and 
tried to repulse those mothers. < No, no,' said these men, * the 
Messiah has higher work. Take your infants home, and leave 
him to establish that kingdom in wnich we are to sit at his right 
hand and his left, ruling the twelve tribes of Israel.' Then mm 
the lips of Jesus were heard those lovely accents — * Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kin^om of God. Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, shall in no wise 
enter therein.' With what astonishment must ^e disciples, and 
with what delight must the mothers, have heard those words, 
which are as replete with wisdom as they are with affection! 
(Luke xviii. 15 — 17, comp. Matt. xix. 13; Mark x. 13). 

Connected in thought with the preceding, is the incident of 
the young ruler who, probably havmg heard how kind a recep- 
tion Jesus had given to children, was induced to apply to Christ 
for information on the momentous question, 'What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life P' Having addressed our Lord by the appel- 
lation ' Good Master,' Jesus took occasion first to remark &at 
there is none good, that is absolutely good, but God. Then, in 
reply to lus question, he referred the young man to the Ten 
Commandments, the kernel of the Mosaic system. These, the 
ruler affirmed, he had kept One thing was still wanting. Ea- 
gerly did the ruler inquire what that one thing was. 'sell all 
that thou hast, distribute the proceeds to the poor, and follow 
me.' He went away in sorrow from the presence of Jesus, for 
he was unable to make the required sacrifice. The one thing 
which the young ruler wanted was principle — a principle of be- 
nevolence, a benevolent sense of duty, which would make him 
pluck out a right eye, much more part with silver and gold, 
rather than fail in the claims of duty. This one thing was of a 
fundamental nature. It lay, and always lies, at the centre of all 
real religion. It is the motive which gives their true colour to 
our deeds. Salvation is not by mere outward acts, but by faith, 
which, working in the heart and showing itself by love, makes 
the life conformable with the will of God. Of this great truth 
the young ruler, brought up in a system of lej^itv, seems to 
have had not the most distant idea. His morality, therefore, as 
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beinff mere morality, having no intrinsic principle of life in it, 
could not stand the test applied to it by the Judge of the living 
and the dead (Matt. xix. 16; Mark x. 17; Luke xviii. 18—23). 

The reply made by our Lord was an appeal to the convictions 
of the questioner, who, in agreement with many learned exposi- 
tors of the law, held that eternal life, the idea of which was now 
prominent in the national mind, was obtainable through the 
observance of the Mosaic law. In this extension of that law to 
meet the growth of the Hebrew intellect, and in the general 
belief in a future state of existence, we see instances of that pre- 
paration for the days of the Messiah which was the design and 
the result of Providential ordinations, and which, with many 
other &cts, combine to show that the Bible is true in one of its 
flreatest implications, namely, that from the creation downwards 
uod pursued a systematic plan for the religious training of his 
human family, which, so far as generic means and instruments 
are concernea, being completed and perfected in his Son Jesus 
Christ, is now, in divers ways, being applied and realised in the 
advance of civilisation, the refinement of manners, the elevation 
of llie public mind, the prevalence of mutual love, the reconci- 
liation of the heart to the will of heaven, and in general to the 
salvation of the world. 

From the youns ruler Jesus had required the sacrifice of his 
wealth. In the selection of that test, Jesus showed his acquaint- 
ance with the great sources of our conduct With the ruler, that 
was the vital point If sound there, his virtue was altogether 
sound. The test was applied, and the result was disappointment 
Jesus took occasion hence to remark on the almost insuperable 
obstacle placed by opulence in the way of a true conversion. 
There are other obstacles which, if not insuperable, are very 
great This man's obstacle is ambition, that man's the love of 
letters. One ia required to sacrifice his ease ; another, his fame ; 
a third, too easy a disposition ; a fourth, too stem and rugged a 
force of principle. It is our weak point we should make strong; 
it is our besetting sin we should overcome. There is little diffi- 
culty, and no virtue, in being and doing that which nature made 
easy and habit has made unavoidable. No man is praised for 
sleeping soundly or walking home to his dinner. That whidi 
costs us an effort it is which is capable of being virtuous. Virtue 
is in the effort made, the resistance overcome, the straining after 
a good object, the pursuit of noble ends by righteous means. 

The forward Peter, however, having heard his Master speak 
of surrendering riches at the demand of duty, interposed his 
word — 'Behold we have forsaken all and followed thee; what, 
therefore, shall we have ?' ' A due return,' was the replv ; but 

* in such a way that many that are first shall be last, and the last 
first' (Matt xix. 27 ; Luke xviii. 28, comp. Mark x. 35, sea). 

* A due return,' but of a far higher kind ihan you suppose, i ou 
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want the temporal; it is the eternal that I will eive you. You 
ask for d^il power; I will put into your hands the sceptre of an 
ey^lasting dominion. Being fishermen, you shall hecome apos- 
tles; from Galilean peasants, I will change you into the in- 
structors of the world. But be on your guard. I love not the 
spirit which demanded, *What therefore shall we have?' That 

r* It of cupidity, if not eradicated, will make him who is so oiten 
first to speak, the last to receive my blessings.' 



CHAPTER XL 

JB8I78, PRBPABINO TO OO UP TO JEaUSALBH AND SUFFB& DBATH, 
WISHES TO STBBNOTHBN HIS DISOIPLBS' MINDS — DELIVBBS THB 
PARABLE OP THB H0U8EH0LDEB, AND LAYS DOWN HIS DOCTHINB 
OP MARSIAOE AND DIVORCE. 

Jesus was now about to proceed to Jerusalem. The Passover 
was at hand. He felt bound in spirit to go thither. He knew the 
visit would end in his death. Once more, therefore, would he g^ive 
his immediate attendants information of what was before mm. 
Thus might they be prepared and strengthened, so as to stand 
firm in the coming shock. In terms the most distinct did he in 
consequence lay before the twelve apostles the predicted facts that 
he was about to be delivered to the Eoman civil power, when he 
would be ignominiously treated and put to death, but < the third 
da^ he shall rise agdn.' ' And they understood none of these 
thmgs.' Such is the blinding power of preconceived ideas ! 
The apostles, participating in the popular state of mind respect- 
ing the Messiah, beheved that Jesus was to be a temporal pnnce, 
who, whatever clouds and darkness lay around him, waited only 
for his hour to shine forth in pure splendour, when he would dis- 
perse his enemies, and give tnumph and dominion to hk friends. 
True, much of what Jesus said and did ill comported with these 
conceptions ; but then, who could expect to unaerstand the Mes* 
siah P In the very strangeness of some things they found evi- 
dences of his divimty. The Messiah, however, he was ; the desire 
especially of the Jewish nation, the national champion as depicted 
in its sacred books. Such was their belief; under this conviction 
they had followed him ; for its truth they had his own assurances. 
Yes, he was the Christ, and would soon appear in his glory. 
Nor was this humble condition in which he and they lived alto* 
gether unknown in the Scriptures. Equally it was not unna- 
tural; for the actual rulers of the land, whether Jewish or 
Boman, would be removed, and find no place in the new king- 
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dom. Well, therefore, might they resist and persecute Jesus, 
and keep him and them in poverty and constant alarm. The 
period of humiliation, however, was to be followed by a period 
of fflor^. So said the Scriptures ; and Jesus himself declared, 
' AU thmes that are written by the prophets concerning the Son 
of Man shall be accomplished' (Luke xviiL 31—34). Hence it is 
obvious that every thing, with the apostles, turned on the inter- 
pretation of the prophecies. Until they rightly comprehended 
them, they could not enter into the true idea of the kingdom of 
Christ Accordingly, it was by the exposition of their import 
which the fact of his death and resurrection enabled Jesus to 
make, that on the wav to Emma'us he opened the eyes of two of 
the disciples, who, enlightened by this and other means, came at 
length to a full understanding of the spirituality of the Messiah's 
mission, and, under the 'convictions which hence ensued, spent 
their strength, and eave up their lives, in preaching < the glo- 
rious gospel of the bfessed Uod' (Luke xxiv. 13). 

In this connection, Matthew has placed Chnsf s comparison 
of his kingdom to a householder who at different periods of the 
day hiring labourers to work in his vineyard, at its close paid to 
all the same wages, a penny or denarius, that is about sevenpence. 
The labourers were hired at six o'clock in the morning, at nine 
o'clock at noon, at three o'clock and at five o'clock in the after- 
noon. To those who were first hired, he affreed to give a denarius 
for the day's work. To those who were hired at nine o'clock in 
the morning, he agreed to give ' whatever is right.' He made 
the same terms with each set hired after. When he paid the 
waffes at night, he gave to each a denarius. At this, those who 
had laboured twelve hours complained. The master answers, 
* Friend, I do thee no wrong ; didst not thou agree with me for 
a penny P Is it not lawful fbr me to do what I will with my 
own? Is thine eye evil because I am good?' The parable 
appears to have been delivered as an exemplification of the 
aphorism, * The last shall be first, and the first last' (Matt. xx. 
1—16). 

In order to comprehend the import of this scripture, we must 
observe that the market price of a day's labour is ascertained by 
the wages agreed for by the first band of workmen. Having to 
labour for a whole day, their wages was payment for a &fB 
work. This, then, was the just price, the value of the labour. 
Having received Uiat just payment when they had performed 
their task, they had reason for satis&ction, and, if not gratitude, 
certainly not complaint. The only point, then, which asks for 
explanation, is the generosity of the householder in paying the 
rest more than their due. out he had a right to be generous, 
if such was his will. His bounty to them was no mjury to 
others. 

So if, in his divine ordinations, Qod makes some first and 
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some last, or makes the last first or the first last, what right of 
complaint is there so long as each has his due, — ^those that have 
least receivine their due, eoually with those that are paid more 
than they comd claim ? If Moses, as coming before Isaiah, saw 
less than that prophet, was God unjust to Moses ? If the moon 
is less bright than the sun, is not the light of the moon pleasant 
to the eye P Has the peacock a right of complaint because, in 
addition to beauty of form and colour, she does not possess the 
dulcet notes of the lark P The rose is not stately in &rm, but it 
is rich in odours. Soothe handicraftsman has not the refinement 
of the prince, but he is free from delicate health, has the fiill 
glow of sensuous existence, and a keen relish for his food. Pro- 
vided each being is happy according to his capacity, God's good- 
ness is illustrated, not brought in question, by the inequalities 
which he has occasioned. Were all equal, all would enjoy far less 
than now. Were all equal, the mass of life and the amount of en- 
joyment would be lessened. God has caused diversities in order 
to fill the entire universe with happjr beings and lovely objects. The 
bee need not murmur because he is not the graceful flower from 
which he sips his dewy food. Were there noming but bees in the 
world, bees themselves would soon cease to exist. The egg, the 
caterpillar, and the butterfly, are successive states of the same ani- 
mal. Were there no egg, there would be no butterfly. The higher 
involves the lower, out of which it grows. So with the human 
race ; we must begin in infancy and pass on to manhood, if we 
would rise to the perfect life of true Christian holiness and bliss. 
Let us not despise our * first estate.' True, it is only rudimental ; 
the animal prevails above the man. But in what an engaging 
dress is infancy arrayed ! Happy is the age of childhood— happy, 
sweet, and lovely ! If this is the beginning, what wiU the end 
be ? How great and hoW glorious ! Any way, the less is God's 
gift, and as such is good. And should the infant die, it has had 
Its wages. You live longer and enjoy more ; thank God for his 
bounlT. So, in all the manifold diversities of life and condition, 
God, m his Sovereign will and inexhaustible bounty, has given 
enough to each, and a great abundance to many, in order that 
there may exist the greatest number of happy beings and the 
largest amount of life and good. In the arrangements of so just, 
benign, and bounteous a government, all should acquiesce, and, 
instead of repining so as to diipinish and exhaust his store of 
hap{>ine8S, each should acquiesce in a thankful and loving spirit, 
striving at the same time, m obedience to God's wishes, to make 
his one talent ten. It is only of the inequalities which man 
creates by favouritism, selfishness, and bad government, that we 
have any right to complain ; and, even in cases of the clearest 
injustice of this kind, it Is better to remove one evil, if only by 
the force of a good example, than to waste words and waste 
energies in profuse complaints and ceaseless murmurs. 
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In the midst of these important teachings we find a new law 
.enunciated by the great Christian Lawgiver. That law relates to 
divorce. On this point, the practice of the times was this — a 
man might put away his wife, provided he gave her a formal 
writing which set forth that she was no longer his wife. Some 
cause of dissatisfaction must exist. In relation to this point 
there were two views — one, which made any cause sufficient that 
appeared sufficient to the husband ; the otner, which permitted 
divorce only in cases in which the offence related to graver mat- 
ters (Deut zxiv. 1 ; Matt. v. 31, xix. 9). Jesus, in opposition 
to both these opinions, which were severally held and maintained 
bv two of the eminent doctors of the day, taught that the divorce 
allowed in the law, was allowed only out of consideration to 
human weakness ; that it was a departure from the higher mo- 
rality of an earlier and purer age ; that, in truth, man and wife 
were one ; that, in consequence, divorce was allowable only in 
cases of a breach of the marriage vow; and that whoever mar- 
ried a woman, put away for any other cause than such a breach, 
was guiltv of adultery (Luke zvi. 18; Matt v. 32, xix. 9; Mark 
X. 11). The doctrine taught by Jesus on the point is clear, full, 
and emphatic. Yet have both individuals and states, bearing 
the name of Christian, reftised to comply therewith, and endea- 
voured to make his words say what accords with their own pre- 
conceived opinions. If, however, divorce is allowed bj Christ 
in the case of adulterv, the law of a professedly Christian land 
ought so to be framed as to open the door to the poor and lowly, 
as well as the rich and noble. Equally ought the law to refuse 
separation between man and wife in any other case ; for the doc- 
trine of Jesus has authority as being his, and is enforced by 
numerous and powerful considerations. This Christian law, 
equally with that of Moses, was, however, given out of considera- 
tion for human infirmity; for when the moral power of ' Christ's 
holy gospel' shall have leavened human hearts, they will be un- 
susceptible of the corruption which it pre-supposes. Coming 
togetner and living together as Christians, for high moral pur- 
poses — in a word, lor moral perfection and everlasting life, hus- 
band and wife will love one another out of pure hearts fervently, 
and be far above temptations which could occasion a breach of 
conjugal fidelity and bring into operation the permission and 
transitory regulations of the Head of the Church.* 

* See * Lectoies on Owenism/ by the author. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

JS8US PASSES THBOnOH 7E&ICH0 T0WAKD8 JEBUSALEM— HE TEACHES 
THAT ALL ABE BUITAL IN HIS CHU&CH — GIVES SIGHT TO BLIND 
BABTIXB'uS, the beggar— DINES WITH ZAOCHE'uS, AND DBLIVEBS 
THE FA&ABLB OP THE TALENTS. 

March, A. D. SO. 

When now on his way firom Perea to the great national fes- 
tival about to be solemnised in the capital, and when the apos« 
ties thought the time approached in which they would receive 
their reward, James ana John made a formal request that they 
might hold the chief offices in the court which Jesus, as they 
befieved, was on the point of establishing. ' Are ye,' replied the 
Saviour, * are ^e able to drink of the cup that I snail drink of?' 
'Yes,' was their ready answer. ' Indeed,' rejoined Jesus, < you 
will drink of my cup; nevertheless, only those that are prepared 
can hold office m my kinjo^dom.' So bund were these two men, 
that they did not enter mto the meaning of our Lord's words. 
In order to show them how unwise was their request, he inti- 
mated that the sufferings which he was about to pass through, 
and the endurance of which was the doorway to his court, would 
be too severe and heavy for their strength. But when, without 
knowing what his words intended, they eagerly announced them- 
selves ready to bear the test, Jesus, knowing that his disciples 
must more or less be involved in his own destiny, added, that in 
truth they would have to drink out of the cup which he should 
drink ; and, notwithstanding, it did not follow that they would 
receive a high position in the new kingdom, for that honour was 
reserved exclusively for those who, under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, should be raised to the needful spirituality of mind 
and largeness of heart. 

The ten became aware of the request that had been made, 
and were indignant at this unfair attempt to pre-engage the 
highest appointments. How lamentable this variance on the 
very eve of the last trial ! Dissension among themselves must 
augment the difficulties which already were so numerous and so 
great. This was felt by Jesus, who, doubtless regretting that 
his pacific counsels had had so little effect, called the apostles 
around him, and endeavoured to make them feel that they were 
all equal, that no lordship or superiority could exist amons them, 
and that the only ground of chiefship was in lowly and devoted 
service : 'Whosoever wishes to be chief among you, let him be 
your servant; even as the Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.' 

X 
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Thus to the last there remains the broadest contrast between 
Jesus and his most trusted and most fitvoured disciples, as if to 
give a full assurance that as they were from below, so he was 
from above; that as their culture was of the earth, so his, though 
developied and perfected from the elements of lus own nature, 
was in its essential features divine in its origin and its supports, 
as well as in its results (Matt xx« 20—28; Mark x. 35—45). 

In all probability, Jesus had joined the caravan which was 
going from Perea to the festival in Jerusalem. As this large 
travelling company went forward they would increase in num- 
bers, and the fame of their approach spread far and wide before 
them. A special interest this year would surround the train, for 
it was rumoured abroad that the great Teacher was in the midst 
of it. News of his coming, therefore, reached Jericho before 
himself. As the long suite of men and camels passed over the 
Jordan, there was one who, though sightless, waited near the 
city, straining with his eye-balls to catch the first notice of the 
Messiah's approach. This was the beggar, blind Bartime'us, who 
sat on his usual spot by the way-side. When at length he heard 
that Jesus was passing by, he cried out, ' Jesus, son of David 
(or Messiah), have mercy on me !* He was rebuked by those 
around. * What rudeness !' said one — * What impertinence !* ex- 
claimed another, — <a blind beggar thus to accost the Christ; 
what if he should take offence and consume our city ?* No 
sooner, however, had Jesus heard the beseeching tones of the 
beggar's voice, than he stood still, and commanded some one to 
caU him. And a few were there near who understood the cha- 
racter of Jesus. When they heard the invitation, they said to 
Bartime'us, < Be of good comfort ; rise, he calleth thee.' Imme- 
diately disencumbering himself of his large upper garment, or 
plaid, the man hasten^ to Jesus. 'What wilt thou?' *Lord, 
that 1 may receive my sight.' * And Jesus said unto him. Go thy 
way ; thy faith hath made thee whole. And immediately he re- 
ceived his sight, and followed him on the way' (Matthew xx. 
29—34; Mark x. 46—52; Luke xviii. 35—43). 

Bartimeus followed Jesus and was not forbidden, nor was 
silence enjoined on him. The reason is, that the time for con- 
cealment was past. Jesus had gained the opportunities he 
needed for preaching the gospel, and was now going publicly 
to Jerusalem to make an open claim of the high office of the 
Messiah. 

The way in which Mark speaks of this blind man is striking. 
< Blind Bartimeus, the son of Time'us.' < Bartimeus' means 'the 
son of Timeus,' and was the man's ordinary appellation. Writing 
in Greek, Mark translates the term and wntes, * the son of Ti- 
meus.' Remembering that the man was mostly known by his 
Aramaic name of Bartimeus, Mark fails not to use that common 
designation, intimatmg that he meant the blind beggar whom 
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80 many had seen sitting by the way-side. These are pains 
which a deceiver, if he could, would not take, because likely to 
aid in lus own exposure. The writer evidently laboured to make 
persons know well who was meant, in order that they might have 
satisfactory evidence of the cure, and so be led to Christ And 
who could be ignorant of * Bartimeus, the blind beggar,' who 
used for years to sit there, near Jericho, on the high road run- 
ning from the Jordan through Jericho up into the wilderness, 
and so to Jerusalem ? Bartimeus was known far and near, and 
could still be seen and questioned. 

In the last two incidents occur specimens of the inconsiderable 
and really unimportant diversities which are occasionally found 
on comparing together accounts of the same event furnished 
in different Gospels, and by exaggerating or perverting which 
Strauss, in his celebrated work. Dm Zeben Jesu ('Life of 
Jesus'), has contrived to gain an appearance of support to his 
truly anti-christian notions. In narrating the request of James 
and John, Matthew says it was made by their mother, while 
Mark ascribes it to James and John themselves. It is almost a 
waste of words to explain such a variation. If in Matthew the 
mother begins the request, the young men take it up and com- 
plete it; while from their presence, and probably from their 
manner, Jesus understood that if the mother was the speaker, 
John and James were in truth applicants ; for in the substance 
of his answer he addresses them, and they reply. ' Are ye able ?' 
*We are able.' Mark does not intimate that the mother was 
present, neither does he contradict Matthew, who brings her pro- 
minently forward. For any thing that appears in Mark, she 
may have taken part in the transaction, as Matthew affirmci 
she did. Matthew may have had his reasons for mentioning the 
mother. These reasons may have been unknown to or tmshared 
by Mark. But let the difference, if it must be so, be accounted 
inexplicable. What then? All you can say is, that in two 
records made near the time of an event which took place 1800 
years ago, there is a slight diversity. What then ? In truth, the 
wonder is that the actual diversities are not much more nimie- 
rous and much more considerable. 

The other variation to which we referred, is found in relation 
to the cure of Bartimeus. Mark speaks emphatically of one well- 
known man ; Luke speaks of a certain man, and Matthew of 
two men. Here again is a diversity, but not a contradiction. 
Mark's knowledge supplements Luke's ienorance. If jou want 
to know who Luke's * certain blind man ' was, Mark will inform 
you. And if you ask how Matthew spoke of two, while the 
other reporters speak of one, it is sufficient to answer that 
Matthew knew more on the point than either Luke or Mark. 

Another difference, which at first looks more like a discre- 
pancy, occurs in relation to the exact spot where the miracle 
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was perfonned. Matthew and Mark make it to have taken 
place after Jeaus had left Jericho ; that is, on the west of the 
city. Luke, in the common version, says it was dcme * as he was 
come nigh unto Jericho.' Now these words, as thej thus stand, 
do not of necessity mean* ' as he drew near to Jencho ;' that is, 
was on the eastern side of the place. He * was come nigh' to 
Jericho equally when on the eastern as when on the western 
side. In truth, the ori^nal word denotes to be nigh, as weU as 
to draw nigh. Employmg this acceptation, the three evangelists 
agree in describing the spot where the eift of si^ht was comerred 
on Timeus as being near Jericho. Luke does, mdeed« after nar- 
rating the miracle, say, ' Jesus entered and passed through Jeri- 
cho' (Luke xix. 1). Hence it may be argued that he intended 
to represent it as having been performed on the east of the city. 
But the sequence of words does by no means imply a corre- 
sponding seauence of events. Luke does not follow a strictly 
cnronologicai order in the arrangement of his materials. Li^e^ 
words just cited were used, not to mark the time, but as expkr 
natory of the event he was about to narrate, namely, that 2^ 
che'us climbed up into a tree in order to catch a sight of Jesus as 
he passed by. Let it, however, be supposed that Luke place9 the 
miracle on the east, while Matthew and Mark place it on the 
west of the city ; again we ask, what consequence can be drawn 
un&vonrable to the ^neral credibility of the narrative P Luke, 
at any rate, shows his independence by deviating from Matthew 
and Mark ; and where there are several witnesses, an assurance 
of independence is a guarantee of truth. Whether the miracle 
took place on the east or on the west side of the town, all three 
unite in speaking of it as a reality, and describe it in terms 
which agree in every other important particular. 

Near J ericho it was that Jesus became acquainted with Zao- 
che'us, a rich man, who was comptroller of the taxes payable to 
the Romans in the district Probably the caravan of which 
Jesus and his disciples formed a part proceeded at once straight 
through the dty, and, as it was going to Jerusalem, encamped 
on its eastern side. Having done so, those who formed the 
cavalcade were free to enter Jericho to make purchases or visit 
friends. * Zacche'us, as well as Bartime'us, had heard of the 
approach of the alleged Messiah, and earnestly desired to see him. 
Too impatient to wait, and too low of stature to be able to dis- 
cern Jesus in the crowd of pilgrims, he *ran before and climbed 
up into a sycamore tree,' standing on the side of the road where 
he knew the Saviour was about to pass. The act did not escape 
the observant eye of Jesus, who, in the earnestness which it in- 
dicated, saw a token which spoke well of his moral condition. 
* Zaccheus,' the Saviour therefore said, < Zaccheus, make haste and 
come down, for to-day I must abide at thy house. And he made 
haste and came down, and received him joyfully.' But what a 
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scandal ! ' The Messiah gone to be a guest with a man that is 
a sinner V Considerable excitement seems to haye ensued, for 
Zaccheua felt himself called on to defend his character. Jesus, 
passing by the petty objection, and announcing one of the grand 
principles of his reugion, * The Son of Man is come to see& and 
to saye that which was lost/ declared before them all that Zac- 
cheus, being in his faith like Abraham, the father of the &ith- 
iul, was accepted of God unto salyation (Luke xix. 1—10). 

And hence the reader may learn what, with Jesus, a saying 
faith was. The faith of Zaccheus was a saying faith. But in 
what did it consist, except in an earnest desire to see, and a rea^ 
diness to obey and entertain, the Lord Jesus Christ? A saying 
faith, then, is a certain state of the heart — a loye of truth and 
of holiness, so earnest and deep as to prompt its possessor to 
the ea^jger employment of ail means giyen of God for becoming 
acquainted with his will and conforming to his law. This faith 
Jesus accounted as an indispensable prerequisite, as of salyation, 
so of the exertion of his miraculous power, knowing well that 
unless the heart is turned to God, eyidence of his presence and 
working is nugatory, and the first step in the way of salyation is 
not set. But this fayourable condition of soul is itself a result 
of God's holy influence operating in union with man's higher 
capabilities. Hence Jesus represents those who really come 
unto him, as being drawn by his heayenl;^ Father (John yi. 44^. 
Heligion in man's soul, in consequence, nke relinon in itself, is 
divine in its origin, its operation, and its effects. JPaul expressed 
the same great truth when he said, * By grace are ye sayed through 
£Edth, and that not of yourselyes; it is the gift of God' (Ephes. 
ii. 8). 

The sy camore (sycamine, Luke xyiL 6), or wild fig-tree — so 
called because it resembles the fig faykaj in its fruit, and the 
mulberry (moros) in its form — was common in Palestine, espe- 
ciaUy in the low lands along the coast. It is one of the larger 
and higher kind of trees, and from the feict that its outrunnmg 
branches bend towards the trunk, it is easy of ascent Its fruit 
is not so pleasing to the taste as the fig, and seryes, therefore, 
as nutriment for the poor, to whom it is a great benefit, inasmuch 
as it produces fruit seyeral times in the year, and is scarcely 
eyer without a great quantity. The wood, being firm and dura- 
ble, supplies timber for building, as well as for other purposes. 

The city of Jericho is no less renowned than ancient. Its ori- 
gin goes back before the inyasion of Palestine by tiie Hebrews, 
fat it was the seat of a Canaanitish king (Joshua xii. 9). One 
mterpretation (* fragrant') giyen to its name, seems to bear 
reference to the yegetable treasures for which the district was 
remarkable, and may haye been a special allusion to the balsam 
that once grew there in abundance. Another appellation it 
beyond a £)ubt acquired from a tree whose native beauty far 
x2 
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surpasses that which it has in ordinary drawings, namely, the 
palm ; for Jericho was also called ' the city of paun-trees' (Deut. 
xxxiv. 3 ; Judges ill. 13). It lay in the territory of Benjamin, 
and is about eight hours north-east from Jeru^em, and two 
west from the Jordan. It was the first place taken by the Israel- 
ites on the west of that river (Joshua iL). After the death of 
Joshua, it fell into the hands of the Moabites (Judg. iii. 13), but 
appears to have been recovered under David (2 Sam. x. d). 

Jericho was honoured by the presence of Elijah and Elisha, 
and by the school of the prophets, which they and others main- 
tained in the place with a view of preparing young Hebrews for 
the h^h office of spiritual teachers (2 Kings ii. 4 — 1, 15 — 18). 
The city regained its prosperity after the Babylonish captivity. 
At the time of the Ma'ccabees, it was taken and fortined by 
Bacchi'des, a eeneral of the Syrian king Deme^trius. The last 
kings of the Jews did much to adorn £e city, especially Herod 
the Great, who built there a splendid palace, where he spent 
much of his time, and in which he died. To him also are pro- 
bably to be ascribed the race-course and amphitheatre, of which 
traces are still in existence. In his time, indeed, Jericho was, next 
to Jerusalem, the most important city in Palestine. It was from 
four to five miles in circuit, and gave residence to 12,000 priests. 
It was equally distingmshed for its commerce; for through it ran 
the most frequented road between Galilee and Jerusalem, since 
the Jews in going and returning from the north and the south 
passed into Perea, in order to avoid the hated and hostile Sama- 
ria, which lay in the middle of the country. Over the plain of 
Jericho also ran the commercial highway which united Pheni'cia 
and the Mediterra nean with Aral^ia and the remote East As 
a place of great trade, it had among its inhabitants many pub- 
licans, or tax-gatherers, who, according to custom, were under 
one or more heads. Of these, Zaccheus appears to have been 
chief. His was a lucrative office, and brought wealth to Zac- 
cheus himself, whose defence against the imputations of the 
multitude relates to points on which one in his capacity might 
be led to commit misdeeds. So well, when understood, do the 
facts and implications of the Gospels correspond with each other 
and the actual state of society! 

Jericho stood in a fine plain, about nine miles long and between 
two and three broad, which extends northwards from the Dead 
Sea along the western bank of the Jordan, and is girded round 
by bare mountains. This plain, being well watered by brooks and 
canals, was pre-eminent for luxuriance and beauty. Especially 
famous was * the Fountain of Elisha* (2 Kings ii. 19—22). 
Wealth as well as loveliness adorned that plain. There the 
olive produced its pleasant and most serviceaole fruit ; the vine 
poured forth its clusters ; groves of palms afforded delight to the 
eye; gardens supplied the varied productions of many clhneSy 
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and sent forth gales of fragrance. What also bears the name 
of *the rose of Jericho' (Anastatiea hierochunticaj, displayed 
there its varying form and scarlet hues. Then, how alive was 
the whole surface with birds and bees; while in the bushes 
which lined the river, animals of different kinds had their lairs. 

During the last war of the Jews with the Romans, Jericho 
was reduced into ruins, in which condition it remained till the 
time of the emperor Ha^drian, who rebuilt it ; so that Jerome, 
on his coming there, found a town of considerable magnitude. 
It did not stand many centuries, for in the time of the crusa'des 
it was again destroved. At present, it is represented by the 
wretched village called lUcha, which consists of some fifty huts, 
built of mud and reeds, and thatched with broom. Among its 
ruins stands a quadrangular tower, with a garrison of about fiftjr 
men, said to be built on the spot where stood the house of Zac- 
cheus. Bemains of a church are also found, but none of the 
city walls. ^ 

The plain is now for the most part neglected and barren. 
Such, alas! is man's power to abuse the Divme goodness, which 
has here made so abundant a provision for the production of 
what is lovely and beneficial. Under the busy hand and wise 
head of agricultural enter^jrise, if favoured in its operation by 
free political institutions, this capacious plain would again abound 
in the means of enjoyment for man and beast, and be covered 
with a joyous and improving population. But the hoof of a 
most narrow, selfish, and ruinous tyranny has here, as in so 
many other parts of the East, trodden down and crushed the 
flowers and fruits of life. 

Immediately before our Lord ascended into the barren moun- 
tain district which lay between Jericho and Jerusalem, he deli- 
vered the parable of the Talents. This parable was drawn from 
him by the expectation that, being now near Jerusalem, he would 
forthwith cause his kingdom to come. In it the Teacher of the 
world set clearly forth, that whatever ability any one possesses, 
he has it only in trust or on loan, and that the time is coming 
when he will nave to give an account of the use to which he has 
put it, and the increase thereto that he has made. This more 
general truth, however, is included in one relating in particular 
to the Jews, and the position Jesus himself held towards them. 
God had put into their hands great privileges, which he required 
tiiem so to use and improve that they might be ready to welcome 
his Son when he should come to enter on his inheritance. He 
was now on his way. What would be his reception ? Some few 
had turned their talents to a good account, and would receive 
corresponding rewards. Others had neglected them, and would 
be severely punished. Their fiulure and condemnation arose 
from a rebellious spirit which said, * We wiU not have this man 
to reign over us.' This rebellious feeling hid itself under the 
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pretext, in one class, that the talent was too insignificant ; in 
another, that the Lord was a severe and unjust man. These 
excuses are exposed, due punishment is ordered, and the sove- 
rei^ty of the owner of the property is vindicated. The terrors 
which attended the overthrow of J erusalem are a commentary 
on this just and forcible discourse (Luke xix. 11, 9eq. ; Matthew 
XXV. 14, aeq* ; Mark xiiL 34, seq,). 
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EVENTS AT THE LAST (THIRD) PASSOVEH. 



CHAPTER I. 



JE8U8 18 ANOINTED AT BETHANY, SATU&DAlT BEl^BB EASTER, NINTH 
OF THE JEWI8H MONTH NISAN, BECKONED FROM SUNSET THE FEE- 
CEDING DAT, AFRIL 1, A. D. 30. 

While these things were going forward in the vale of the 
Jordan, immediately below the great city, its streets and envi- 
rons again began to be crowded by strangers, whose earnest or 
gratified looks showed that they had come from distant parts, 
and were intent on some engrossing object. Easter had again 
come. The Passover was on the point of being celebrated — that 
Passover which was to be for ever notorious for the crucifixion 
of Jesus, the slaughter of the great paschal lamb (1 Cor. v. 7). 

Already the rites of purification were on the point of begin- 
ning, when the question whether Jesus would appear at the fes- 
tival was agitated. Apparently, more persons than usual assem- 
bled, in the hope of beholding the coming of the now long- 
expected kingdom of heaven. Persons from Ephraim had come 
with lively hope and expectation, for they had only a little before 
seen and heard the Messiah. <Will he come?' < Is he here?' 
were questions put and answered on all sides. The Sanhedrim 
were excited and alarmed. However, if he came, they resolved 
that he should die; and so they put a price on his head, in 
order the more easily to get him into their wicked hands (John 
xi. 53—57). 

Meanwhile, Jesus proceeded up towards Jerusalem. The way, 
ordinarily dangerous and always difiicult, was made safe, and 
in a measiire easy, by the large numbers forming the caravan, 
and the joyous hymns or psalms of praise which they sang with 
peculiar zest, when now they drew near the end of their journey. 
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One there was who probably sang not; yet was he not sad; his 
mmd was too full for utterance even in song ; Jesus was wholly 
absorbed in thoughts and emotions connected with the approach- 
ing crisis. 

After a wearying journey, our Lord arrived in Bethany six 
days before the Passover. The festival began on the 15th of 
the first month, or Nisan. Jesus therefore reached Bethany on 
the 9th of Nisan, which, it has been calculated, corresponded 
this year (U. C. 783) to our 1st of April. There, notwithstanding 
the prohibition of the ruling powers, Jesus found a home. News 
of his arrival rapidly spread, and brought crowds around the 
house of Martha, into which the Saviour had been gladly wel- 
comed. The multitude was the greater and the more eager 
because they desired to see Lazarus, whom Jesus had raised from 
tiie dead. The excitement seems to have bordered on enthu- 
siasm. The priests were alarmed. Their power was seriously 
threatened. With all such men the readiest are the best means. 
Force was in their hands, and they consulted how they might 
use it in order to ' put Lazarus also to death, because that by 
reason of him many of the Jews believed in Jesus ' (John xii. 
1-11). 

Now, then, opens that week which was to grow darker and 
darker towards its close, till near its end the sun itself was 
eclipsed, and darkness covered the earth. As we enter into its 
circle we meet with one bright, happy spot It was a sabbath- 
day (Saturday, April 1, 783) when, m Bethany, in the house of 
Simon the leper, which has been thought to be the same as diat 
of Martha, Jesus sat at table with Lazarus and other friends. 
The supper was given out of gratitude to the Lord for his signal 
kindness in raising Lazarus from the dead. The womanly love 
which seems to have suggested this token of honour, contrived 
to shed over it a perfume which will never perish. As Jesus sat 
there, the affectionate < Mary took a pound of ointment of spike- 
nard, very costly, and anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped his 
feet with her hair, till the house was filled with the odour of the 
ointment' This mark of affectionate and grateful respect is 
Oriental in form, but in essence it comes from the deepest and 
best emotions of human nature. Most appropriate was such a 
display of affection at a moment when Jesus was about to be 
exposed to all the rudeness, insolence, torture, and ignominy, 
which fear, spite, and bigotry, armed with civil power, could in- 
flict on a single unresisting head. Another event similar to this 
has already been spoken of (p. 163; see Luke vii. 37, seq.). That 
two events of the same nature should have taken place, appears 
to us in no way improbable. Each has traits peculiar to itself, 
if, also, both have much in common. And in both we find the 
same Saviour whose love sheds its own light over the whole 
evangelical history. Incidents such as these are not invented. 
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The inTention of them is far more improbable than the reality. 
If the anointing mentioned by Luke oommandB accei>tance from 
us, in virtue of the dearest and most lovely traces which it bears 
of the Saviour's mind and heart, that recorded by the other evan- 
gelists (Matt xxvi. 6—13; Mark xiv. 3—9; John xii. 1—11) 
has the recommendation of being witnessed by the beloved dis- 
ciple himself, and of being specially adapted to the peculiar posi- 
tion in which the affidrs of Christ then stood. 

On this most interesting occasion it was that Judas seems to 
have first formed a definite resolve of treachery. At least, im- 
mediately succeeding their account of it, Matthew and Mark 
place the narrative of that wretched man's baseness. He had 
probably heard how the Sanhedrim had issued orders for the 
apprehension of Jesus. At any rate, his selfish soul was dis- 
turbed at the si^ht of this display of affection. 

Thievish in his nature (John xii. 6), he would like to have 
clutched eJl the money the ointment had cost, and could not 
refrain from exclaiming against what to him was a pure waste. 
But villany must have a cloak,* and so Judas frames his tongue 
to plead Ihe cause of the poor. Yet this is the man whom some 
have endeavoured to shield from the epithet ' traitor.' The worst 
sense of that word is not too bad to describe his wickedness. 
By John he was clearly accounted most base. When, then, 
Judas witnessed Mary's costly proof of loving reverence, * Why,* 
said he, ' was not this ointment sold and the proceeds given to 
the poor P It would have fetched three hundred denani.' The 
denarius, we have seen, was the wages 'of a day-labourer in the 
time of Jesus. If we put down two shillings as the daily pay- 
ment for hand labour now, we shall find the sum to be eaual 
to £30 of our present money, or the wages of three hunored 
labourers. This was a rich jnft. It shows that the family at 
Bethany were in easy, if not affluent circimistances, and inasmuch 
as the present was approved by Jesus, it shews also that costly 
j;ifts, as tokens of love towards God and his service, are proper 
m themselves and acceptable in the sight of Him from whom all 
treasure comes. To the Jew this precious ointment was an ofier- 
ing as natural as it was appropriate. He was accustomed to 
oner to God the finest wheat, the richest oil, lambs without 
blemish, and oxen in full perfection. It is only our modern 
habits that make us think with Judas that a better appropriation 
of the ointment might have been made. K, however, we were 
to feel and to act on the conviction that the best we have is too 
poor an oblation for Jehovah, we should render a higher service 
to ourselves than to his cause, and advance both our religion and 
our happiness. As it is, however, many of us dwell in * cieled 
houses (Hag. L 4) and marble halls, and are content to see the 
house of God poor, if not mean. 

The 'evU eye' of Judas made him wish for the value of the 
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ointment. ' It might have been given to the poor.' By some 
means, he had become the treasurer of the evangelical company. 
He had, indeed, no true care for the poor. Like too many other 
professed followers of Jesus, when ne spoke for the poor he 
meant himself, and what was given for the poor he turned to his 
own purposes. The dark incident is not without its light, di»- 
dosing, as it does, the fact that even among the needy band of 
which he who had no home and no resources was the head, a 
purse was kept, out of which disbursements were made to such 
as were more needy than themselves. Such is the benign effect 
of the presence of Jesus, if he is in our hearts and in our homes, 
little of this world's eoods as we may possess, he will lead us to 
set apart something for the relief of otners. Only let judgment 
in giving be combined with a generous spirit. 



CHAPTER n. 



JBSTTS SmBBS JBBT7BALBH AS THB MESSIAH, AND, SAVIirO GONE 

INTO THE TEVPLB, BETVBNS IN THB EVENING TO BETHANT. 

SuDdaj, lOtb of Niiaa, Ist day of the week, April Snd. 

The time was fully come. Jesus is prepared to claim his high 
office as Messiah in the &ce of his nation, now assembled inSe 
capital at their ^at sprine festival. Nature was on all sides 
reviving and sprmging forth into new and vigorous life. The 
scenes which were about to be enacted in the temple, would call 
to the mind of every well-instructed worshim>er the new birth 
of the Hebrew race, in their rescue out of Egyptian servitude 
and their commencement of a tru]y national existence. A higher 
life, a brighter and a richer spring, Jesus was on the point of 
publicly originating. 

He must proce^ in the way of regular development. The 
new dispensation came forth from the old one. Christianity was 
the ofEsprinff of Judaism. Its head, therefore, thoueh destined 
to become &e Teacher of the whole world, held to his Hebrew 
alliances. The Saviour of mankind was the Jewish Messiah. 
Therefore he observed, as well as fulfilled, <all things written in 
the law and the prophets concerning him.' Among these words 
we thus read (Zech. ix. 9) : 

Bejoice greatly, daughter of Zion ! 

Shout, daughter of Jerusalem ! 

Behold, thy IKing cometh to thee ; 

He is just and victorious, 

Mild, and riding upon an ass, 

Even upon a colt, the foal of an ass. 
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Having, then, with those who were around him, quitted Be- 
thany, in order to enter Jerusalem as the Messiah, Jesus passed hy 
Bethphage (' house of figs')f another Yilla^ which seems to have 
stood on the southern slope of Mount Ohvet, rather hetter than 
a mile from Jerusalem. Arrived at this spot, Jesus sent two of 
his disciples to procure the foal of an ass which had not been used 
for riding. The ass in these parts is a far superior animal to the 
poor misused creature with wiiich we are here acquainted. In the 
£!ast he is distinguished for beau^, spirit, and sureness of tread. 
The latter quality fits him especially for riding on over a broken, 
stony soil. It was an old opinion that unused animals were more 
fit for sacred purposes than used ones. We have also just seen 
that the Messiah was expected to come riding on a young ass. 

The disciples accomplished their Masters request They 
brought a foal. Having arrayed the animal with cloaks taken 
from their own persons, they set Jesus on the ass. The happ^ 
hour had come ! They were full of joy and expectation. Their 
enthusiasm was shared b^ the crowd. Multitudes around him 
strewed his way with theur garments and branches of trees cut 
for the purpose on the spot The feelins had reached the city, 
for lo ! as the procession wound down ue western side of the 
Af ount, another body of people came from Jerusalem, bearing, 
as tokens of victory, palm-branches in their hands, and, as they 
advanced to welcome the Christ, the universal Prince, singing, 
'Hosanna! blessed is the Ein^ of Israel, that cometh in the 
name of Jehovah ' (Psalm cxviu. 25, 26). 

Amid this jubilant multitude one heart was sad. Jesus saw 
how hollow aU this was. He had, indeed, striven to make his 
entry as little obtrusive and imposing; as possible; for though 
firm for duty, he shrunk from arousing jealousy or woundine 
prejudice, out the popular excitement ran high, and seemea 
to be getting beyond bounds. Jesus knew that the multitude 
understood not his objects, and that even his disciples had a very 
faint conception of the nature of his pretensions. This glad and 
warm exultation, ^erefore, would quickly pass away, like a 
hand's-breadth of vapour from the summer sky. He knew also 
that ' weeping and gnashing of teeth ' would come afterwards. 
Therefore was he sad at heart Stopping, he surveyed the city, 
and wept while he said, — * that thou nadst known, thou, at 
least in this thy day, the things which belong to thv peace ! 
But now they are hid from thine eyes.' And, his mind darting 
forward to the siege of the city by the Boman armies, he added, 
* For the days will come upon thee that thine enemies shall cast 
a trench about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in 
on every side, and shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy 
children within thee ; and thev shall not leave in thee one stone 
upon another, because thou knowest not the time of thy visi- 
tation.' 
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As Jesus proceeded amid the exulting shouts of the people, 
some Pharisees who were there watching the scene, unable any 
longer to restrun themselves, requested J esus to silence his difr- 
ciples, whom they regfurded as the leaders of the popular favour. 
Well did Jesus reply from the Scriptures — ^mtendmg to show the 
propriety of the present exultation — * I tell you, that if these 
should hold their peace, the stones would immediately cry out. 
Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise' (Ps. viii. 2). 

Passing the brook Kedron, Jesus entered Jerusalem on its 
eastern side, and, as Lb believed, by what was called * the Gblden 
Gate.' Surrounded by a believing and iovous multitude, he 
went up to tiie temple. The conviction and the joy had a special 
basis. Long, indeed, and various had been the preparation, and 
many were tiie considerations which had united to secure the 
popular sympathy. But the raising of Lazarus, as a recent and 
well-attested event, was on every one's tongue. Here was a fact 
which could not be denied. There, in that village, which might 
be reached in half an hour, lived Lazarus, who had died and 
was buried. ' Go question him and his sisters, if you still doubt.' 
Meanwhile, the Pharisees saw how unavailing were the devices 
which they took to stop the rapid current Sighing in themselves, 
they said, as for a moment they unwillingly yielded to the stream, 
* Behold, the world is gone after him !' 

Among those who had come up to the feast were some Greeks, 
proselytes to Judaism, who, having heard of Jesus, desired to 
see him. This request led the Lord to speak in distinct terms 
of his approaching death. Doubtiess, it was grievous to Jesus 
thus to interrupt and darken the flow of joy in his disciples' 
minds. Duty required it. 'You,' he in eflect said, 'you think 
the hour of my gioij come. It is come, but in a different way 
from what you imagine. A grain of wheat before it sprouts and 

fives forth the germ of a new life, dies down and seems to perish. 
must suffmngand death precede the glorious life which I am 
introducing. You are surprised and grieved. Now is my own 
soul troubled ; troubled to witness your disappointment, troubled 
at what is about to come to pass. And what snail I say ? Father, 
save me from this hour ? No ! for this cause came I to this hour. 
Rather will I say, Father, glorify thy name.' Then came there 
a voice from heaven, saying, ' I have both glorified and will again 
glorify it' 

' How is this P' asked the wondering people. ' The Messiah 
abideth for ever, but thou speakest of thy death.' * Even so is 
it,' rejoined Jesus, *even so; learn of me, the true Light, and the 
true interpreter of the Scriptures and the will of Heaven ; learn 
of me speedily, for the time is short' Some offence seems to 
have been taken at these words, so full of paradox to the ordi- 
nary Jewish mind. Jesus, however, havmg made a general 
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survey, and ascertained the state of public feeling, hid himself 
from ma auditors, and in the evening returned to Bethany (Matt 
zxL I7-9; Mark zi. 1-— 10; Luke xix. 29—44; John xii.). 

While in the temple, Jesus may have been reminded that this 
was the day for the selection of tne paschal lamb (£xod. xii. 3). 
He himself, the true sacrifice, had this day entered the city, a 
willing offering in fiilfilment of the Divine Will. Now, then, <is 
the judgment of this world ; now shall the prince of this world 
be cast out ; and I — ^if I perish, I perish that all may live.' The 
thought, full as it was of grand results, seems to have been the 
special cause of our Lord's present disturbance. 



CHAPTER m. 



JE3US, PROCEEDING EAELY IN THE MORNING TOWARDS JERUSALEM, 
PRONOUNCES JUDGMENT AGAINST THE BARREN FIG-TREE, CLEANSES 
THE TEMPLE, AND GOES BACK TO BETHANY. 

Monday, 11th of Nisan, 2nd day of the week, April Srd. 

The mominff' came. Eager to be about his Father's business, 
Jesus left Bethany before uie hour of morning prayer, and so, 
according to custom, without taking food. As he went forward 
he was hun^. Seeing a fig-tiee at a distance bearing leaves, 
he went to it, hoping to find food. He found none. He mro- 
nounced a condemnation on the tree : it withered away. The 
disci{>les saw and wondered. *How soon,' they the next day 
exclaimed, < is the fig-tree withered away !' Hereupon, Jesus 
spoke to them of the necessity and power of faith (Matt xxi. 
18,22; Mark xi. 12—14). 

The fig-tree was common in Palestine. Growing by the way- 
side, it, asreeably to law and custom, afforded refreshment to 
the traveller, who was at liberty to pluck what fruit he wanted. 
The figs grow from the branches, bearing the bloom within them- 
selves. There are three kinds of figs. 1. The s^ring-fi^ (Bokor) 
appears in March, even before the leaves, and is ripe m June, — 
in some cases earlier. 2. The summer fig (Karmus) appears 
in June, and is ripe in August 3. The winter fig appears in 
Au^st, and is found ripe even after winter has stripped the tree 
of Its leaves. This third kind are larger than the others, and, 
if the winter is not severe, they are found on the tree even in 
spring. The fruit of the fig is sweet and wholesome when ripe ; 
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even before it has come to maturit)r it may be safely eaten to 
appease hunger. Figs are eaten either as plucked or when 
dried. In the last state, they now form a considerable article 
of commerce. 

It will be seen irom these facts that Jesus had reason for ex- 
pecting to find fruit on the fig-tree to which he went, especially 
as it auready had leaves. In April it might have had winter fip, 
and could, with its show of leaves, not mil to Ornish Jesus with 
refreshment from its spring produce. It had none. Agreeably 
to his own command, *Cut it down, why cumbereth it the 
ground ?' Jesus pronounced a sentence of per{)etual barrenness 
on the tree. His aim was to give, in an actual instance, a warn- 
ing to those men who, with every advantage, brought forth no 
fruit. That such should be cast out as wimered branches, was 
a fact in nature before it became a Christian doctrine. The un- 
productive perish. The wisdom and kindness of Jesus are illus- 
trated in that he took his example and gave his warning, not in 
a human being, but in a barren tree, which perished without 
pain to itself or loss to society. That Jesus was not actuated 
by a feeling of disappointment, is manifest from the fact that 
his mind was far too elevated to have such an emotion. He 
who refused to punish the Samaritan village for its want of 
hospitality, would not in idle revenge destroy a tree for not sup- 
plying him with food. Such a mismterpretation of his purpose 
our Lord took pains to correct when, drawing from the event 
the lessons he intended it to give, he expressly makes a forgiving 
spirit indispensable to the employment of similar power on the 
part of his disciples (Mark xi. 20 — 26). 

Has the great Lord of the harvest a right to expect fruit trom 
us ? Let us bring forth much fruit, for hereby shall we fulfil his 
purposes, promote his glory, and avoid the doom of the unpro- 
fitable servant exhibited in the rapid decay of the unfruitfril fig- 
tree (Matt iii. 10, vii. 17 ; John xv. 2, 5, eeq.; Romans viL 4; 
Matt XXV. 30). 

The chief ground of Christ's expectation that he should find 
fruit on the tree was not the season of the year, for, as Mark 
declares, * the time of figs was not yet* Not till June would the 
spring crop be ripe. Still there ought to have been on the tree 
figs which, though not ripe, might have sufficed. These figs 
might have been what had outlived the winter, or certainly what 
spring had given birth to. For there were the leaves, which in 
all cases never came till fruit had been formed. Accordingly, 
both Matthew and Mark lay stress on the fact that the tree had 
leaves ; while the latter, whose descriptions are pictures, repre- 
sents Jesus as * seeing a fig-tree afar on, having leaves. He came, 
if haply he might find any thing thereon ; and when he came to 
it, he found nothing but leaves.' The leavesi then, attracted 
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Chrisf 8 attention. Leaves, in the case, implied fruit, for the 
latter is developed hefore the former. 

Hence proceeds the exact moral view of the subject. It is not 
mere unfruitfulness which Jesus condemned in causing the fig- 
tree to wither ; but it is unfruitfulness combined with much show 
and promise, — ^many leaves, no fruit, — nothing left from the past, 
no buddings or germs for the future, — all show, and nothing but 
show. And herein specially lay the condemnation of Israel in 
this exertion of Divine power. Kipe fruit Jesus did not expect 
among 'his own' people, but he had a right to look for some- 
thing more than a display of religious feeling and zeal. That 
something he did not find, save in a few scattered individuals. 
The nation had become unnatural, like a fig-tree full of leaves, 
but destitute of fruit; had lost what the past had done for it, 
and p;ave no signs of coming life. Its vigour was gone ; its pro- 
ductive power was at an end. It had a name to Eve ; but that 
nominal life produced only a rank, unfruitful, useless vegetation. 
So some persons expend aU the energy of their character in 
words, promises, and show, which lead to no result but disap- 
pointment to others, and vexation and utter sterility in them- 
selves. 

Jesus, having reached Jerusalem, entered the temple. In the 
early part of his ministry, he had cleansed it from the defile- 
ments of traffic. But great has always been the temptation to 
make a gain of godliness ; and there, as before, sat the money- 
changers and the sellers of doves. Kesolved to make one more 
effort, he began to cast out of the court of the Gentiles, where 
they were, them that sold and bought, supporting his proceedings 
by an appeal to that authority which all acknowledged to be 
supreme : * My house shall be called by all nations the house of 
prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves' (Is. Ivi. 7). 

This was a bold step. Its boldness gave hope to the priests 
and rabbis. The people, it is true, were astonished. But won- 
der is sometimes not distant from disbelief. And the authorities 
seem to have thought it possible to turn their amazement into 
disavowal. The task was hard, for an earnest attention was paid 
to him on every side. It was, however, clear that if his influ- 
ence was not destroyed, their own power had come to an end. 
Again, therefore, did they seek how they might destroy Jesus; 
but they sought in vain. When the even was come, he went out 
of the city and returned to Bethany (Matt. xxi. 12 — 17 ; Mark 
xi. 12—19; Luke xix. 45, 48). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JE8US, GOING AOAUr IKTO JBBT7SALEM, OOKBB INTO 00LLZ8I0N WITH 
ITS JEWISH AUTHORITIES, WHOM HE C0NPUTB8, BEPROTE8, AND 
DESCRIBES, IN SEVERAL SPEECHES— THE TWO SONS, THE HOTTSB- 
HOLDER WHO LET A VINEYARD, THE KINO's MARRIAGE, AND THE 
GUEST WITHOUT A WEDDING GARMENT — AND, HAVING DEFEATED 
AND SCOURGED PRIESTS, AND POLITICIANS, AND SADDUCEES, COM- 
MENDED THE widow's offering, SET FORTH THE PARABLE OP 
THE UNFAITHFUL SERVANT, THAT OF THE TEN VIRGINS, AND THE 
GREAT ADJUDICATION, HE WENT BACK TO BETHANY. 

Tuesday, 12th of Niaan, 3rd day of the week, April 4th. 

On the next morning, our Lord and his friends once more 
visited the city and the temple. On their way, the disciples saw 
and wondered at the withered fig-tree. When the^ came to Jeru- 
salem, they found an assembly of chief-priests, scribes, and elders, 
irepared to meet Jesus in the sacred place. Dunns the interval, 
is roes appear to have taken counsel. And of one tning they had 
no doubt, that the crisis had come, and that they must destroy 
Jesus, or he would put an end to their sway. They therefore 
resolved to confront and challenge him openly : encountering him 
as he was walking within the temple enclosure, they demanded 
by what authority he acted. He replied, * Was the mission of 
John the Baptist from heaven, or of men?' They were caught 
in their own net. If they admitted that it was divine, then did 
they condemn themselves in rejecting and persecuting Jesus. If 
they declared it was from below, they compromised themselves 
with the people, many of whom crowded to hear the conversa- 
tion, for dl held John to be a prophet 

Having defeated their wiles, our Lord proceeded to paint their 
character in its true light For this purpose, he spake tne parable 
of the Two Sons. Two young men were bidden by their father 
to go and work in his vinevard. The first refused, but after- 
wards repented and went The second answered, * I go. Sir,' and 
went not * Which,' asked Jesus, ' did his father's will ?' • The 
first,' they were compelled to reply. ' It is so,' our Lord in effect 
subjoined. ' The Gentile nations refused to obey the Divine will, 
but are now, in a repentant state of mind, coming into the king- 
dom of God; while you, the nominal sons of that kingdom, who 
make a pretence of obeying the ^eat Ruler of the world, are 
even now attempting to ensnare his darling child, are eager to 
bring God's coimsel to nought, and will entail ruin on yourselves 
and your nation. Verilv, I say unto you, the tax-gatherers and 
harlots go into the kingdom of God before you.' 
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Another parable spake he unto them to this effect-«A house- 
holder having prepared a vineyard, let it to husbandmen, as he 
himself was going to a distant land. The rent was payable in 
kind. When harvest came, he sent servants to receive his stipu* 
lated share. These servants were beaten or put to death. A 
greater number were sent, who experienced a similar fate. At 
last he sent his own son, in the assurance that they would rever- 
ence him. The wicked husbandmen saw that if they slew the 
son, they should make their possession of the vineyard safe and 
permanent They therefore put the son to death. But l^ey 
sained not their nefarious end. The Lord came, and, miserably 
destroying these servants, let his vineyard to others who should 
render him the fruit in its season. 

The allusion to the priestly powers, who, holdinj^ God's vine- 
yard, had refused him nis dues and were now taking measures 
for lulling his Son, as they had rejected and slain his prophets, 
was too clear and emphatic to be mistaken. Jesus, nowever, 
growing more daring as he went on, made a direct application 
to the priests in scriptural language, and then expressly declared, 
' I say unto you, the kingdom of God shall be taken from you 
and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.' The 
learned and priestlv band saw that Jesus was aiming at them 
and those who had. sent them. Again they attempted to lay 
hands on him, but they failed ; for they * feared the multitude, 
who took him for a prophet' (Matt xxi. 18 — 46 ; Mark xL 20 — 
33, xii. 1—12; Luke xx. 1—19). 

Again Jesus addressed them in a parable, setting forth how 
a king, on the marriage of his son, invited a suitable company, 
all of whom, on some ground or other, excused themselves, ^e 
therefore caused persons to be collected from the highways, and 
the wedding was famished with friends. On such occasions it 
was, in the East, customary for each one to appear in rich and 
festive attire. When the Lord came to survey the company, he 
saw one person who had not on a wedding garment. This was 
a proof that he had not the right feeling of respect He was 
tiierefore bound and carried from the well-lighted hall, in which 
the marriage was celebrated in the evening, and thrust out of 
doors into the dark night, where, in comparison with the joy 
within, were sorrow and wailing. Our Lord ended by remarking 
that * many are invited, but few chosen' (Matt xxii, 1 — 14). 

The general tenor of this parable is obvious. It was directed 
a^inst the Jewish hierarchy, who would not come to the mar- 
riage in which Jesus was the bridegroom (John iii. 29), and 
whose places in consequence were to be filled from the miscel- 
laneous multitude whom Jesus by his teachings had made favour- 
able to the new relations into which God was about to enter 
with his human family. Yet not all of them, indiscriminately, 
would sit down as friends with the king and his son. The invi- 
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tation was ffeneral, but a prepared state of mind was indis- 
pensable. This prepared state of mind is figured by the wed- 
din^ sarment, the wearing of which was a token of a spirit oon- 
genialwith the occasion. He who was not dad in the sump- 
tuous apparel worn by others, if invited among the mass, was 
still not welcomed by the lord, and could not therefore be 
allowed to remain. In order to sit at table with Jesus, we must 
have, at least in an elementary state, the dispositions which he 
loves. The Son cannot entertain uncongenial guests. 

The Pharisees were discouraged ; for Jesus taught as one who 
obeyed God rather than men. Honestly rebuking them to their 
face, he worked on whatever vanishing traces of conscience they 
had left, and enjoyed the safety whidi moral greatness has so 
often exacted from wickedness armed with the sword. Yet, 
though he drove his enemies back, he did not and could not 
overcome their malignity. That, indeed, became only more 
intense and more fertue in devices. They therefore tried another 
expedient There was in Jerusalem a party who favoured the 
pretensions which Herod Antipas secretly made to the vacant 
throne of Judea. These were allied with the hierarchy, in order 
to gain and give strength, with a view to the establishment of an 
independent national government These Herodians, the crea- 
tures of that prince who had so lon^ and zealously pursued Jesus, 
readily took part with the priests m a common attempt to em- 
broil our Lord with either the popular party or with the Roman 
Sivemors. Accordingly, a deputation, consisting of the tools of 
erod and those of the r harisees, were sent to the Saviour with a 
view ' to catch him in his words.' Beginning with flattery, they 
asked Jesus whether or not it was lawful to pay the taxes im- 
posed by Rome. This was an insidious and ensnaring question. 
If Jesus said * Yes,' then he lost favour with the people, and 
there, before him, were the special patriots of Jerusalem, readv 
to bear witness that with their own ears ihey heard him sneuL 
in favour of Roman tyranny, and against prmce Herod ana his 
noble designs for national independence. If he answered *No,' 
then he virtually refused obedience to Caesar, and was liable to 
an indictment for high treason ; and there, too, before him were 
representatives of the priesthood, who to compass the death of 
Jesus were ready to urge his guilt at the hated tribunal of the 
Roman procurator. Jesus answered neither * No' nor * Yes,' but 
again confuted his foes out of their own mouths. * Shew me the 
tribute-money,' said he. A coin was put into his hands. * Whose 
image is this ?' * The Roman emperor's.' * Then you yourselves 
have decided the question. You acknowledge your vassalage 
by circulating Caesar's coin; render, therefore, to Caesar what 
is Caesar's, and render to God what belongs to him.' 'They 
marvelled at him, and went their way' (Matt xxii 15 — 22; 
Mark xii. 12—17). 
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Truly marvellous was such an answer! What resources of 
mind does Jesus put forth when thus alone he stood in presence 
of his very hitter enemies, defeating their guiles, protecting him- 
self, and proclaiming with a loud and unquavering voice * the 
whole counsel of God ' ! 

Next the Sadducees attempted to < entangle him in his speech,' 
hy propK>8in^ a difficult question touching marriage. When they 
haa retired m astonishment, the Pharisees made another effort. 
The latter, which was as unsuccessful as the former, led Jesus, in 
answering so as to avoid the snare, to enunciate the grand truth, 
that the love of God and man is the substance of true religion. 
Jesus now put to the Pharisees a question, not, however, to 
puzzle, but to enli^ten them. They held the Messiah to be 
bavid's son. Yet David called him Lord. How could he be 
both David's son and Lord ? The question was intended to lead 
them to see the spuritualitv of Christ's kin^om ; for though the 
Messiah was descended mm David, yet, in being destined to 
occupy the throne of man's heart, and not the petty seat of em- 
pire in Jerusalem on which David had sat, he was of a truth 
David's Lord, and superior to all earthly power and principality. 
The Pharisees, however, with their grossly material notions, 
could give no reply. By these repeated defeats, Jesus gained 
on the hearts of the people, who, though they <^d not under^ 
stand him, were smitten with admiration at his wisdom and dex- 
terity, and were probably not sorry to see the proud priest, the 
lordly Sadducee, and the self-satisfied Pharisee, routed and oon- 
founaed, if they could not be humbled. 

Profiting by the favourable impression, yet careful not to give 
his enemies a handle, Jesus bade the multitude obey the priests, 
so fiir as what they enjoined emanated from Moses, in the chair 
of whose authority they sat; *but do not ye after their works; 
for they bind heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne, and lay 
them on men's shoulders; but they themselves will not move 
them with one of their fingers.' Then did Jesus give utterance 
to a long and terrible discourse, painting those hypocrites in 
living features, and handing down to after ages a picture of 
depravity which it is awful to contemplate and most grievous to 
the heart, which, believing in Jesus, cannot but mourn and weep 
that such a description ever had its reality in human beings. This 
terrible denunciation, fully justified by what Jesus knew those 
men were, but never to be imitated by ordinary persons, how vir- 
tuous soever their indignation may be, ends wiUi an outpouring 
of unequalled tenderness, in the lofty and beautiful words, * O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and stonest 
them that are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings ! — and ye would not Behold, your house is 
left unto you desolate. For I say unto you, Ye shall not see 
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me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord !' 

While delivering these terrible oracles, Jesus, as was the cus- 
tom with Jewish teachers, sat. He sat near the court of the 
women, opposite the treasury. And as he sat there, he watched 
the people who cast therein their voluntary gifts. The rich he 
saw gave much. But he found no word of praise for their offer- 
ing. When, however, a poor widow cast in two of the smallest 
coms, he could no longer hold his peace, but, expressly calling 
his disciples, he declared to them that the poor wiaow had eiven 
more than any of the rest; for thev had merely parted with a 
portion of their abundance, but she had given her alL 

Jesus left the temple. As he went out, < one of his disciples 
said. Master, see what manner of stones and what buildings.' 
' Yes,' was Jesus' answer; < vet there shall not be left one stone 
upon another.' Retiring to the Mount of Olives, Jesus sat down, 
stiU having his eye, now full of thought, now flashing with pro- 
phetic vision, directed on the city. As he sat and mused, he was 
asked when the destruction of which he had just spoken would 
oome. Then did the Saviour open his mouth and utter a descrip- 
tion of the final woes of his country which is as true as it is ter- 
rible, and which in a few years foimd a literal accomplishment 
in the anguish of that still proud metropolis. The time was near, 
he added, but how near he himself knew not; but there was no 
safety except in constant watching and in timely flight In order 
to illustrate and enforce the necessity of vigilance and prudent 
foresight, as well as constant and dutiful obedience, Jesus deli- 
vered two parables. He first spoke that in which he set forth 
the un&ithful servant who, reiving on his master's continued 
absence, began to ill-treat his iellow-servants, in contrast with 
the conduct of the faithful servant whom his master, on his 
coming, found fulfilling all his will. The second parable is that 
of the Ten Virgins, five of whom were wise and five were foolish. 
The former, making due provision, were, when their lord came, 
ready to give him due reception. The latter, being unprepared, 
were taken unawares, and in consequence excluded nrom the 
feast These two parables spoke of those who were prepared 
and waiting, and those who were unprepared fthe Jewish 
priests), for the coming of Christ Addressed to nis contem- 
poraries by our Lord, 3iey find an application in every age. 

The great Teacher subjoined a very vivid description of the 
principles on which the Son of Man would judge the world when 
he came in his glory, and all the holy angels with him. These 
principles are based on the observance or me neglect of the duties 
of active, impartial, and self-denying benevolence. The test is, 
and will be, not what opinions we entertain in theology, but what 
are our afiecdons and what fruits our lives have borne (Matthew 
xxii.— zxv.; MarkxiL; Lukexx« — ^xxL). 
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And thus with this grand trath, a truth which of itself makes 
the religion of Jesus universal in its nature as well as in its 
blessings, ended the teachings of the Messiah, on a day which 
is not most distantly approacned by any other in all history for 
the number, the importance, the impressiveness, and the gran- 
deur of its teachings. How large and how sublime a portion of 
our Saviour^s mind and heart was poured forth on this eventful 
and memorable occasion ! What a relief must the delivery of 
his awful burden have been to his labouring mind! And if the 
consequent exhaustion was great, he had a tranquil spot at 
Bethany, where he could find rest and strength in peaceful 
communings with Qod. 

How oft beneath his bless'd and healing wings 
He would have gathered me, and I would not^ 
Like a weak bird, all heedless of my lot ; 

Perverse and idle m my wanderings. 

Now my soul would return, aud trembling brings 
Her wearied pinion to its wonted rest ; 

And, faint with iu long flight and flutterings. 
Would seek a refuge in its parent breast ! 

O Father ! in thy mercy shelter me. 
For I am worn with mortal miseries ; 

My dark and earth- entangled spirit free, 
And plume it to ascend its native skies ; 

With loosen'd wing to thy high rest to soar. 

And never to desert its mansion more ! 



CHAPTER V. 

JESUS FOBETELS HIS DEATH, AND IS SOLD BY JUDAS TO THE FBIESTS. 
Wednesday, the 13th Nisan, 4th day of the week, April 5th. 

The next day afforded breathing-time. Jesus collected his 
energies for speedily coming trials. For these also he now more 
than ever sought to prepare his associates. With that view, he 
distinctly announced to them that at the Passover which would 
take place in two days he should be put to death by crucifixion. 
Already, indeed, was he betrayed, for he knew what was in the 
heart of Judas (Matt. xxvi. 2). 

The priests convened a formal meeting, fully convinced of the 
danger of delay. As on occasions of moment, the Sanhedrim 
assembled in the house of Gai'aphas, the high-priest. The ques- 
tions, what was to be done and how it was to be carried into 
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e£fect, were debated. It was resolved to take Jesus by craft 
and put him to death. But the right time, they judged, was not 
at the festiyal, for they feared the people. The postponement^ 
however, was set aside, for an opportunity was offered them by 
the treachery of one of Christ's own companions. This traitor 
was Judas Iscariot. Qoiae to the chief-priests, he asked. What 
will ye give me, and I wul deliver him unto you ? And they 
covenanted with him for thirty pieces of silver, or shekels. The 
nefarious contract was made, and now Judas thought only of the 



(Matt. XXVI, 

1—5, 14—16 ; Mark xiv. 1, 2, 10, 11 ; Luke xxiL 1, 2, 3, 6 ; John 
xii. 44—50). 



CHAPTER VI. 

j£8us sends disciples into jerusalem to make bbadt the pass- 
over ; being seated at table, he washes the apostles* feet, 
eats the passover, indicates the traitor, institutes the 
lord's supper. 

Thursday, the Uth Nlsan, 5fh day of the veek, April 6th. 

The day of rest was over. The last hour approached. It 
was the first day of unleavened bread, when the Jews killed the 
Passover lamb. As a pious member of that nation, the Saviour in- 
tended to keep the Passover, and gave the necessary directions. In 
Jerusalem was the lamb to be eaten, and thither m consequence, 
when evening was come, did Jesus repair. 

The festivsd of unleavened bread among the Jews began strictly 
with the Passover meal, at or after sunset on the fourteenth, and 
continued until sunset at the end of the twenty-first day (Exod. 
xii. 17, 18; Deut xvi. 3,4; Lev.xxiii. 5—8; Numbers xxviiL 16 
— 25 ; Joseph. Antiq. iii. 10, 5). It was customary for the Jews 
on the fourteenth day of Nisan to cease from labour at or before 
mid-day, to put away all leaven out of their houses before noon, 
and to slay tne paschal lamb towards the close of the day. The 
exact time for killing the paschal lamb (or kid, Exod. xii. 5) is 
designated by the expression, * in the evening;' or rather, as it is 
in the Hebrew, * between the two evenings ' (compare the collo- 
quial phrase, ' between the lights,' and see margin. Exodus xiL 
6); or, as it is described in another place (Deut xvL 6), 'at 
evening, about the going down of the sun.' The rabbinists held 
the fim evening to commence with the declining sun, and the 
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second eyening with the setting sun. Hence, according to them, 
the paschal lamb was to be lulled between the ninth and the 
eleventh hour, that is between three and five o'clock. Josephus 
shows that such was the practice in the time of our Lord («!. W. 
yL 9, 3). The lamb was to be eaten the same evening (Exodus 
zii. 8). This evening formed a part of the ensuing day, as the 
Israelites reckoned fiom sunset to sunset Hence what we term 
Thursday evening may be more correctly described as Friday eve, 
in the sense in which, retaining an old usage, we speak of the 
evening before Christmas-day as ' Christmas eve.' 

Such, then, was the time when Jesus began to eat the paschal 
sapper with his apostles. The place where they partook of the 
meal is described as * the guest-chamber,' < a large upper room.' 
Such an apartment was there in every Jewish house of any con- 
siderable size, generally rising with a dome above the fiat roof. 
There is still shown in the upper City, or Mount Zion, in the 
south-west of Jerusalem, a building bearing the name of Coena- 
culum ('supper-room'), in which it is held that Jesus and his 
apostles assembled on this occasion. 

The room in which they met is described by Mark as ' fur- 
nished and prepared' (xiv. 15). The original signifies 'cushioned,' 
and refers to the triclinium (table with three leaves)— one at the 
top, from each end of which ran another at right angles — along 
each of which, on the outside, was a kind of sofa placed, on 
which the guests reclined. It was, then, at such a table and in 
a reclining attitude that Jesus and his Mends ate the paschal 
supper. The reclining position of Jesus and his disciples points 
us to the prevalence of Roman customs in Jerusalem. The law 
required tne Passover to be eaten standing, by persons clad with 
staJBT in hand, as if for travel (Exod. xu. 11). When, however, 
Ghreek and Roman customs gained acceptance, a recumbent pos- 
ture, becoming fashionable, gradually superseded the old usa^e, 
and even made the law of no efiect. Hence grew the opimon 
expressed in the Jerusalem Talmud — * It is the custom of slaves 
to eat standing; but now Israelites eat reclining, to denote 
that they passed from servitude into freedom.' The evangelical 
narratives are thus found correct in a minute and delicate point ; a 
fact which aids in attesting their credibility. Had they been com- 
posed long after the recorded events, when Jewish Hfe had lost 
Its natiomuity, and by persons who had not personal acquaint- 
ance with the facts, they would have studiously represented 
Jesus as complying, in the case before. us, with the injunctions 
of Moses. 

Before they began the meal, however, Jesus performed one of 
those symbolical acts which, customary in the East, are so full 
of meaning. Induced, probably, by some outbreak of jealousy 
among his attendants (comp. Luke xxii. 24), or at any rate 
desirous of deeply impressing on their minds his doctrine of the 
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obligation and worth of a lowly mind, and knowing that the 
treachery of Judas was about to take effect, our Lord arose from 
the table, and, after the manner of a slave, girding up around 
him his ample garments, began to wash the disciples' feet. 
When he had completed the ceremony, he added, 'I have 
given you an example that ye should do as I have done to you. 
The servant is not greater than his Lord' (John xiii. 1 — 20). 

The English version seems to imply that this act was done 
after the meal. Such is not necessioily the meaning of the 
Greek ; and washing of the feet always took place, and still takes 
place, before, not after eating. It was, indeed, done with a view 
to necessary refreshment after a journey made in a hot climate, 
and over (as in Palestine) dusty hmestone roads, by persons who 
wore no stockings, and had solely sandals to cover and protect 
the feet. Such washing was the more Requisite because the 
cushions on which guests reclined were often elegant and costly. 
The oi&ce was performed by slaves, save in the rare case when 
the master of the house wished to pay a mark of special respect 
to distinguished guests. 

These statements both explain the nature and import of the 
transaction, and illustrate the condescending lowliness of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Alas that this, the specific act and chosen 
symbol of true and loving humility, should have been converted 
into a dead form, and be still practised, in what is called the 
Christian church, by men full of worldly pride ! 

It may serve to make the several parts of the meal eaten by 
Jesus and his disciples distinct, and the whole intelli^ble, if, 
before narrating the scriptural account, we go through me ordi- 
nary routine as observed among the Jews. The paschal supper, 
1, began with the first cup of wine, before drinking which the 
master of the household onered a prayer of thanksgiving to Grod 
for the gift of wine. Then was put on the table, 2, a supply of 
bitter herbs, commemorative of the bitter life led in Egypt: of 
these, dipped in an acid and salt liquid, each partook amid songs of 
praise. Then followed, 3, the serving of the unleavened bread, of 
the highly-seasoned kharoset, or broth of the paschal lamb, and the 
khagiga, or peace-offerings (Lev. iii. 3, x. 14). Thereupon, 4, 
the master, after blessing Him who made heaven and earth, 
dipped a portion of the bitter herbs, about the size of an olive, 
into the kharoset, and ate the sop. In this act he was imitated 
by all at the table. 5, The second cup was made ready ; and Uiis 
was the point at which the father of the family, asked or unasked 
by his son, explained the import of the feast in all its parts. 
6. This took place after the table had been a second time served 
with paschal food ; then was sung the first part of the series of 
psalms termed the Hallel (Ps. cxiii. cxiv.). There followed a 
short giving of thanks from the head of the house, and the 
second cup was drunk. 7. Immediately after, the father washed 
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his hands, took two loai^es, broke one, laid the broken parts on 
the unbroken, pronounced the thanksgivinff, ' Blessed be He 
who produced bread from the earth,' wound some of the bitter 
herbs round a piece of the broken bread, dipped the morsel into 
the kharoset, and ate it while uttering woros of thankfulness ; 
and after a more formal oblation of gratitude, partook of the 
free-will offerings and of the lamb. 8. The meal now proceeded 
with gratified relish, and was terminated by the master's taking 
and eating the remainder of the lamb, now reduced to the size 
of an olive. He then again washed his hands, and the third 
cup was taken after a song of praise. There ensued the second 
part of the Hallel (Ps. cxv.— cxviii.), and the drinking of the 
fourth cup, which was sometimes foUowed by a fifth cup and the 
singing of other psalms, or *the greater Hallel' (cxx. — cxxxvii.). 

The meal strictly so called, as partaken by the guests, began 
with the act which we have denoted by the number eight ; all 
before this was ceremonial preparation. These preliminaries 
Jesus doubtless went through. As, then, they were now eating 
the meal, Jesus, troubled in spirit, intimated that one of those 
who reclined there at table would betray him. All were grieved. 
Each asked, 'Is it I ?' The Apostle John, holding in relation 
to Jesus the place of friendship, reclined next his Lord, so that 
his head lay on, or was just above, Jesus' bosom. Peter, 
knowing the confiding affection which existed between the two, 
begged John to ask Jesus whom he meant. The kharosetf in 
the shape of a brick, to commemorate the hard labour of the 
Hebrews when they made bricks without straw in Egypt, stood 
near to Jesus, as master of the feast. Near to him also was one 
who at the same time with Christ was dipping into the dish. 
Close to his Lord was the traitor, hoping thus, perhaps, to hide 
his treacherous design. It was usual for friends at table to give 
to each other choice morsels. By the act reproaching him for 
his hypocrisy, Jesus handed a piece to Judas, saying, ' He it is 
to whom I give this sop.' How must that guilty man have been 
overwhelmed with confusion, if not shame! He was detected 
and exposed. Concealment was no longer possible. All that 
was evil in his soul came at once into play. Jesus saw how dark 
that soul had become, and said — 'What thou doest, do quickly.' 
Judas hurried from the room. The writer adds that it was 
night. But the night of the bad man's heart was more dark and 
more fearful than the 'outer darkness' into which he went in 
order to complete his meditated crime. 

From this mention of time, it appears that the paschal supper 
must have been far advanced, if not near its close, when Judas 
withdrew. It was not till after his withdrawal that what we call 
the Lord's Supper was established. Hence the communion of 
bread and wine, though arising, is yet distinct from the Jewish 
rite. Jesus in establShing the gospel, fiilfiUed the law. Only 
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after observing the less, did he institute the greater rite. And 
in that act mark how he studied simplicity. Of all the observ- 
ances, Jesus chose only bread and wine — that to be eaten, this 
to be drunk — as descriptive, commemorative, and sjrmbolical; 
describing his approaching death, commemorative of hmiself who 
thus gave his life for man, and s3rmbolical by vividly setting 
forth, under certain signs, great moral ideas and duties, a new 
covenant ratified by blood shed for the redemption of the world. 
The bitter herbs, the kharoset, the khagiga, the ceremonies, 
are left; nothing is adopted more than was sufficient to paint to 
the eve of all posterity the sacrificial death of Christ 

While, however, they were yet eating, and supplied there on 
the table with his materials, Jesus, havii^ given tnanks to God, 
took bread, and, breaking it, as descriptive of his body, soon to 
be mangled on the cross, gave it to the disciples, saying, ' Take, 
eat; this is (represents) my body broken for you; this do in re- 
membrance of me.' * Likewise also the cup after (the paschal) 
supper, saying. This cup is the new testament in my blood (£xod. 
zxiv. 8), which is shed for you' (Matt. xzvi. 21 — ^29; Mark xiv. 
18—25; Luke xxii. 17—23; John xiii. 1—35; 1 Cor. xL 23— 
25). 

In the adoption of bread in this rite, Jesus acted in accord- 
ance with the representation which he had made of himself as 
the spiritual manna, the heavenly bread given for the life of the 
worla. The wine (one-fourth was water), being red, well de- 
noted the blood, which the Jews considered the seat and the 
source of life (Gen. ix. 4) ; as wine also was held by them to be 
a source of strength (Ps. civ. 15), vigour, and joy. By the 
term ' the cup,' some particular cup appears to have been in- 
tended, — probably what in the paschal ceremonies was called 
* the fourth cup,' after which the Hallel was completed, a refer- 
ence to which may be found in the h3rmn sung by Jesus and his 
friends just before they quitted 'the guest-chamber' (Matt xxvi. 
17—30; Mark xiv. 12—26; Luke xxii. 7—30; John xiii.). 

The circumstances detailed combine to show that the Lord's 
Supper was designed to be a permanent institution. Prospective 
in Its very essence, looking as it did to events that were yet 
ftiture, and events having lor their object and result the accom- 
plishment of the Divine will in the establishment of a new cove- 
nant of mercy— a new and universal reUgion — ^the Lord's Supper 
contemplatea the future, had meaning only in relation to the 
future, was expounded by the future, found its appropriate effects 
in the future, — that future, the coming age, at a pomt of which 
we stand, and which, beginning with Chnst's death, ends only 
with the end of the world, or that epoch when God's purposes 
of love in Christ shall be fully consummated on earth. 

All that Jesus had just said and done was of a nature to make 
the apostles feel that now, at least, he was about to die. This 
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fact, however, Jesus directly intimated to them in declaring that 
he should not again drink with them the paschal cup until, 
in his own kingdom, they drank it after a new, that is a spiritual 
manner ; thus also indirectly affirming the perpetuity of the ordi- 
nance he had just instituted. If, then, its observance is binding 
on all, it is binding on each ; and -every one who, with Peter, 
acknowledges the mndamental principle of the gospel, namely, 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Saviour of the world, should consider 
it both an imperative duty and a hi^h privilege to eat bread and 
drink wine in remembrance of Chnst 



CHAPTER VII. 

JBStrS DISCOUBSBS FOR THE ENLIOHTENMENT OF HIS DISCIPLES, 
AND, AS THE NEW HIQH-PRIE6T, OFFERS TO OOD A PRATER ON 
THEIR BEHALF, AND ON BEHALF OF THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
— ^THEN, OOINO TO OETH8EMANE, HE PASSES THROUGH AN AOONY, 
AND IS BETRAYED BT JUDAS. 

Thursday continued. 

For the sake of unity, we have in the last chapter mainly con- 
fined our narrative to the institution of the Lord's Supper. 
During the time, however, spent in the guest-chamber, Jesus 
spoke to his apostles many words. These words for the most 
part take the form of discourses, or continued sayings, and are 
reported in John's Gospel. To the substance of these we must 
now direct the reader's attention. 

It would appear that immediately on the departure of Judas, 
Jesus, knowing on what errand he had gone, proceeded to speak 
of his own death as the hour of his glory. This was a noble 
thought, and may serve to show how far Jesus stood above the 
Jewish point of view, which connected his death with humilia- 
tion and shame. It is in the spiritual as in the physical world ; 
what is winter to some, is summer to others. When the sun is 
lowest to us, he is highest to those who live in the opposite 
hemisphere. 

At the same time, Jesus gave that new commandment, which, 
enlarging the bounds and deepening the claims of the law of 
love, made the love of Christ the pattern and the measure of 
our love one towards another — * As I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another'— and established that love as the test of Chris- 
tian disci^leship. ' By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another,' 

7.2 
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The announcement of his approaching end excited ^ief in 
the apostles' minds. If, they felt, Jesus was really to die, they 
had left all in yain; the kingdom of heaven was not at hand; 
they were connected with a failure, and mi^ht be involyed in the 
coming calamity. Yet they could not find it in their hearts to 
abandon one whom they knew to be so eood and so loving. 
Besides, after all, he might not mean what nis words seemed to 
sa^. Doubt, sorrow, hope, perplexity, in turn occupied their 
Qunds. 

The great Friend of man, and their special Friend, saw and 

Eitied their condition. With a view to communicate relief, he 
egan that address which opens with the words, ' Let not your 
heart be troubled ; confide in God, confide also in me.' The sub- 
stance of a speech which is so full of meaning cannot be pre- 
sented in a summary or an extract The address must itself be 
read, and it will well repay the most attentive study. Its general 
aim was to give the apostles strength for the trial that was at 
hand, by arousing and invigorating their higher nature, their 
faith, their hope, their love. In order to effect this now specially 
desirable object, the speaker insists on the topics — that, having 
a Divine commission, he had come forth as the image and repre- 
sentative of God, doing works and saying words which were not 
his own so much as God's, and in those deeds and words and in 
his whole character making God visible to man ; this intimate 
union subsisting between Uod and himself he would so extend 
as to embrace his grieving friends, and all who loved the Father 
and the Son, and worked with them for the furtherance of God's 
will and the establishment of the Messiah's kingdom ; in order 
to confirm this union and lead his disciples into all truth, he, 
when removed, would send another— the comforter — who would 
open their minds to see * the wonderful things of God,' and, in 
general, afford them £dd in the great work which he was about 
to consign to their care — namely, the evangelising of the world ; 
and, finally, he, being one with the Father in aim, purpose, will, 
and power, would eventually reward them for their fidelity, by 
raising them to abide in mansions of the great dwelling of good 
men, the celestial home of the universe, where was the Father, 
and where also he, the Son, would be. In order to illustrate 
and enforce these momentous topics, Jesus employed a variety 
of considerations. He compared himself to a vme, of which he 
was the trunk, they the branches — an image of peculiar elegance 
and force in a country so rich in vines as Palestine. The vine 
and its branches cannot be separated. Where the one is, there 
the others are. As branches in him, the vine, they were safe. 
Let them not quit his side ; for, apart from him, they lost Uieir 
sap, their life, and would, like withered branches, be cast forth 
to be trodden under foot. Reminding the disciples also of 
several of the more important of his lessons, Jesus took special 
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pains to prepare their minds to expect, and so to bear, coming 
trouble; when, going far beyond the next ensuing days, and 
beholdins them ensaffed in the work of making disciples of all 
nations, ne proceeded to warn them — * They shall put you out 
of the syna^offues ; yea, the time cometh that whosoever killeth • 
you, will think that he doeth God service' — ^yet mingled words 
of hope with his warnings — * Ye will weep and lament, but the 
world will rejoice ; and ye will be sorrowful, but your sorrow will 
be turned into joy.* 

Having delivered these admonitory, instructive, and consoling 
words, Jesus, now in his character of priest in the new kingdom, 
puts up a prayer to the Almighty Father, entreating for his dis- 
ciples, and generally for the world, the blessings of which he had 
just discoursed, and specifically beggins that they all. Father, 
Son, and disciples, might be one, and tnat the last, being pre- 
served by Qod^s power, might be with Jesus where he was, so 
that they might behold his glory (John xiv. — xvii.). 

In terms mil of the purest, most elevated, and most tender 
love — and in piety the most trusting, devout, and lofty, did Jesus 
speak on this occasion, only a few hours after he had uttered 
those awful and retributory reproofs and denunciations against 
the * Scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites,' which are recorded in the 
three first or synoptical Gospels. 

When he had spoken the words which occur in the latter part 
of the fourteenth chapter of John, our Lord appears to have nsen 
with a view to quit tne apartment, in order that, in loving obe- 
dience to the Divine command, he might go forth, and so be 
exposed to the evil devices of his enemies. * Arise,' he said ; * let 
us go hence.' Having delivered what is recorded in chapters 
fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen, standing, and, as on the point of 
leaving the ' upper room,' Jesus at length, when his prayer was 
fitnished, * went forth with his disciples over the brook il^edron, 
where was a garden, into which he entered and his disciples' 
(John xviii. 1). 

This garden formed part of an enclosure, or cultivated spot, 
lying a;t the western foot of Olivet, called Gethsemane (an otwe- 
presSf now Dschemanie), probably because olive-oil was there 
prepared. Among other vegetable productions, olive-trees pre- 
dominated. Dr. Bobinson thus describes the spot : ' Passing 
down the steep hill from St. Stephen's Gate into the valley of the 
Eidron, and crossing the bridge over the dry watercourse, you 
come on the right to the place fixed on by early tradition as the 
site of the garden of Gethsemane. It is a plat of ground nearly 
square, enclosed by an ordinary stone walL The north-west 
comer is 145 feet distant from the bridge. The west side mea- 
sures 160 feet in length, and the north side 150 feet. Within 
this enclosure are ei^t very old olive-trees, with stones thrown 
together around their trunks. Giving myself up to the impres- 
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sions of the moment, I sat down here for a time alone, beneath 
one of the aged trees. All was silent and solitary around ; only 
a herd of goats were feeding not far ofi^ and a few flocks of sheep 
srazing on the side of the mountain. High above towered the 
dead walls of the city, through which there penetrated no sound 
of human life. It was almost like the stillness and loneliness of 
the desert Here, or at least not far off^ the Saviour endured 
that * agony and bloody sweat' which was connected with the 
redemption of the world; and here, in deep submission, he 
prayed—' my Father, if this cup may not pass away from me 
except I drink it, thy will be done' (Matt xxvi. 12). 

The place was one to which Jesus was accustomed to resort 
with his disciples, probabljr in order to enjoy the beauties of the 
vegetable world in tranquil retirement The eye that saw the 
lily attired more splendidljr ' than Solomon in all his glory,' must 
have had a vivid perception of the lovely or stately forms of 
flowers and trees. 

It was now deep night Jesus sought no shelter for his de- 
fenceless head. Hemaining in the open air, perhaps because 
he felt that there he could more readily disburden his soul and 
breathe freely, he took with him his three confidential disciples — 
Peter, James, and John — and entered into a remoter part, which 
also may have been thickly covered with trees and branches, 
leaving the rest of his companions on the outside. In that 
sequestered and shadv spot, into which only a few scattered rays 
of the full moon could struggle, he was at liberty to hold th&t 
unrestrained communion with his heavenly Father for which in 
the crisis he felt an urgent need. Proceeding a short space from 
his three disciples, he entered into prayer to God, falling pros- 
trate on the ground. Meanwhile the disciples, heav^ with 
&tigue, fell asleep; for the same mental trouble, in different 
stages, disposes to sleep and renders sleep impossible. Jesus, 
who was struggling, suffering, and praying, for the world rather 
than himself, had all his faculties quivering with most intense, 
sensitive, and vigilant life. The strong action of his mind on a 
frame worn down by labour, care, and sorrow, caused his body 
to break forth in what wore the appearance of a profuse sweat — 
< as it were great drops of blood falling down to the ground' — 
such as mental agony is known in other cases to have occasioned. 

The contest was over. It had been severe, but very brief. In 
his prophetic mind, Jesus knew the traitor was approaching. 
Comine forth, therefore, from the depth of the recess, he awoke 
his still sleeping disciples, who had thus failed him in the hour 
of his need. Now, fully prepared himself for all that could hap- 
pen, he warned them to be on their guard, lest an undue regard 
to personal safety should endaneer their fidelity. As he pro- 
ceeaed outward to rejoin the otner disciples, he discemea at 
some distance a band of men and officers— a part of the temple 
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ffuard— coming with authority from the priests to apprehend 
him. They were led by Judas, and made their way through the 
deep shadows of the place by the aid of flambeaux. Advancing 
before the rest, Judas discovered the person of Jesus, who haa 
gone forward. According to apredetermined sign, Judas greeted 
the Saviour with a kiss. '"Wnom seek ye?' the latter boldly 
asked. * Jesus of Nazareth.' * I am he.' The avowal struct 
the guard to the earth. Again he asked, 'Whom seek ye?' 
' Jesus of Nazareth.' * I have told you I am he ; if, therefore, ye 
seek me, let these go their way.' Peter, hasty in zeal, drew a 
sword and cut off an ear of one Malchus, a servant belonging to 
the high-priest. Jesus healed the wound and followed the offi- 
cers of justice, remarking to Peter, * Put up thy sword into its 
sheath ; all they that take the sword, shall perish with the sword. 
Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he 
shall forthwith give me more than twelve legions of angels ? But 
how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled? for thus it must be. 
The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it ? ' 
While Jesus was being bound that lus pei^on might be se- 
cured, all the disciples forsook him and fled. The apprehension of 
their Master destroyed their last hope. During days, if not weeks, 
they had wavered ; for Jesus had spoken of his death, and death 
they could not harmonise with their conception of the Messiah. 
Now, however, all uhu over. Jesus was in the hands of those 
who had long plotted against his life, and doubtless in a few 
hours he woula be no more. The cause was lost; they had 
hoped, but hoped in vain, that this was he who should redeem 
Israe] ; they forsook him and fled ! Lamentable and painful fact ! 
How weak is human nature ! What peril is there in ignorance 
and incorrect opinions! The disciples fled, not because they 
were base, but because they were misinformed. Entire spiritual 
safety is to be had only in the full and pure light of the gospel 
(John xiii. — xviii. 1 — 12 ; Matt. xxvL 30 — 68 ; Mark xiv. 26 — 
54 ; Luke xxiL 31 — 54). 



CHAPTER VHL 



JE8U8 18 TAKBN BEF0R8 ANNAS — IS STRUGS. BY A GUARD — IS THRICB 
DENIED BY PETER — IS LED AWAY TO THE PALACE OF CAI'aPHAS, 
AND IS CONDEMNED AND INSULTED BY THE SANHEDRIM. 

Friday, 15th of Nisan, 6th day of the week, April 7th, A. D. SO. 

The Scriptures do not mention the road by which Jesus was 
conducted. If, however, we may trust traditional statements, he 
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proceeded from Gethsemane across the bridge on the Kidron, and 
thence down the vale of Jehoshaphat, till, coming over against 
the Water Gate, he there entered the city and went to the house 
of Annas, which stood on the southern slope of Mount Zion. 

Annas, who was father-in-law to the ruling high-priest, Cai'a- 
phas, still retained much power, though he nad been deprived 
of the office by the Komans. TRie Mosaic law allowed only one 
high-priest. But the Komans, for their own purposes, made and 
deposed high-priests at their pleasure. Annas had, after the 
deposition of Joa'zar, been appointed to the dignitj by Quiri'nus 
when he had taken the census of the nation. Havmg discharged 
the duties for five years, Annas was removed by the procura'tor 
Gratus. Between Annas and his son-in-law, Caiaphas, there 
weref in four years three high-priests. These deposed dignitaries 
often retained considerable influence, especially if they were in 
favour with the people. Probably, Annas was now president of 
the great national council, or prince of the Sanhedrim. 

Peter, though he had deserted, could not altogether leave his 
Master. Following him at a distance, he wished to gain admit- 
tance into the interior of the house of Annas. Peter, however, 
stood at the door without, while one who is termed * another dis- 
ciple,' and who probably was John the apostle, went in with Jesus 
into the palace of the high-priest. A few words of explanation 
will make the ensuing scene more intelligible. 

An Oriental house of distinction is usually built on the sides 
of a quadrangular interior court. Into this court there is an 
entrance or passage, sometimes arched, through the front waU, 
closed next the street by a heavy folding gate, with a small wicket 
for individuals, kept by a porter. In me court, often paved, and 
sometimes decorated with a fountain and with flowers, or even 
fruit-trees, the master of the house receives his guests and gives 
audience to inferiors. There, also, servants await the lord's 
commands. In such a court had the servants of Annas kindled 
a fire, for in April the nights are sometimes very cold in Jerusa- 
lem. On the ground-floor, at the sides, and in tne front opposite 
the entrance, are rooms. One larger than the other is used as 
a hall of reception on great occasions. 

When the guards brought Jesus to the palace, they and their 
prisoner were admitted at the gate. John, knowing the porter, 
was allowed to pass ; Peter was left on the outside. Afterwards, 
John went and induced the porter to admit Peter. Meanwhile, 
Jesus had been conducted into the hall of audience and set 
before Annas. Such a room is commonly open in front; and 
in this case, can have been at no great distance from the fire in 
the court, around which the servants gathered with Peter and 
John, since our Lord heard what was going on amons them, 
and turned and looked at Peter (Luke xxii. 61). That disciple, 
as soon as he was admitted, was challenged by the gate-keeper 
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as one of Christ's disciples. He answered, ' I am not.' Mean- 
while, Annas began to examine Jesus, asking him respecting his 
doctrine and his disciples. He received for reply tnese high- 
minded words : * I spake openly to the world ; I ever taught in 
the synagogue and in the temple, whither all the Jews resort, 
and in secret have I said nothing. Why askest thou me ? Ask 
them who heard me.' The noble freedom of the reply provoked 
one of the base creatures near, who struck Jesus, asking, <An- 
swerest thou the high-priest so?' Jesus calmly repUed, 'If I 
have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but it well, why 
smitest thou me?' Well? Too well; the fault of the answer 
was, that it was unanswerable. 

While this was ^oing on within, Peter was deeding himself 
in the court. Agam and again challenged as a disciple of Jesus, 
he gave denials which he tried to sustain with all the false and 
wicked supports of cursine and swearing. This was indeed a 
mournful commentary on Uie promises of fidelitv made by him 
only a few hours before, when he declared, < Lord, I am ready to go 
with thee both to prison and to death.' How literally true did the 
reply of Jesus prove ! * I tell thee, Peter, the cock shall not crow 
this day before that thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me.' 
Cocks crow early in the morning, at tne break of day ; hence 
* cock-crow' came to signify the first dawn, or three o'clock in 
the morning. The phrase was adopted by the Romans to denote 
the third watch, or three in the morning. This watch was an- 
nounced by the clarion. At the same time, therefore, would in 
spring and summer be heard the crowing of the cocks on all 
sides, and the echoes of the military trumpets as tiie soldiers 
changed guard. Our Saviour, then, meant that before it was full 
day on Friday morning, Peter would have denied him thrice. 
As soon, accordingly, as that weak disciple had for the l^ird 
time dedared, * I know not the man,' the clarions blew. At the 
same moment the Lord turned and looked at Peter. The disci- 
ple, sunk in shame and confusion of face, went out and wept 
bitterly. How true to nature is all this ! Peter's weakness ; his 
remembering his protestations when now the hour had come, 
and the sounds of the horns echoed in his soul ; that look from 
Jesus, full of admonition, but full also of pity; Peter's confu- 
sion, distress, departure, bitter tears — who does not see it all ? 
who does not understand it all ? Li this part of the Gospels, 
too, are minor points not easily brought into accordance. What 
then ? Can any one who knows human nature, any one who 
has a heart, doubt the reality of the scene ? In substance it 
must have taken place, and the diversities in the narratives show 
only the freedom and independence of the narrators (Matt. xxvi. 
59—76; Mark xiv. 56—72; John xviii. 15—27). 

From Annas, Jesus was led to Cai'aphas, the high-priest. In- 
deed, we are not certain that the investigation just recorded did 
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not take place b^ore the latter. It is, however, clear that when 
the Saviour was arraigned before Caiaphas, it was in the presence 
of the assembled Sanhedrim. Probably, Jesus was first taken to 
Annas because he, as president, had the power to convene that 
council ; and as soon as he leamt that Jesus was now safe in 
custody, he, though it was the middle of the night, called its 
members together in the house of Caiaphas, and placed Jesus 
before their tribunal. A transference of the prisoner from one 
house to the other was easily made, for the palace of Caiaphas 
appears to have stood on the north-east comer of Mount Zion, 
while that of Annas, as we have said, was on its southern de- 
clivity. 

The rulers had determined that Jesus should die. The evan- 
gelist John Intimates that Caiaphas was influenced by the opi- 
nion he had before uttered in the Sanhedrim, that a victim was 
needful to deliver the people from impending ruin. Some show 
of justice was indispensable. By the law of Moses, no one could 
be put to death except on the testimony of two witnesses. Where 
were these to be found P Beyond a doubt, a requisite so inoipor- 
tant had not been left for the last exigency to supply. Enorts 
were made to procure witnesses. The efforts proved fruitless. 
At last two appeared who deposed to having heard Jesus say, 
< I am able to destroy the temple of Qod, and to build it in three 
days.' Words similar to these Jesus had spoken, having refer- 
ence to the temple of his body (John iL 19, 21). The witnesses, 
however, wishea it to be understood that the words were aaid in 
relation to the temple on Mount Moriah, which was held in 
veneration so profound, that any saying derogatory to it could 
easily be twisted into a charge of blasphemy or seoition, if not 
both blasphemy and sedition. The witnesses, however, disa- 
greed in their evidence. The only resource left was to make 
Jesus condemn himself. For this purpose, Caiaphas had recourse 
to the extreme means offered by adjuration. If an accused person 
was solemnly required or adjured in the name of Qod to make 
a statement, he was bound to comply. Having, then, first simply 
asked Jesus what answer he gave to the testimony borne against 
him, and received no reply, the high-priest added, * I adjure thee 
by the living God that tnou tell us whether thou art the Mes- 
siah?' Without hesitation, and in terms which were customary 
among his priestly judges, Jesus replied in the affirmative (comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 25), appealing in confirmation to events about to 
come, of which they would be spectators. Affectmg to consider 
this avowal as blasphemy, Caiaphas tore open his breast, in token 
of his pious indignation, crying out — ^^ What need have we now 
of witnesses P Ye have heard the blasphemy ; what is your ver- 
dict P' * Guilty,' was the prompt reply from every side — * guilty, 
and the punishment, death.' These unjust judges could no longer 
restrain their mean rage. Falling on a helpless and condemned 
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man, they spat in his face, and having covered his eyes and 
strack him, aeridingly hade him tell who gave the hlows (Matt 
xxvL 67, 68; Mark xiv. 65). 

Tet he opened not his moath ; 
As a lamb that is led to the slaughter, 
And as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
He opened not his month. — (Is. liii. 7.) 



CHAPTER IX. 

JE8U8 BROUGHT BEFOBE PILATE, WHO, HAVING IN VAIN TBIED TO 
BESCUE HIM, SENDS HIM TO HEBOD ANTIPAS, BT WHOM HE IS 
SENT BACK TO PILATE, WHO PB0N0UNCE8 HIM INNOCENT, BUT, 
BEING OVEBPOWEBBD BT THE PRIESTS, DELIVEBS HIM TO BE 
CBUCIPIED. 

Six o'clock A. M., Friday, 15th of Nisan, 6th day of the week, April 7th, A. D. SO. 

The sentence thus iniquitously pronounced could not he carried 
into effect unless it first receivedfthe sanction of the Roman gover- 
nor of the land; for the Jews, from the time when Archela'tis was 
deposed, and their country hecame suhject to Rome, had lost the 
^'t^ gladii, or right of inflicting capital punishments. The priests, 
in consequence, had to carry their cause hefore another tnhunal, 
at which they could not hut feel they might possihly fail. That 
tribunal had for its head the Roman procurator, whose head- 
quarters were ordinarily at Cesare'a, but who was now, according 
to custom, in Jerusalem, in consequence of its being a time of 
festival, when uproar, or even insurrection, might need a prompt 
and vigorous hand. At the present moment the real s^vem- 
ment of Palestine was in the hands of Pontius PUatus, the fifth 
B<)man governor of Judea, who, after a rule of ten years, in 
which he was not more unjust than other procurators, received 
a command to quit his post (A.D. 36) ana go to Rome, to be 
tried on charges preferred against him by the Jewish authorities. 
A few years after, he perished by his own hands. 

According to John, who uses the very word, the pretorium 
was the place into which Jesus was conducted (John xviii. 28). 
This was Pilate's residence in the capital. The pretorium was a 
military station, the head-quarters of the Roman cohort stationed 
in Jerusalem. Those head-quarters were taken up in the tower 
Antonia, which, standing on an elevated spot at the north-west 
comer of the temple quadrangle, commanded the whole of Jeru- 
salem^ especially the temple itself, with all its courts. The spot 
2 A 
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where the pretorium stood is believed to be now occupied by the 
residence of the Turkish governor, the Pasha, of Jerusalem, who 
has here under his command a body of soldiers. The procu- 
rator's hall of audience was within. The Jews, however, would 
become unclean, and so be prevented from keeping the Passover, 
if they set foot within a place defiled by being the abode of 
Pagans. Yet the sentence must be pronounced in public. They 
succeeded in inducing Pilate to have his chair of justice placed 
in the open air, on what was called 'the Pavement,' in He- 
brew, Oahbatha (* baldness') — a court or platform covered with 
smooth marble tiles of various colours, or what is called a Mo- 
saic pavement, one of the many decorations which Jerusalem 
owed to Herod the Great, whose love of fine buildings resem- 
bled that of George the Fourth. 

As soon, then, as the morning broke, the Jews placed Jesus in 
bonds before Pilate. While they were waiting for an audience, 
the priests appear to have been visited by the wretched Judas, 
who perhaps wished his wicked deed undone the moment it was 
perpetrated, and who, when he heard that the Sanhedrim had 
condemned Jesus to death, bitterly repented the base part he 
had taken. Hastening, therefore, to his employers, he tried to 
break the bargain, offering to return the price of blood if they 
would give up their victim. *I have sinned!' — the miserable 
creature in the torment of his soul exclaimed — ' I have sinned, 
in that I have betrayed innocent blood.' These hardened men 
luiving used, now despised their tool ; they accordingly contemp- 
tuouslv replied, * What is that to us ? See thou to that' 

And now the procurator, making his appearance, demanded 
of the Sanhedrim (Luke xxiiL 23), as its members stood there 
panting for Christ's blood, what accusation they brought against 
him. Endeavouring to carry their point with a high hand, they 
answered that had he not been a male&ctor, they should not 
have placed him at that judgment-seat. This stratagem Pilate 
met deridingly, saying in efiect — * O, very well ; if you have set^ 
tied the matter, take and execute him.' Finding that they had 
overshot the mark, they assumed a less lofty tone, and replied 
that the procurator was aware that by law they had not the 
power to put any one to death. They appear to have subjoined 
a distinct accusation: <We found him perverting the nation, 
and forbidding to give tribute to Ceesar, saying that he himself 
is Christ, a king.' How adroit sometimes are ttricked men ! The 
Jews were careful to say nothing of the blasphemy imputed to 
Jesus, lest Pilate should dismiss the case as one turnmg on a 
question which to him would look like a compound of supersti- 
tion and bigotry ; at the same time, thev forced on the procura- 
tor's notice a charge of treason, of which his position compelled 
him to take cognisance ; and in order to make that accusation 
they hesitated not to invent a falsehood, well knowing that Jesus 
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had avoided the snare respecting the payment of tribute in which 
they had tried to catch him. 

Pilate, however, knew how unscrupulous their malice was, and 
resolved to give Jesus a fait hearing; accordingly, returning into 
the 'pretorium, whither at first our Lord had as a prisoner been 
conducted, he asked, * Art thou the King of the Jews P' Desir- 
ous of making Pilate feel that this charge ca^e from bitter ene- 
mies, and not from the procurator's own knowledge or suspicions, 
the accused replied, * Savest thou this thing of thyself, or did 
others tell it thee of me P Contemptuous was the reply, import- 
ing that the rough soldier was superior to all such matters: <Am 
I a Jew P Thine own nation and the chief priests have delivered 
thee unto me ; what hast thou done P' Jesus saw that beneath 
the Pagan scorn there was a certain disposition to deal with him 
fairly ; and therefore, with a view to disarm Pilate's suspicions, 
and reply to the accusation made by the Sanhedrim, he answered 
in distinct terms, *My kingdom is not of this world' — thus in 
effect declaring that ne had committed no act adverse to the 
Boman dominion. Pilate, however, dexterously fastening on 
the word 'kingdom,' demanded, 'Art thou a king, thenP' 
*Ye8,' rejoined Jesus; *but my empire is truth; for to this 
end was I bom, and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness to the truth ;' immediately adding, with a 
covert reference to Pilate himself — ' Every one that is of the 
. truth, heareth m;|^ voice.' The procurator might have been re- 
minded that a philosophy (the Stoical) now fashionable in Eome 
had pronouncea the wise man a kins, and the only king. He 
could then scarcely fail to comprehend the true import of 
Christ's answer. Pilate also had, in all probability, received 
some training in those schools of knotty learning in which the 
pursuit of truth on theoretical points was constantly carried on 
and never discovered, but the general tendency of which was to 
make truth in the abstract an object of ceaseless search and some 
respect Thus tacitly appealed to in his educational reminis- 
cences, Pilate, well comprehending what Jesus meant, said either 
scornfully or regretfully, * What is truth P' His tone decided his 
real meaning, which probably imported that, alas ! truth was more 
talked of than known. Certainly the impression on his mind 
was favourable ; for, going out on to the pavement, he honestly 
declared in emphatic terms, the force of which is badly repre- 
sented in the English, ' I find no fault in him.' 

This was a result which his accusers had not expected. En- 
raged that their prey should thus be plucked from their teeth, 
they repeat their accusation with exaggerations, urging that 
Jesus had endeavoured to raise a rebellion in Galilee as well as 
Judea. The rage thus manifested made Pilate aware how diffi- 
cult an afiiedr he had in hand. Judeing it best, if he could, to 
free himself at once from it, he seized the word * QaUlee' voci- 
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ferated by these madmen, and, aacertaining that Jesus was a 
Galilean, sent him at once to Herod Antipas, to whose jurisdic- 
tion Jesus belonged, and who was then m the capital, residing 
in a palace at the north-west comer of Zion. And now was 'the 
Lamb of God' in the hands of ' that fox' (Luke xill 32) who 
had so long marked him for his prey. Brought before Herod 
and questioned, Jesus answered nothing, well knowing that he 
had no chance of justice, and that whatever he said would be 
turned to his disadvantage. His silence, however, provoked his 
foes, and * Herod and his men of war set him at nought, and 
mocked him, and arrayed him in a gorgeous robe.' Herod and 
Pilate, as neighbouring potentates, were jealous of each other; 
for Herod wisned to obtam power in Judea, and Pilate to extend 
his dominion into Herod's territories in Galilee. Pleased that 
Pilate should thus acknowledge his authority in Judea, Herod 
resolved to seek Pilate's friendship, while as a politician he did 
not choose to condemn to death in Jerusalem even a Galilean, 
lest he should appear to presume too far, and brin? himself into 
difficulties at IU>me. As a matter of prudence in reality, but 
ostensibly as a comp)liment to the procurator, Herod therefore 
sent Jesus back to Pilate. 

Pilate, thus defeated, was obliged to give a decision. He had 
already declared Jesus innocent. He now accjuitted him a second 
time, and in the fullest manner. The verdict raised a tumult. 
Afraid of the consequences, that weak and therefore unjust judge, 
instead of adhering to his words of acquittal, bethought him of 
another expedient, relying, probably, on the presence of some of 
the people, whom he thought open to a generous appeaL It 
was usual for the procurator at the Easter festival to release 
some criminal chosen by the people. There was in prison a 
person named Barabbas, one of the siearii ('assassins'), who 
wa^ed secret war against those whom they judged opposed to 
their views in politics. Barabbas lay there awaiting the execution 
of a sentence of death pronounced against him for insurrection 
and murder. He was a notorious criminal, and may, on account 
of the heinousness of his misdeeds, have been mentioned by 
Pilate in the hope that the people would, when the option was 
put before them, ask the life of Jesus rather than that of Barab- 
bas. The procurator was disappointed. A yell of fierce bigotry 
said — ' Away with Jesus, and release Barabbas !' Pilate observed 
that the priests instigated the people in this demand, and, fear- 
ing the consequences to himself of a refusal, began to waver, 
though he knew that hatred of Jesus was tiie moving cause 
of the accusation. He took his seat on the chair of state, in 
order to give judgment in a formal manner, when he received a 
message Som his wife, who, having been disturbed in a dream — 
a fact which shows how much Jesus and his fate occupied the 
public mind — now sent to entreat him to do nothing against 
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'that just man.' Pilate's better feelings were aroused. He 
besan to reason with the priests, urging them to show what 
evS Jesus had done. It was all in vain. The more the judge 
hesitated and delayed, the greater their fury. * We are not with- 
out law, though our power is small. By our law he ought to die, 
because he made himself the Son of God.' Again did Pilate go 
in and question Jesus. The innocent sufferer in a few words 
confirmed Pilate in the determination not to condemn him to 
death. In this state of mind he went forth to the assembled 
priests and people. Announcing his will, he was answered by 
a shout — *If thou let this man go, thou art not CsBsar's friend; 
whosoever maketh himself a king, speaketh against Caesar.' Here 
was the old charge of treason brought forward, and in such a 
way as to compromise Pilate himself if he acquitted Jesus. 
Having, therefore, before his eyes the fear of an appeal made by 
the Sanhedrim against him to his superior, the president of 
Syria, or even to Sie emperor at Home, Pilate, at length over- 
come, brought Jesus forth, and, taking his seat, formally deli- 
vered Jesus to be crucified. Yet, anxious to stand himself 
acquitted in sanctioning the death of one whom he believed 
guiltless, he took water and washed his hands before the multi- 
tude, saying, * 1 am innocent of the blood of this just person ;' 
whereupon tiie insane rabble, goaded on by the priests, exclaimed, 
*His blood be on us and on our children!* This imprecation 
had an awful fulfilment in the woes which soon came on the 
land ; and Pilate's attempt to exonerate himself was nugatory, 
for in allowing malignity to prevail against innocence, he incurred 
guilt, the stains of which no water could wash out. If Pilate was 
not greatly wicked, he was lamentably weak ; and moral weak- 
ness, as is seen in his case, is free from criminality only so long 
as it is free from temptation. 

A verdict of death having been pronounced, the Roman sol- 
diers, always in themselves too ready to insult the weak, and 
perhaps hired by the priests for the express purpose, took Jesus 
into the pretorium, and, gathering together the whole troop, as 
if for some special sport, stripped him of his own garments, and 
put on him in derision a scarlet robe ; and when they had platted 
a crown of thorns, they put it on his head, and a reed for a 
sceptre in his hand; and they bowed the knee before him, and 
mocked him, saying, * Hail, King of the Jews !' And they spat 
upon him, and took the reed and smote him on the head ; when, 
having derided him as long as their employers pleased, they 
replaced his own garments, and led him off to crucifixion (Matt. 
xxvii. 1 — 31 ; Mark xv. 1 — 19; Luke xxiii. 1 — 25 ; John xviii. 
24, xix. 1—16). 
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CHAPTER X. 

JESUS IS LED AWAY TO CRUCIFIXION, WHICH HE UNDERGOES, AND 
IS BURIED. 

From 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., Friday, April 7th, A.D. 30. 

After the verdict of death had been pronounced, Jesus was led 
away to crucifixion. The place to which he was conducted bore 
the name of Golgotha, which lay just on the outside of the 
western wall of the city, near its more northern part, and along- 
side a frequented road (Matt xxvii. 32, 39; Mark xy. 21, 29; 
John xix. 17, 20; Heb. xiii. 12). Now that we are speaking of 
localities, we may here add, that after his death Christ's body was 
deposited in a new tomb, hewn out of the side of a rock which 
was in a jp^arden close by the place of execution, and belonged to 
Joseph of Arimathe'a (John xix. 41 ; Mark xxvii. 60 ; Mark xv. 
46 ; Luke xxiii. 53). The road along which Jesus was conducted 
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is still shown in Jerusalem, and bears the appropriate name of 
Via Dolorosa (waif of grief J, It runs from St Stephen's Gate 
in a general direction south-west across the city, leacUng onward 
to the Latin convent Another street, beginning near the north- 
west comer of Mount Mori^ah, pursues a parallel course with the 
Via Dolorosa, and near its end has Golgotha or the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre on the south. 

Some time for preparation must have elapsed between the sen- 
tence and the execution. Probably not much; for what was 
needful would, we may believe, be always kept in readiness, and 
Uie priests would hasten the completion of their purpose, the 
more because they wished to be at liberty for keeping me Pass- 
over, and were very anxious, by removing Jesus, to prevent an 
outbreak among the people. If he were once dead, they thought 
all would be safe and right Therefore, * no delay.' Accordingly, 
Jesus, being apprehended late on Thursday night, was denied by 
Peter at three o'clock on Friday morning, received sentence at 
six o'clock, whilst the priests and levites were preparing for the 
paschal service of the day (John xix. 14, Roman reckoning), was 
suspended on the cross at nine o'clock a.m. (Mark xv. 25), where 
he remained alive till noon (Matt, xxvii. 45 ; Mark xv. 33), when 
darkness prevailed over the land till three o'clock p.m., near 
which time he uttered his last words and expired. 

Crucifixion was a most bitter death. It was the punishment 
of slaves. It was unnational, being a Roman custom, and adverse 
to the spirit of the Mosaic legislation. It was attended by hor- 
rible tortures and agonies. In affixing a victim to the cross, nails 
were driven through his hands and feet The body was stretched 
out on a frame of wood, and suspended from the pierced hands, 
sometimes with a little, at others with no support from the feet. 
Thus hung and torn, the sufferer perished, alter an endurance 
the length of which depended on the strength of his frame, and 
the nature of the additional injuries which a barbarous legal 
cruelty might inflict upon it. The sufferings of Jesus lasted six 
hours. 

Our Lord, having been scourged, was, according to custom, 
compelled to bear his own cross, from which, as he appears to 
have sunk under the load, he was relieved by the executioners, 
who forced Simon of Cyrene' in Africa to carry it As Jesus 
tottered forward, he was followed among others by some women 
who, in their pitying nature, could not refrain from bewailing his 
sad fate. *But Jesus turning unto them said. Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and your 
children. For behold the days are coming in which it shall be 
said. Blessed are the barren and the breasts which never gave 
suck ; and they shall say to the mountains. Fall on us, and to the 
hills, Cover us.' 

Arrived at the eminence bearing the name of Golgotha or 
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Calvary {the place of a ekuU) the guard of fonr soldiers, to whom 
such executions were entrusted, fastened the loving Jesus to the 
cross, and, raising, fixed it on the mount. During this frightful 
process, what exquisite tortures must have thrilled through that 
finely-strung and sensitive frame ! Yet this was the moment when 
Jesus uttered the words, ' Father, forgive them ; they know not 
what they do.' Having stripped Jesus of his garments, the four 
executioners divided them among themselves. On the top of the 
cross it was usual to fix a board, stating the crime for which the 
crucified person had been punished. The policy both of the 
priests and of Pilate dictated the words which were placed above 
Christ's head, namely, 'Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews ;' 
for thus both parties displayed their zeal for the exclusive rights 
of the Roman em^ror. With Jesus there were crucified two 
thieve^,— one on his right hand, the other on the left. 

Insult followed torture. * They that passed by railed on him, 
wagging their heads and saying, Oh ! thou that destroyest the 
temple and buildest it in three days, save thyself and come down 
from the cross.' His executioners, having finished their brutal 
task, sat down, and, watching his agonies, mocked him, sabring, 
' If thou be the King of the Jews, save thyself.' The priests 
were of course ready, mocking among themselves with the scribes, 
saying, * He saved others ; cannot he save himself? Let Christ, 
the King of Israel, descend now, that we may see and believe.' 
The thieves, too, reviled him. One of them, however, with a 
heart less hardened than the hearts of the executioners and the 
priests, was by his sufferings brought to a change of mind, and, 
rebuking his associate, entreated and received favour from Christ. 

In the midst of this darkness, far more terrible than that which 
came from the hiding of the sun's light, one bright spot appeared, 
like a solitary star, sparkling above the tempest There stood 
by the cross, Mary the momer of Jesus, Mary Magdalen, and 
Mary the wife of Cle'opas; in other words, Mary the mother of 
James the Less, and of Joses, and of Salome^ They had long 
followed Jesus, ministering to his wants, and could not leave him 
in his last hour. John also was at hand. O how strong and 
enduring is love ! Where is Peter — that man of intellect and 
strong feeling ? Had his love been equal to that of John and 
these women, he too would now have been seen at the cross. 
< When Jesus, therefore, saw his mother and the disciple whom 
he loved standing by, he saith unto his mother, Woman, behold 
thy son ! Then saith he to the disciple, Behold thj mother ! 
And from that hour John took Mary into his own family.' How 
beautiful is this ; how does it relieve the mind weighed down in 
sorrow, and agitated by indignation at the scenes just surveyed! 
Mary had just learnt what, in its poignancy, that speech meant 
which told her that in the history of her child events would occur 
which should pierce her own heart as with a sword (Luke iL 35). 
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After thus consigning his mother to the care of his Mend, Jesus 
was seized with a burning fever, which, occasioning a terrible 
thirst, was in a measure assuaged by a sponge filled with a kind 
of sour wine, employed on such occasions to dull pain, but which, 
when offered to our Lord at the commencement of his agonies, 
he refused, determined as he was to drink to the dregs t£e cup 
which, in a wise but mysterious Providence, had been set before 
him by his Heavenly Father. When Jesus had refreshed his 
lips, he felt his last moment on earth had come. Expressing his 
trust in Gk)d and tranquillity of mind bv words suppued to him 
in the 22nd Psalm, he was interrupted ere he could finish it, 
when, with a loud voice, as if he would have all aroimd hear, he 
said, * Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit;' adding, as 
if in a moment of thrilling joy, * It is finished.' The Saviour then 
calmly breathed his last. 

Had this indeed been the end, dark would nearly all the scene 
have been ; thick, impenetrable, and appalling the cuurkness which 
would have covered the event, when considered as exhibiting 
the dealings of Divine Providence. But there is another act in 
the drama. The darkness will pass away. The sun of God's 
love will shine in a cloudless sky. Jesus rises from the dead ; 
the church is firmly established ; Jerusalem is overthrown ; priest 
and scribe are held in abhorrence ; and the civilised world dows 
the knee to him whom they crucified. And these are but pre- 
liminaries—events preparatory and introductory of Christ's uni- 
versal dominion, when, in the prevalence of a spirit of mutual 
love and good-will, and of holy obedience to the AU-wise, Ood 
himself shall be all in all (1 Cor. xv. 24—28). The tragedy of 
Christ's death, which at first looked so dark, is foimd to be a 
display of benignity, and a means of rescue and of elevation for 
all mankind ; and if so much indignity and suffering as that which 
the Messiah endured is compatible with the love of God and the 
prevalence of good, all who suffer for conscience sake, endeavour- 
ing like their Master to obey God and leave the result with him, 
may take courage and foster confidence, in the conviction that in 
their case, too, we clouds will pass away, and leave the landscape 
bright and lovely. If God spared not his own Son, but gave 
him up for us aU, how shall he not with him freely give us all 
things? (Rom. vUi. 32). 

Immediately on the death of Jesus, there happened prodigies 
which seemed to intimate that outward things partook of the 
horror felt by good men at the imnatural deed just perpetrated. 
The darkness increased till an earthquake, to precursors of which 
the darkness may probably be ascribed, broke suddenly forth, 
tearing rocks asunder, and, as if to declare the coming end of 
Judaism, rending the vail or curtain which hung before the holy 
of holies from top to bottom. A general alarm spread through 
the hearts of the spectators, who nastened away, beating their 
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breasts as if now at length convinced that a great sin had been 
committed before God and man. Even the executioners, espe- 
cially their commander, seeing how Jesus had borne his woes 
and met his death, and with wnat attestations God had signified 
his displeasure, were impressed with the wonders of the scene, 
and, feeling their hearts relent, forgot their mockery, and declared, 
* Certainly this was a righteous man.' But we do not read that 
the priests were softened. Of a truth, bigotry, state-policy, and 
sensualism, when combined in one, are harder than rocks, darker 
than midnight, mercUess as death, and insatiable as the grave. 

It was now crowing towards evening. The sabbath was at 
hand — a specitdly holy sabbath, namely, the sabbath in the Pass- 
over week. Already preparations for its solenmities were being 
made. According to Roman usage, crucified persons remained 
on the cross till their bodies wasted away. But the Jews were 
forbidden to let a corpse remain on a tree all night (Deut. xxL 
22, 23). Hence they could not allow the body of Jesus to remain 
suspended there, especially as the ensuing was a high day. They 
therefore begged Pilate to hasten the death of the three persons 
just crucified. He gave orders to that effect The soldiers 
accordingly broke the legs of the other two ; but coming to Jesus 
and finding him already dead, they abstained from so doing in 
his case. Yet in order to make security doubly sure, or in mere 
wantonness, one of them thrust a spear into the left side of our 
Lord, when forthwith there came out an effusion which forms in 
the chest of such as have died a violent death, and, forming not 
till death has taken place, serves to attest to all ages that Jesus 
was already dead. 

The sun was now rapidly sinking to the horizon ; and as he 
sank below it, the sabbath began. Before the new day, the 
bodies must be interred. Had no friend interfered, the body of 
Jesus would, with those of the malefactors, have been ignomi- 
niously cast aside into a common receptacle. But there came 
forward a member of the Sanhedrim, Joseph, of Arimathe'a 
(Ramah or Rarrdeh), lying west of Jerusalem, in the plain of 
Sharon, about ten miles from the sea. This person, a secret 
disciple of Jesus, begged his Master's body from Pilate, and gave 
it honourable interment in his own tomb. Nicode'mus, also, 
another member of the Sanhedrim, who had never been able to 
subdue the impression leit on him by Jesus, came with a large, 
but not unparalleled, quantity of myrrh and aloes for the em- 
balment of the body. It was laid out and buried in the usual 
manner. A great stone was rolled up to the mouth of the cave 
in which it was deposited. When all was done, Mary Magdalen, 
and Mary the mother of Joses, sat themselves down over against 
the sepulchre, and kept their straining eyes fixed on the spot 
where their Lord and friend was laid (Afatt. xxvii. 31 — 60; Mark 
XV. 20— 47 J Luke xxiii. 26— 56j John xix. 16—42). 
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Time past, I wandei^d weeping on my way 

O'er the vain changes of all earthly things, 
'Mid life's dull cares, and saw no cheering ray, 

And my aspiring spirit droop'd her wings 
Earthward in sadness. Holy truths I knew; 

And my aw'd soul their sacredness confess'd ; 
But had not felt, though I helieVd them true, 

Their daily influence on my life impress'd. 
In sorrow then I sought them — ^now I know 
« The cross must be endured from hour to hour. 
And bitter though it seem, in scenes of woe 

It has a blessed and a soothing power ; 
Its yoke is easy, and its burden light ; 

Such bosom-cherished hopes it can inspire, 
That thro' the darkest scenes of this world's night, 

The faith-enlighten'd spirit can look higher 
Unto its rest ! — O thou Example pure. 

And untir'd traveller in this holy road, 
Still grant thy warning counsel, and secure 

My soul shall follow thine unto its God ! 

According to the chronology on which the foregoing outline 
is founded, our Lord was born in February or March in the year 
750 of the Roman era (U. C.)} which corresponds with the fourth 
year before the Dionysian or ordinary Christian era (A.D. 1, 
or U. C. 754, Julian era 4714). He entered on his public minis- 
try when thirty years of age, or 780 U. C, that is, 27 A.D. ; and 
was crucified in April, 783 U. C, or 30 A.D. He was therefore 
thirty-three years of age when he died, and had been engaged in 
his official duties nearly three years. 



CHAPTER XI. 

JESUS IN THE SEPULCHRE. 

Saturday, 16th of Nisan, 7th day of the week, April 8th, A. D. 30. 

The priests had enjoyed complete success. Their complacency 
had not been destroyed by the miracles which oyerpowered and 
softened others, ifevertheless, they were not at ease. They 
could not deny that Jesus had done many wonderful works; 
they could not deny that an earthquake had darkened the sun 
and shaken Jerusalem to its centre. As little could they get out 
of their minds those words which they had misused for meir own 
bad purposes, and which spoke of his rising again on the third 
day, should the temple of his body be destroyed. Precautions 
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were clearly necessary. Therefore, the next day, as soon as re- 
flection had taken place of excitement, the chief-priests and 
Pharisees went to Pilate and entreated him to take measures 
for making the sepulchre ' sure until the third day, lest his dis- 
ciples come and steal him away, and say unto the people. He is 
risen from the dead ; so the last error shall be worse than the 
first' * Take a guard,' answered the procurator, * and make it 
as sure as you can.' * So they went ana made the sepulchre sure, 
sealing the stone and setting the guard.' The course thev pro- 
bably took was this : Fastenmg across the stone which had been 
roUed up to the mouth of the sepulchre a bar, they sealed its two 
ends with clay, impressing on each end their signet, in order that 
they might know whether any one attempted to enter the tomb. 
Thus they had a protection even against the Roman soldiers 
whom they placed there to keep watch. Satisfied now that all 
was quite right, they retired to their religious duties, for it was a 
sabbath-day. Yes, most truly and justly nad Jesus characterised 
these men as hypocrites ; for while they took constant exception 
to the ^ood which he did on sabbath-days, here they are, in 
treaty with a heathen ruler, and employing heathen soldiers and 
heathen or other servants, on a saboam-oay, in order that their 
own infamous misdeed may not be frustrated, but Jesus be safely 
kept in the tomb. And there, in the tomb, did Jesus rest, — safe 
now, at least, from the raging passions of wicked men. Of small 
account was it that they sealed the stone and set the watch. 
These puny attempts to restrain Onmipotence would be ludi- 
crous, were not the subject of the gravest kind. There lies Jesus, 
and there he will lie so long as it may please his heavenly Father. 
There, however, he did He from IViday evening till Sunday 
morning, that is for three days according to the Jewish mode of 
reckoning, Friday and Sunday, as well as Saturday, being each 
taken as a day ; in all, however, about three-and-thirt^ hours. This 
time passed m a dark damp tomb was of itself sufficient to extin- 
guish life in one who had been crucified, had any spark lingered 
m our Lord's mangled bod]^, to sa^ nothine^ that the mufflmg of 
the head customary in Jewish burials rendered the resumption 
of breathing impossible. It is well that the Jews and the Bomans 
combined to keep watch over the tomb during these three-and- 
thirty hours. They thus involuntarily assure ^1 reasonable men 
that life was extinct in the crucified Jesus ; and they by this one 
act expose the utter groundlessness of all stories, whether of 
Christ's not being dead, or of his being stolen, or of his in some 
other way getting again into the sphere of human society (Matt . 
xxvii. 62—66). 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

JESUS SISBS FBOM THB DBAD, AND AFPEASS TO HIS DISCIPLES. 
Sunday, 17th of NisaOi Ist day of the week, April 9th, A. D. 80. 

How long the faithftil and affectionate women sat gazing at 
the tomb of Jesus we know not The hour came when they 
were with difficulty removed from the spot. Late, probably, on 
Friday evening did all the friends of Jesus retire, now too much 
convinced that tarrying there was useless, and that the last hope 
had fled. The sabbatn-day — a paschal sabbath — could not be 
.wholly neglected, and in duties connected with it they were pro- 
bably engaged. Yet some of them, at least, could not keep their 
hearts away from that tomb and him who lay therein. One 
more act of pious love could be performed; and the women who 
had so lon^ and so well ministered to Jesus felt a resistless im- 
pulse to mmister again, though now, alas ! only to his cold, life- 
less frame. Any how, love will have its way; and so Mary 
Ma'gdalen, Mary, the mother of James, Joa'nna, Salome', and 
others, made provision for going early on Sunday morning to 
anoint his body. They chose the break of day ; for that was the 
earliest time at which, near a public highway, when Jerusalem 
was crowded with population, they could expect to enjoy at the 
tomb the freedom irom disturbance necessary for their purpose. 
As these faithful women went on their errand of reverent love, 
they bethought them of a difficulty — how was the stone to be 
rolled back from the entrance ? Discoursing on this important 
point, they arrived at the tomb, when, to their amazement, they 
found the impediment already removed. They entered the 
sepulchre. Such is the courage given by love, gnef, and hope. 
They found not the body of theur friend. Mary Magdalen, with- 
out delay, ran and reported to Peter and John that tne Lord had 
been taken out of the sepulchre and laid she knew not where, 
obviously fearing that he had been carried off by his enemies. 
These two disciples hastened towards the sepulchre. Again he 
who loved most outran the other. John came first to the tomb. 
As soon as he was joined by Peter, the two entered. There they 
found not the bodv, but the burial-clothes, including the napkin 
that had enveloped Christ's head, which lay folded up in a place 
apart, as if taken carefully off. This, the^ rightly concluded, 
was not the act of robbers; as little could it have been done by 
friends ; the hurry in which both would have been must have 
prevented the orderly arrangement. Hence they formed some 
notion that he had risen, in which they were probably aided by 
words of his on the point, which, though they could not compre- 
hend their import, kept ringing in their ears; nor, indeed, is it 
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impossible that the disciples had held a meeting on Saturday — 

Serhaps in the evening — and discoursed, darkly enough, no 
oubt, but still so as in some slight degree to prepare their minds 
for the great event which early the next morning was to give a 
new turn to their history and a new character to the world. 

Before Peter and John arrived, the other women whom Mary 
Magdalen had left at the tomb received information from two 
angels that Jesus had risen, and were charged by them with a 
messa^ to the disciples in general. Ketiring, in oraer to execute 
this mission, they were favoured with a sight of their risen Mas- 
ter, whose feet they were permitted to embrace, and by whom 
they were commanded, ' Go, tell my brethren that they go into 
Oaulee, and there shall they see me.' The women obeyed the 
injunctions, and reported the glad tidings to the disciples as they . 
mourned and wept for their loss ; but the words of the reporters 
seemed as idle tales, and were not believed. 

Mary Magdalen had followed John and Peter, and was kept 
rivetted at the tomb after they left. She wept ; for tears were 
the only language she could employ, and the only relief her 
swelling heart could obtain. What was she to think ? All she 
knew was that Jesus was not there. Was that really certain ? 
In such a case true love is not easily convinced. She stooped 
down in order to cast another glance within, when she beheld 
there two angels who asked her why she wept. She answered, 
that they had taken away her Lord, and she knew not where 
they had. laid him. Ere she could receive a reply, she became 
conscious that some one was behind her ; when tuminff round 
she saw a form, which in the morning twilight she took to be 
that of the gardener, who she supposed had come thus early to 
his labour in the place. The idea rushed into her head that 
the gardener might have removed the body, and she said, ' Sir, 
if thou hast borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, 
and I will take him away.' Jesus, for it was he, forthwith pro- 
nounced her name, ' Mary!' and that name, uttered in those well- 
known and beloved tones, revealed all. Mary needed no more 
evidence; she now knew that Jesus, the living Jesus, was before 
her. She answered his * Mary ' by her usual < Rabboni,' or 
Master, and the two intimate friends recognised each other by 
infallible tokens. Knowing that Jesus had been dead, knowing 
now that he was alive, she felt impelled to pay him higher hom- 
age than pertained to man, and offering to take his feet in token 
of worship, she heard the words from her Lord's lips, * Touch 
me not ; for I am not yet ascended to my Father ; but go to my 
brethren and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God. Mary Magdalen came 
and told the disciples that she had seen the Lord, and that he 
had spoken these things unto her.' 

Such is the outline which the Scriptures seem to authorise of 
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the most remarkable event in the history of the world. That 
the outline is free from objections, we do not pretend to think. 
The narratives on which it is founded are not without their 
difficulties. They are not, however, on that account the le^s, 
but rather the more credible ; for well may we be assured that 
had they originated in fraud (were such a tiling possible, which 
it is not), they would have been free from the objections which 
diversities in details might originate. But the smgle incident 
of the interview of Jesus with Mary Magdalen, is to our mind 
. enough to prove the resurrection. That incident is no inven- 
tion. It is not thus that men invent That incident could not 
have insensibly grown up in the bosom of the Christian church, 
eould we — ^which we cannot — suppose a Christian church with- 
out the resurrection. The incident has unmistakeable marks of 
reality. The words are few, but to every one who knows the 
human heart, they give demonstration that Jesus was alive after 
his crucifixion. The revealing power of the well-known name ; 
tile rapidity with which Mary's heart responds her 'Rabboni' to 
Christ's < Mary ;' her eagerness to embrace and worship her Lord, 
who now by some wonderful agency was alive before her ; — all 
this is so natural, it is so much what we can understand in the 
eircumstanoes, yet so unlikely to have originated as an imagina- 
tion, or grown up as a myth, or been invented as a fraud, that 
we cannot help taking it for a reality, and so giving credence to 
the great historical facit that Jesus * rose again me third day 
from the dead.' One small element in this most striking and 
touching incident, deserves a distinct notice. When Mary asks 
the gardener where he had laid Jesus, she does not mention 
Jesus' name, saying merely, ' Sur, if thou hast borne him away,' 
&c. How is this ? Had it been the gardener, what could he 
have known of the nature of the inquiry ? Of whom did the 
woman speak? Was she some poor demoniac haunting the 
tomb, and haunted herself by an evil spirit ? No, she was a 
sane and a very loving woman, who spoke as she felt, never 
thinking for a moment that any one could fail to know who was 
the person of whom she spoke, and who occupied and filled her 
whole soul. Few of our readers will pass their lives without 
meeting with more instances than one, in which persons thus, in 
the fulness of their hearts and the absorption of their thoughts, 
speak of dear and valued friends. The form may appear inde- 
terminate, but in truth it is in each case determinate and exclu- 
sive. Mary Magdalen had but one him. Again we affirm, these 
are not the signs of invention, whether intentional or uninten- 
tional. 

The soldiers placed on guard at Jesus' tomb, overpowered with 
fear, sank speechless to the earth when that tomb was riven and 
its tenant came forth. Hastening into the city, they reported 
what had occurred to the priests, who, summoning a council 
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took the only course left, and, as they could not undo what had 
bcMsn done, they resolved to ascribe the disappearance of tlie 
body to the disciples. Promising the soldiers impunity and 
nving them a bribe, they induced them to report that while 
uey, the guards, slept, his disciples came and stole the corpse. 
The fiEdsehood obtained credit which lasted for a long time. Yet 
was it a manifest invention, for how could the soldiers know 
what took place while they were asleep P The fiction, however, 
involves an important admission, namely, that something extra- 
ordinary took place, that that something involved the disappear- . 
ance of the body of Jesus, and that the Jews could not produce 
the body wherewith to contradict the statement made by the 
Christians, that their Master had risen and ascended into heaven. 
These admissions are the more important from their being im- 
plied and involuntary. They differ from the apostolic averment 
of the resurrection of Jesus scarcely more than in form. 

Had it been worth while, the invention might have been con- 
futed by some public appearance of Jesus. Yet it is not easy 
to see what puoHc appearance could have had any effect on the 
minds of men who, like the priests, had rejected the strongest 
evidence. How was Jesus to prove himself to be himself in the 
eyes of an indiscriminate mass? If he appeared to a few, he 
must have given preference to the high-pnest and his associates. 
But they would have been glad of an opportunity to suppress 
evidence which they had been so fortunate as to have consigned 
solely to their custody. Besides, any attempt to make a public 
appearance might have led to a popular tumult, in wmch it 
would have been easy for the priests to sacrifice the leading 
members of the hated Christian community, and thus the la- 
bours of Jesus would in a main part be frustrated. The de- 
struction of Peter, James, and John, would then have been a 
heavy blow to the infant church. True, it may be that God could 
have provided other servants ; but even when he employs the 
miraculous, the Almighty Father is frugal of his means, and sets 
in motion extraordinary influences with a sparing hand, and only 
as springs and impulses to the human mind, whose self-education 
it is his constant object to promote (Matt, xxviii. 1 — 15; Mark 
xvL 1 — 11 5 Luke xxiv. 1 — 12; John xx. 1—18). 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

JESUS AFPBASS TO HIS DISCIPLES, AND AFTER FORTY DATS ENTERS 
INTO THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 

ApiO 9tb to May 18th, A.D. 30. 

We have already narrated two appearances made by Jesus to 
his disciples : I. To the women returning from the sepulchre ; 
II. To Mary Magdalen at the sepulchre. Other appearances 
are on record. 

m. The reader has seen Peter again on the scene. He had 
denied Jesus, but he had not deserted his cause. Of his denial 
we may presume he had already bitterly repented, and his con- 
trition, in union with the resurrection and consequent events, 
changed him into an heroic and successful herald of divine truth. 
For this end, it was desirable that Jesus should be seen by him 
after the resurrection. Jesus, having risen from the tomb, was 
seen by Peter, or Cephas. From Paul's testimony (1 Cor. xv. 5), 
which is the more valuable because between Peter and himself 
there at one time existed some variance (Gal. ii. 11, se^.), it ap- 
pears that Jesus was seen at an early time by Peter individually, 
and as he was seen also by the twelve apostles, of whom Peter 
was one, he must have been seen by Peter twice. 

lY. A fourth appearance of Jesus was made in the after-part 
of the first day of tne week to two disciples (two of the seventy, 
it is supposed), who were on the road from Jerusalem to 
Emma'us, a village which lay about seven miles north-west of 
the capital. As they journeyed, these two men conversed with 
each other. The tenor of their conversation is valuable, as 
showing the prevalent state of mind in the great body of Christ's 
disciples. From the record it appears that thev had taken Jesus 
for a temporal Messiah, and expected he would have redeemed 
Israel from the Roman yoke, the great result to which all patri- 
otic minds ardently looked. Now, however, all hope had fled ; 
for Jesus had been put to death. 

Such a state of mind was not one out of which even the 
idea of a resurrection could grow. If in any way the idea had 
sprung up, such a state of mind did not afford nutriment or sup- 
port to It, so as to make it grow into shape and power, and at 
length take an outward form. Between the disappointed ex- 
pectations, blighted hopes, and grieved hearts of the disciples, 
and his rising, his ascension, his empire as a spiritual Saviour, 
the Saviour of the whole world, there was no congeniality, no 
point of union, no means of transition, no germ, and therefore, 
no possible connection. Indeed, to establish a connection of the 
kind, Jesus himself had in his life unsuccessfully laboured; and 
had there now been nothing new but the cross and the grave, tJie 
2b2 
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development of the idea of a Uniyenal Teacher, the dinae Word, 
would nave been impossible. 

We make these remarks, because they touch in its vital point 
the theory of Dr. Strauss, who in his Leben Jetu maintains that 
Jesus in all his higher relations and qualities — all, that is, which 
makes him venerable and dear to Christians — ^their Lord, their 
Saviour, their Guide, their Hope — sprang from the hearts of his 
first disciples, which, teeming with Jewish ideas and sympathies, 

Sve birth to the being from whom they thought they derived 
eir own spiritual life, power, and happiness. Had such a birth 
been possible, the offspring would, in oeing like its parent, have 
had' Jewish features; for it is Jewish notions, fimcies, and desires 
alone, that this theorist allows as the elements out of which the 
Christ of the New Testament was produced. Most strange is 
it that so insufficient a theory should have been deliberately 
put forth ; for it leaves wholly unaccounted for the great matter 
— that which in its very nature is divine, and so (femonstrates 
and exhibits God in CJhrist — ^namely, those higher qualities to 
wUch we have iust referred — ^the love, the ^ntleness, the mental 
power, the wisoom, yea, and the resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who in these undeniable attributes clearly appears before 
our eyes as the Son of God, the Brother of Man, and the Light 
and Redeemer of the World. 

While the two disciples before mentioned were pursuing their 
way, they were joined by a third, an unknown person. Con- 
versing together, they drew near Emma'us, when the stranger, 
bein^ pressed, became their ffuest. As they reclined at table, Jesus 
(for it was Jesus) performed the same symbolical act of breakmg 
bread which he had done on the previous Thursday evening, 
in instituting the Communion of the Supper. The token was 
at once recognised. They knew who was before them. They 
believed, and solid was the reason of their faith. For. this token 
was known only to a small body; and when they saw the same 
hands breaking the bread, and heard the same voice invoking 
the same blessing, and distributing the same object, they could 
not fail to have their minds carried back .to the orifi^inal scene, 
and to see in him who did these acts the Teacher and Lord that 
had instituted the rite in the guest-chamber in Jerusalem. After 
beholding this convincing proof of the existence of Jesus, they 
readily reverted in thought to some points in the conversation 
held with him on the road; for he had endeavoured to show 
them out of their own sacred books that the Messiah was des- 
tined to suffer what Jesus had suffered. Hia words made their 
hearts bum within them. Now, on comparing what he had just 
done with what a little before he had said, those hearts burst 
into a flame, and they themselves saw and i3elieved ; and that 
the more readily, because there lay at the bottom of those hearts 
a certain report, of which at first they could make nothmg, but 
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which now they well understood, and which in truth actually 
ffave the key to the whole. The report was, that some female 
disciples havinff that morning (Sunday) eone early to tlie tomb, 
had come back and reported that they round the tomb empty, 
and had seen angels who informed them that Jesus had risen 
from the dead. 

Let the reader carefully mark how congruous with the history 
is this state of mind in these two disciples. The report made 
by them of what had taken place, is exactly correspondent witi^ 
tiie &cts which we have above set forth on the autnority of the 
Evangelists. The report in substance exactly represents a state 
of mind such as the statements of the women were fitted to pro- 
duce. These statements were at first received with increduuty. 
The two disciples did not believe them. Only they heard and 
wondered (Mark xvL 12, 13; Luke xxiv. 13—33). 

How natural is all this in honest men ! Who does not see 
and understand the mental process through which these Jewish 
peasants went P Who cannot realise it, and go over it again in 
nis own thoughts P And obvious \s it that there was no haste 
to believe on tne part of the disciples. The two who were goin^ 
to Emma'us had left Jerusalem, and were on a journey, as if 
nothing extraordinary had taken place, as if all was in truth 
over, &e bright vision gone, and now nothing remained but 
ordinary business to engage their energies. How remote is this 
from the possibility of mere existing any plot among the Chris- 
tians to steal away the body of Jesus, or to conceiu him when 
he had in some way escaped from the bonds of the grave — ^how 
remote and alien from any dreamv state of feeling which might 
have engendered fancies, and mndes produced visions, and 
visions led to hopes, and hopes spun the web of realities, and 
those realities such as are recorded in the divine words and 
diviner deeds ascribed to Jesus in the New Testament ! 

V. The crucifixion created alarm in the breasts of the eleven 
apostles. Even the unhappy end of Judas, though it relieved 
them of fear from a false associate, augmented their excitement. 
They felt the need of concealment ; they also felt impelled to 
commune together. To this impulse they yielded when a report 
of his having been seen had raised dim notions in their mmds 
akin to hope. That shadowy feeling gained little by the con- 
versation which ensued. On the evemng of Sunday, however, 
the two disciples to whom Jesus had shown himself came to their 
secret place of resort, and reported to the assembled eleven that 
they had seen Christ, and been assured that it was Christ by his 
breaking bread before them. While these two persons were 
narrating the circumstances, Jesus himself appeared in the midst 
of them. The immediate effect was fear. The doors of their 
hiding-place were fastened ; the appearance was sudden ; it could, 
they thought, be nothing else than a spectre. Having saluted 
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them, 'Peace be with you/ and seen that this did not remove 
their fright, Jesus began to reason and expostulate with them. 
But his object in composing their minds was, to manifest himself 
to them on proofs so clear as to be now and afterwards indubi- 
table. He therefore added, * Behold my hands and my feet that 
it is I myself; handle me and see me ; for a spectre hath not 
flesh and bones as ye see me have.' The effect was decided. 
They believed, they rejoiced, they wondered, and the greatness 
of their joy made them almost doubt ; the fact seemed too good 
to be true. All hesitation was removed, for the risen Saviour 
ate in their presence. One source of difficulty remained — the 
prophetic language. This they misunderstood. While they 
misunderstood it, they could not consistently and firmly believe 
in a suffering, and dierefore not in a risen, Messiah. To this 
important point Jesus therefore applied himself, and removed 
the impediment by a right exposition of the meaning of the pro- 
phets. Having now freed their minds from erroneous notions, 
and so enabled them to see the truth, Jesus appointed them 
' witnesses of these things,' adding, that they were to remain for 
the present in the city, and that they should receive the Holy 
Spirit which in his mortal life he had promised to send. 

The misunderstanding of the import of the Jewish Serqitures, 
occasioned pain to the msdples and trouble to Jesus ; but to us 
it affords a ground of trust m the reports given by the witnesses 
of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus ; for it made them 
slow to believe ; it shows they were not ready to credit what they 
were afterwards so firm to maintain ; it demanded special efforts 
for its removal, and these efforts are so many additional testimo- 
nies to us. On the whole, therefore, that misinterpretation has 
proved a solid guarantee of the trustworthiness and credibility 
of the primitive reporters of the gospel. Had they been ready 
to believe, we should have been prompt to condemn. Their 
tardiness and hesitation combine, with other considerations, to 
create in us convictions the more sound and the more solid, the 
more their grounds are investigated and understood (Mark xvi. 
14; Luke xxiv. 33—43; John xx. 19—25). 

VI. Thomas, in Greek, Didymus (a tmnj, was not present on 
the occasion. Informed by the other disciples that they had seen 
the Lord, he replied, that he would not believe he was risen 
except * I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hands into 
his side.' Eight davs had elapsed. Jesus again stood (April 
16th) in the midst of the disciples, the doors being shut liv- 
ing uttered the usual shalenij or wish of peace, Jesus, specially 
addressing Thomas, bade him approach, and by sight and touch 
receive the evidence he demanaed. The unbelieving disciple 
forthwith said unto him, * My Lord and my God !* Having thus 
condescended to his weakness, Jesus, in a tone of slight rdbuke, 
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subjoined, 'Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed; 
blessed are they that have not seen and yet believed.' Yes, that 
spirituality of mind which, by a natural affinity for spiritual things, 
sees them, receives them, and holds them, without aid from visual 
objects and sensible evidence, is indeed a blessing, as being 
already a high advance in a truly religious life, and a guarantee 
of yet better things to come (John xx. 26 — 29). 

vn. When the Passover had come to an end, the disciples, 
obeying the command of their Master, quitted Jerusalem and 
retired into Galilee. There in safety they would enjoy that 
repose which was desirable, if not necessary, in order to their 
coming to a calm, deliberate, and final conclusion concerning the 
great things they had seen and heard. Naturally would they 
resort to meir ordinary means of gaining bread; and the fact 
that several of them were found by Jesus engaged in fishing in 
the Lake of Genne'saret, shows of Itself how remote they were 
from any approach to fanaticism, and any attempt at self-aggran- 
disement On the occasion to which we have alluded, there 
were together, Thomas, Natha'nael, James, John, Peter, and 
two other disciples. These all had already seen Jesus at least 
once, Thomas and Peter certainly twice, since his resurrection. 
They were all therefore prepared for a scrutiny, so as to render 
mistake impossible. The disciples, having fished all night and 
caught notninp^, in the morning saw Jesus standing on the shore 
without knowing who he was. Jesus addressing, asked them if 
they had procured any food, and, on receiving a negative, bade 
them cast their net on the right side. They did so, and could 
scarcely draw it in ' for the multitude of fishes.' John immedi- 
ately said to Peter, * It is the Lord.' Thereon Peter hastened to 
Jesus. Aid was given by the rest; the fish were brought to land, 
and a meal was pr2)area and partaken. 

The interview afiorded an ojjportunity to our Lord for ascer- 
taining how far time and experience had modified the character 
of Peter, and made him reaay for the ^eat duties of an apostle. 
Jesus therefore resolved to apply a delicate but severe test. Co- 
vertly referring to Peter's protestations of fidelity surpassing that 
of others, Jesus asked him, * Simon, son of Jonas, iovest thou 
me more than these P' and received for answer, * Yea, Lord ; thou 
knowest that I love thee.' The words were probably uttered in 
tones which were designed to appeal to the inner convictions of 
Jesus, as much as if the disciple nad said, * Notwithstanding what 
has taken place, you in your own mind are assured of my love ; 
if you know my weakness, you know also my afiection.' ' Let it 
then have a practical efficacy ; feed my lambs.' Still, not wish- 
ing that the matter should rest on the ground of old convictions 
merely, Jesus again put the same question, and received an 
answer the same in words, but probably varying in manner, so 
as to amount to an averment ai hia love to Christ on the part of 
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the disciple. ' Then/ rejoined Jesus, ' if your love is so strong 
and firm, take a yet more serious and trying office, and feed my 
sheep.' Kesolyed to probe his heart, and ascertain the degree 
of his patience, Jesus once more repeated his question. The test 
was too severe. Peter felt grieyed, and in a less complacent tone 
answered, ' Lord, thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I 
love thee.' The old leaven of impetuosity was not extinct ; and 
in being thus made conscious of the fact, Peter was armed against 
danger, and prepared for his work, that he might exercise that 
patient love which overcometh all things. Finally, in accents 
of kind warning and friendly recognition, Jesus bade Peter keep 
the office to which he had been appointed, as a shepherd over 
the sheep of the Christian fold ; gently suggesting that something 
more than the rash, heady vigour or youth would be necessary 
to the apostle, who in his old age wpuid, for the cause of Christ, 
have to suffer bonds and a violent death. Peter, on his turning 
round, saw John, and becoming curious to know his £a.te, asked 
Jesus concerning it. This was an undue curiosity. Partly re- 
buking it, Jesus mtimated the possibility that John might survive 
his coming at the destruction of Jerusalem, enjoining on Peter 
at the same time the practical duty of following Jesus himself, 
instead of dwelling on doubtful questions regarding future events. 
* If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? Follow 
thou me.' 

The answer of our Lord was misunderstood, and a feeling arose 
that John was not to die. We find here a trace of the conviction 
that prevailed in the apostolic age, that, the end of the world 
being identical with the second advent of Christ, and that advent 
being expected within the course of the then existing generation, 
the persons who should survive till Christ came would ' be caught 
up alive to meet the Lord in the air, and so be for ever with the 
Lord' (1 Thess. iv. 17). This idea was a relic of the old Jewish 
expectation of a temporal Messiah and a visible kingdom on 
earth. Events, often the only effectual interpreters of God's will, 
corrected the erroneous impression, showing to the world that 
the kingdom of God, from first to last being in the soul of man, 
Cometh without observation. The apostle John survived till near 
the end of the first century. So long as he lived, the false ex- 
pectation would linger in the minds of some, though his Gospel 
must have powerfuUy contributed to diffuse correct views. At 
length he died. Then it could no longer be doubted that Jesus 
had not promised him immunity from the grave, nor intimated 
that, in a visible and triumphal manner, he would descend to 
earth, making Jerusalem the centre of an earthly universal 
monarchy. Only by slow degrees could Christianity work itself 
free from the old leaven; and, alas! when it had thrown off 
the leaven of Judaism, it was, from its inevitable contact with 
the world, infected by the leaven of Greek and Oriental philo- 
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^ Yet this veiling of its light was necessary to make it fit 

for the weak vision of man ; and so Jesus in his providence, as 
well as in his personal ministry, adapted and adapts his measures 
to men's capacities, givine; milk to babes, and, in the progress of 
individual and social culture, strong meat to full-grown men. 
We need not wonder that the doctnne and aims of Jesus have 
been and are still misconceived and misrepresented, when we see 
how difficult he himself found it to communicate his own mind 
and spirit to his followers, and that even his immediate attend- 
ants put a false interpretation on the intimation which he gave 
of the longevity of John. One thing, however, there is that 
cannot be mistaken — one thing of essential consequence, namely, 
Christ's love to man; and in consequence of that love, his wul 
that all should * be saved, and come to a knowledge of the truth' 
(1 Tim. ii. 4). As little can another inference from that love be 
questioned, namely, that love, practical love, on our part to Christ 
is true discipleship. * If ye love me, keep my commandments' 
(John xiv. 21). For ourselves, we know not when the Lord 
shall come; we are equally ignorant on a thousand points of 
^eater or less interest; but we can afford to wait for the light, 
if only we have in our souls that love of God and Christ wmch 
will not let us be slumbering and sluggish shepherds, but keep 
us constantly occupied in feeding either their lambs or their 
sheep (John xxi. 1—24). 

Vin. While in Galilee, Jesus, it appears likely, was with his 
disciples frequently, giving them instructions in things pertain- 
ing to the kingdom of God (Acts i. 3). Besides the preceding, 
only one interview stands on record in the New Testament. 
This occurred on a mountain which had beforehand been ap- 
pointed by Jesus. The mountain is not named, but Carmel 
is believed to be that where the meeting took place. On Car- 
mel or some other lofty part of Galilee, Jesus and his disciples 
assembled (1 Cor. xv. 6). When they saw him, they saluted him 
after the Eastern manner of showing respect to eminent persons. 
While, however, most fell on their faces before him, some of 
those present doubted if he whom they saw was Jesus. That 
this doubt was removed, we may be justified in presuming. That 
it should have found a recording hand, is a plain proof that the 
writer of the Gospel in which the words are, nad no other inten- 
tion but to set down simple facts ; and so the doubts of men 
of old become sources of confidence on our part Now, how- 
ever, the Saviour made a full and explicit declaration of who he 
was and to what height he had been raised ; he also gave his dis- 
ciples a commission which breathes the universal spirit which is 
the essence of his religion. These were his words : * All power 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, and make dis- 
cipes of all nations, baptising them in the name of the Father, 
and of tide Son, and of the Holy Spirit; teaching them to observe 
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all things whatsoeyer I have commanded you. And lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.' According to 
Matthew, the eleven apostles were present on this occasion. If 
Paul's words refer to this occasion, some five hundred brethren 
besides were then around the risen Jesus (1 Cor. xv. 6). Glad 
should we be were our authorities more ample and more parti- 
cular. On a topic of such vast importance, we naturally wish 
the fullest as well as the most minute information ; but while 
the defectiveness of our records shows that the Christian Scrip- 
tures were in God's wisdom left to the ordinary care of human 
reverence, it proves also that they are free from any attempts to 
give them an ideal perfection or to preclude possible objections. 
Simple honesty in the reporters is of far greater value than an 
imaginary completeness, if purchased hj the loss of tokens of 
unconscious fidelity. The migments which remain firom the life 
of Christ contain enough of himself to prove the life of the 
world (Matt xxviiL 16—20, xvL 16—18). 

IX. Having thus displa^^ed his glory in Galilee, where he spent 
so many days of his humiliation, Jesus, ere he finally quitted this 
globe, appeared again on the scene of his rejection and agony, 
first, it would appear, to James, who was afterwards head of the 
Christian church at Jerusalem (1 Cor. xv. 7). 

X. How full of vivid recollections was the vicinity of the 
capital to Jesus and his disciples ! When he led them from 
Jerusalem to Bethany, they could not fail to be reminded of 
the waUu they had had together in the same direction, when 
night-fall bade them retire from that noisy and sinful city to 
the repose and the affectionate cares of the house of Martha 
and her sister Mary. Equall^r among other scenes would, 
we may suppose, our Lord's triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
rise in vivia form and deep hues before their minds. How 
brief that triumph! How dark the hours that ensued! Now 
he lived to die no more — a victorious and a universal prince. 
When, then, they had come to Bethany, on the Mount of ulives, 
he gave them his last blessing, during which he was parted 
from them and carried up into heaven (18th May, A.D. SO). 
Having offered to the ascending Jesus their lowliest worship, 
the disciples returned into the city, and were continually in the 
temple praising and blessing God (Mark xvi. 19, 20 ; Luke xxiv. 
44—63). 

That Jesus was alive after his crucifixion, is a fact which lies 
at the foundation of the Christian church, and forms the basis of 
every Christian's loftiest hopes. This fact is well and fuUy at- 
tested. Independently of other lines of evidence which lie 
beyond the scope of the present volume, we have enumerated 
ten separate appearances of Jesus to his disciples after his resur- 
rection. These ten appearances took place during a period of 
about forty days — that is, from Easter to Whitsunsiae, or the 
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feast of the PassoTer to that of Pentecost. Such a length of 
time gave men's minds full opportunity to cool, afforded scope 
for discussion and consideration, and therefore for a reliable and 
well-founded determination. Not till such a final conviction 
was formed on the part of the eye-witnesses of his glory, did 
Jesus finally quit the earth and take his seat at the right hand 
of the Almighty Father. In order that the reader may at one 
view see these ten appearances, and learn on what vouchers they 
rest, we .shall here set them down, subjoining the authorities to 
whom we are indebted for the several accounts. 

AFPEABANGES OF JESUS APTEB HIS BESUBBECTIOK. 

I. To the woman returning from the sepulchre — Matthew. 
II. To Mary Magdalen at the tomb — Mark and John. 
III. To Peter— Luke and Paul. 

rV. To the two disciples going to Emmaus — Mark and Luke. 
V. To the apostles (except Thomas) assembled at evening — 
Mark, Luke, John, and Paul. 
These five appearances took place at or near Jerusa- 
lem, on the firot day of the week, that on which Jesus 
rose from the dead. 
YI. To the apostles, Thomas being present, eight days after- 
wards, at Jerusalem — John. 
YII. To seven of the apostles, on the shore of the Lake Tibe- 
rias — John. 
VIII. To the eleven apostles and to five hundred brethren, on a 
mountain in Qalilee — Matthew and Paul. 
IX. To James, probably at Jerusalem — Paul. 
X. To the eleven, at Jerusalem, immediately after which fol- 
lowed the ascension — Luke, in Acts (i. 2—11), and Paul. 

Between the first and the last of these ten appearances, seven 
weeks intervened. The long interval was of service in aiding 
the disciples to understand, at the day of Pentecost, that the 
kingdom of Jesus was of a spiritual nature ; for as he remained 
so long among them on earth, and yet did not take steps for 
setting up his kingdom here, he evidently, they would see, had 
no intention of doing so ; and this inference they would make 
more readily than if he had immediately on his resurrection dis- 
appeared once for all. As it was, when he was seen by them at 
intervals during forty days, and when at last he bade them fare- 
well, referring them for the manifestation of his kingdom to the 
effusion of the Holy Spuit at the day of Pentecost, they must at 
length, as we know they did, have fully learnt that their expec- 
tation of an earthly empire was founded in error. That error, 
in a more or less substantial form, remained with them till that 
day; but the events which then took place removed all misap- 
prehensions, and gave the finishing touch to that preparation 
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which made the apostles the most faithful and unwearyxi^ 
heralds and the most heroic witnesses (comp. Acts L 2 — 8). 

The persons to whom Jesus appeared, were those who were 
best able to ascertain the reality of that appearance. Who but 
those that had been constantly m his company could sufficiently 
attest his existence after the crucifixion? There is a true saying 
to the effect that testimonies should be weighed, not ntunberef 
Those, however, which assure us of the certainty of the resurrec* 
tion of Jesus, gain in value by being subjected to both processes : 
if numbered, they are found to be a great multitude ; if weighed, 
they prove to be those of the greatest validity. In value of tes- 
timony, what can surpass the evidence afforded by men who to 
the best opportunity of knowing the truth, sacrificed their all in 
its promulgation ? And as regards number we are not limited 
to the eleven apostles, nor to the five hundred brethren; but each 
convert they made was a new witness, and still every sincere 
disciple sets the zeal of his experience to the truth and infinite 
value of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

So truly divine did that gospel appear, so great its promul- 
gator, so blended was that gospel with Jesus, and so closely 
allied was the Son with the Father, that one of the witnesses 
above referred to, whose life was prolonged, and whose living 
testimony was borne for half a century after his Master's death, 
could find no other terms adequate to express his conception of the 
relation in which stood God, Christ, and the gospel, save those 
lofty words with which he, John, has introduced his narrative of 
the life and death of Jesus. That sublime portion of Scripture 
(John i. 1 — 14), which may be regarded as the Apostle John^s last 
conmient and highest appreciation of the majesty which in his 
early days he dimly saw and most imperfectly comprehended, re^ 
presents Jesus as being a visible manifestation of the Divine Mind 
in such a manner that, as God's wisdom, which, as being such, was 
God himself, dwelt in Jesus, so Jesus declared, or, as Vie original 
implies, set forth or portrayed before the eyes of men that God 
whom in himself no eye hath seen or can see. Jesus thus, * the 
power of God and the wisdom of God' (1 Cor. i. 24), stood at a 
&r greater altitude than any sage or philosopher, who, whatever 
his attainments, possessed only scattered ana broken rays of the 
sun of spiritual truth, whereas Jesus was that sun itself; and, 
being in the bosom of God, was acquainted with his whole will, 
received his spirit without measure; and before all others, but for 
the benefit of all others, was his beloved Son, in whom he was 
well pleased. The divinity, therefore, of Jesus in his doctrine, 
his spirit, his aims, his working, his goodness, is attested by his 
being raised into spiritual union with God, and is illustrated in 
the tnousand rays of divine light which he beamed forth in the 
days of his fiesh, which lie more or less scattered in the Gospels, 
and which we have in this work, with some regard to the con- 
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nections of place, time, and thought, endeaTOured to place before 
the reader. In bo doing, we have wished not to perform for him, 
but to aid him to perform for himself, a task which is of supreme 
consequence, namely, the study of the Life of Christ. That study 
is full of light, comfort, and strength, to reward those who tho- 
roughly enter into it. That study is the divinest and the most 
del^htful of earthly employments. That study tends to make 
the student like Christ That study should be begun now, be 
repeated again and again with every new accession of spiritual 
culture, and be continued till our last hour ; but it can be com- 
pleted only in th^ light and bliss of the eternal world. 



Rev. xiy. 6. 
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Besides a variety of general information and statements respecting 
the antiquities of ancient nations, especially of Bgypt, tending to pro- 
mote the great purposes of the work, this Dictionary will be found to 
contain — 

I. A brief and popular introduction to a knowledge of the Books of 
the Bible, in relation to their origin, preservation, contents, aim, and 
credibility; embracing remarks on the formation of the Canon, the 
Apocrypha, and Tradition, as well as the diffusion of the Scriptures in 
ancient and modern times : 

II. A Summary of the Geography and Natural History of the Holy 
Land, with a special reference to the narratives, opinions, and imagery 
of the sacred writers, given under a desire to aid the reader in forming 
an accurate and vivid conception of the scenes and localities of which 
they speak : 

III. Biographical notices of Biblical persons, bearings in fulness some 
proportion to the position which they severally hold in the grreat pic- 
ture, and drawn up with an approach to a consecnUTe narrative, so as 
to present the subject-matter in a series of brief memoirs ; 

IV. Sketches from Ancient History, with an ouUine of the history of 
* the chosen people,' exhibiting the rise, progress, decline, and rain of 
the nation and its institutions; with observations on the arts and 
sciences in their connection with early stages of civilisation, and the 
mind, character, literature, and social condition of the Israelites : 

V. An outline of Biblical Antiquities, treating of the lianguage. Man- 
ners, Usages, and Institutions of the Hebrew race in the several periods 
of its history down to the fall of Jerusalem, and its relations to neigh- 
bouring and kindred stocks : 

VI. An exhibition of opinions set forth or implied in the Bible, ac- 
companied by observations as to their source and permanent validity ; 
comprising principles and rules to assist the student in comprehending 
and expounding the contents of the Old and New Testament : 

VII. Disquisitions and remarks of an explanatory and apologetic 
nature, showing the grounds on which repose the religions of Moses 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, and designed to illustrate how solid is the 
historical basis of the Gospel, and its claim to be accounted a Divine 
Bevelatiou ; 

VIII. A general view of Christian Truth, chiefly as conveyed in the 
life, teachings, death, and ascension, of the Saviour of the world ; 

IX. General remarks promotive of edification in the divme life, and 
so presenting views and sanctions of Christian moraUty in its appUca- 
tion to individual wants and great social interests. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



" We are much gratified in being able to annonnce the completion 
of ' The People's Dictionary of the Bible.' So far as we have been 
able to examine its merits, and to test the accuracy and learning of its 
ample details, we have been led to form a very favourable opinion of 
the skill and industry which have been put forth by the accomplished 
Editor. In speaking of a work embracing so great a variety of sub- 
jects, it cannot be expected that we should commit ourselves to an 
approval of all that it may contain. We by no means venture to do so. 
We could refer to many points in which we differ widely from the Edi- 
tor. For instance, under the head * Atonement,' he maintains that 
sacrifice was of human origin, and * was adopted into Mosaism, and 
expanded and applied to the peculiar circumstances of the Jews ;' and 
many other things of the same doubtful character might be referred to. 
But, taking the work as a whole, it is a valuable accession to the library 
of the Biblical student, and contains a mass of information, which even 
an extensive collection of books might not supply. Upon the Books 
of Scripture, the Geography and Natural History of the Holy Land, the 
Biography of Biblical Persons, the ancient Literature of the Chosen 
Tribes. Biblical Antiquities, the Principles announced or implied in 
the Old and New Testaments, the Historical Basis of the Gospels, and 
many subjects connected with the Christian life and experience, much 
valuable matter will be found in these volumes. 

" The articles which relate to Egypt and other ancient nations re- 
ferred to in Scripture, are written with commendable care, and supply 
vast stores of mteresting and well-digested intelligence. We could 
point to many contributions of rare value in these volumes. The one 
on the Canon of Scripture occurs to us as of this class. Volumes are 
condensed into a few pages. The same characteristic belongs to the 
articles on * Tradition,' ' Canaan,' * Rome,' * Prophet,' and many others 
which might be named. 

"Without, as we have said, committing ourselves to every sentiment 
or modification of thought which these volumes may contam, we have 
great pleasure in recommending them to the people, as a most valuable 
treasury of Biblical knowledge."— ^von^re^ica^ Magazine. 

"A rich store of Biblical knowledge collected and condensed from a 
wide diversity of sources both native and foreign."— i'^'^'^ (Quarterly 
Review, 

" Comprehensive, useful, and m\A\\izenxr— Nonconformist. 
« The general excellence of the work. The article 'Bible ' is a very 
able condensation of the results to which the researches of scholaxs 
have led concerning the Bible in general, and the EngHsii Bible m 
particular."— BifeKco/ Review and Conffregational Macfa^^^^* 
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" One of the cheapest works of the kind. The mustrations are taken 
from authentic sources. The whole is a compact work of reference in 
the simplest Dictionary form, and intelligible to the plainest compre- 
hension." — Douglas JerroWs Weekly Newspaper. 

" This useful and valuable publication is at length compJeted. If 
it meet with the success it deserves, it will speedily be in the hands of 
every person who values the study of the Holy Scriptures." — BelVs 
Weekly Messenger. 

" This work will, we should think, become exceedingly popular. The 
Biblical reader will find it easy of reference and very copious in its 
information."-— PTeeA^/y Chronicle. 

" This able and learned work is now completed, and makes tWo 
handsome octavo volumes. The work contains the investigations of 
a number of the most learned German, English, and American theolo- 
gians. It does not advocate the peculiarities of a»y School of Theo- 
logy; but gives, in a calm and candid manner, the opinions of contro- 
versialists on disputed points, leaving the reader to draw conclusions 
for himself. The work is thus calculated to render considerable ser- 
vice to the cause of theological learning in this country. And, while 
it interests the scholar, it is also decidedly popular in its cast and tone, 
the style being plain and vigorous, and the many neat wood-cut illustra- 
tions adding to its interest and utility. As a book of reference, it will 
be found very valuable in the hbrary of the student, the family, and 
the Sunday-school,— casting, as it does, much light on the history, 
geography, manners, customs, sects, and opinions of the Jews, and 
the nations round them." — Northern Whig. 

" It is an admirable book, and fully carries out the design of the 
learned and indefatigable author, as stated in the Preface. The dis- 
quisitions of the antiquary and historian — the narratives of travellers, 
and the profound researches of the German student — as well as the 
works of the most learned English and American divines, have all been 
Drought into requisition for this purpose. This has been done, too, 
^ an exceedingly judicious and impartial manner. The work is wholly 
free from the taint of dogmatic theology ; and, combining as it does 
With this quality the labours of a host of writers in its peculiar provmce 
whose works have appeared since the publication of Calmefs Diction- 
ary, it is eminently suited for the use of private families, and for refer, 
ence in mechanics' institutes, reading societies, &c. In this excellent 
work, indeed, the learned author has effected for sacred literature what 
the Penny Cyclopaedias and similar productions have wrought m other 
departments. It is truly a * Dictionary of the Bible for the People;' 
and its diffusion amongst them must produce a most beneficial influ- 
ence in correcting many errors of scepticism which arise from the want 
of better means of understanding the Scriptures. The wood-engrav- 
"Jgs are a great help to this end. We again earnestly recommend this 
cheap and valuable work to aU classes of readers."— --^«*^^*^^«'^2>e 
Mercury. 

**The learning and talent employed upon this work ar® observable 
** * ^?nce. It abounds with instructive articles on topics connected 
with Biblical studies."— CAe/<ew^am Chronicle, 
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" It supplies helps and illnstrations to readers of the Scriptures 
which cannot elsewhere be obtained so cheaply or conveniently, and 
by unlearned readers cannot be obtained at all. It fulfils honestly the 
expectation created by its title. It is a book of reference upon every 
point on which readers of the Bible are likely to require information : — 
the history of the several Books and of the formation of the Canon — 
the geography and natural productions of the Holy Land — the lives of 
individuals — and the history of the institutions, language, arts, man- 
ners, and customs of the chosen people. In every case, this informa- 
tion is drawn from the most authentic sources, — the works of German 
and American, as well as English theologians, being laid under con- 
tribution for the purpose by one who is not only familiar with the 
latest results of Biblical research, but eminently judicious and impar- 
tial in making use of them. It is, moreover, a Dictionary really /or 
the People; for the prodigious and varied mass of matter which it 
brings together is cast in a shape so popular as to be intelligible to any 
ordinary comprehension. Calmet's Dictionary, valuable as it was in its 
day, has been left far behind by the advances since made in Biblical 
knowledge ; and other publications founded upon Calmet are pervaded 
by theological doctrines which are objectionable, not only as being 
intrinsically erroneous, but because they colour and distort the expla- 
nation given of many ancient notions and practices. In the volumes 
before us, we find some views and opinions with which we cannot 
exactly coincide ; but even in parts to which we might take objection, 
we are impressed with the learning, the laborious diligence, the can- 
dour, and the love of truth which distinguish the author. A free and 
rational inquirer, not shrinking from unpopular conclusions, his spe- 
culations are yet conducted under the safeguard of extensive knowledge 
and a reverential spirit ,* and these qualifications render him a trust- 
worthy and instractive guide, especially to uninformed minds, in the 
perusal of the Bible. — Inquirer. 

" Considering the amount of labour and erudition that must have 
gone to the production of this work, we think all that was practicable 
has been done, in regard to price, to make it truly what its name indi- 
cates, — * The People's Dictionary of the Bible.* It is interspersed with 
spirited outline engravings, representing illustrative figures, costumes, 
and objects of historical and antiquarian interest. The book, search- 
ing and erudite as it is, will be found full of interest to the general 
reader." — Manchester Argus. 

" This able and valuable work is now completed, and thus there is 
added to. our literature a book calculated to do much good. In these 
times of uncertainty and unbelief, such a book was wanted. German 
philosophy and folly, French infidelity, along with the astronomy and 
geology of all nations, have, among the superficial thinkers of these 
degenerate days, tended to rob us of the Bible, even though truth 
is eternal. Under these circumstances, a book was wanted to recon- 
cile, if might be, the conflicting elements, to collect together the tes- 
timony of all nations and all men into one grand focus of truth. Such 
an attempt has been made, and the result is ^^^ before us. What 
learning, research, and diligeace could perform* has been done, and 
done in a spirit of Christian charity which meri'" the highest praise. 
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PUBLIGATIONS by the Bev. Dr. BEAED. 



8vo, price in cloth, 12». 

VOICES OF THE CHURCH, 

IN REPLY TO STRAUSS'S LEBEN JESUj 

CONSISTING or 

Essays, original and translated, in Defence of Christianity. Collected 
and composed by the Bev. J. B. BEARD, D.D. 

Among the Contributors are Neaitdeb, Tholvck, J. Miilleb, 
A. CoQUEBEL, and Professor Quinet. 

"I desire to add my recommendation of Dr. Beard's learned and 
effective volume of treatises." — Dr. J. Pye Smith. 

" This work consists of eight essays, the product of different divines, 
— ^French, German, and English, — in reply to Dr. Strauss's tenets, as 
promulgated by himself and his followers. The subject itself is of 
great importance ; and these essays are worthy of it, being the produc- 
tions of the most learned and able theologians." — Douglas Jerrold*8 
Magazine. 

" There is a very useful book by Dr. Beard, of Manchester, which every 
one who reads Strauss should also read." — Dublin University Magazine. 



FOB JUNIOE CLASSES IN SCHOOLS, LATE LEAENEKS, THE SELF- 
TAUGHT, AND OTHEES. 

LATIN MADE EASY, 

Pricey hound in doth, 3s. 6ef. 
Becond Edition, Bevised and Enlarged. 

COMPaiSINO IN AN 

EXEKCISE BOOK AND GEAMMAR, ACCOMPANIED BY AIDS TO PEO- 

NUNCIATION, ALL THAT IS NECESSARY FOE A GEAMMATICAL 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

"For schools the best Latin Grammar we ^on:'— Westminster 
Review. 

" This is one of the most valuable of the many books produced with 
the view of facilitating the acquisition of knowledge to the rising gene- 
ration. The design is not only good, but skilfuUy executed."— -Bcfec^ic 
Beview. 

" This is the only sensible Latin Gramtoft' which it has been oiur 
fortune to meet with in an English fotjxxJ'-^Ch^^^ ^^ ^^^ Gazette. 
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Publications by the Rev, Dr. Beard. ^^ 

8vo, price 85. 

A COLLECTION OF SERMONS, 

ACCOMPANIED BY SUITABLE PRAYERS, 
DESIGNED TO BE USED IN FAMILIES. 



AUTHORS : 



BET. J. B. BEABD, D.D. 

BEV. LAUT CABPENTEB, IL.D. 

BBV. W. H. DBUMMOND, D.D. 

BEV. w. J. rox. 

BEV. W, OA8KELL. 
BEV. GEOBOE HABBIS. 
BEV. B. HIG01N80N. 

BEV. JOHN H1NCK.8. 

BEV. J. J0HN8. 

BEV. HOAH JOKES. 

BEV. J. C. LEDl^lEjD.D. 

BBV. JAMES MARTITSEAU. 
BBV. H. MOTSTGOMEBTf, LL.D. 
BEV. F. PABKMAN. 



REV. J. G. ROBBERDB. 

REV, RUSSELL SCOTT. 

BEV. B. TAQABT; 

REV. J. J. TAYLER, B.A. 

REV, J, TOCKEKMAN, D.D. 

REV. W. TURNER. 

REV. HENBY WARE, D.D. 

REV. O. B. WAWNE. 

REV. J. H. WORTHINGTON. 

REV. J, BBYNBLL WREFORD. 

M. LE PASTEUR GBLLERIER 

(op qenkva). 

M. DUBY. 

M, . MUNIEB, 



In 12mo, with Illustrative Wood-cuts, price, in canvas, 3s. ; in cloth, 
lettered, Ss. 6d.; superior, gilt, 4«., 

A BIBLICAL READING BOOK 

FOR 

SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 

Containing, with Illustrative Sketches in Sacred Geography, History, 
and Antiquities, 

A LIFE OF CHRIST, 

And forming a Popular Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures, 
especially those of the New Testament. 



Preparing for the Press, 

A BIBLICAL ATLAS, 

COMPRISING THE MOST RECENT DISCOVERIES, 
For Schools and Families. 
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,, p^abUo«tian._by the Rev.^jgfj; 

- " ISmo.^ioe U. 6d.. pp. 240, 

THE UELIGION OT' JESUS CHRIST 

Defended from the 
ASSAULTS OF OWENISM. 



12mo, price 2«., pp. 191, 

THE VISITOR OF THE POOR, 

De signed to aid in the 
FORMATION AND WORKING OF PROVIDENT AND OTHER 
KINDRED SOCIETIES. 
From the French of the Baron De Gbbawdo. 
With an Introduction by the Bev. J. TUCKEBMAS, DJ). 



Price Id.; 6s. per hundred. 



Price Id.; 6s. per hundred, 

THE POOB MAN^S FOUE EVILS. 

(Twrentieth Thousand). 



^^ Price Id. ; 6s. per hundred, 

...„,^J^^^^ WITH us;^^ 

MimSTEK's MrriTATION TO HIS NEIOHBODES. 
(Tenth Thoasand.) 



^^TBR TO THB MV. EICHARD 

^TUJlE ON VNlTARIAmSM. 
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Library of Christian Literature. is 

THE LIBRARY 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 

COXSISTING OF 

Theological, BeUgious, Historical, and other Works, 

TRANSLATED AND ORIOINAL, 

esigned to exhibit the Facts which lie at the basis, mark the early 
progress, and display the triumphs of the Religion of the Lord Jesus 
> m their true light, their physical and historical relations, and 
*^ o at moral, social, and spiritual consequences, apart from par- 
^ roh^**''^ ^^ Christian Doctrine, and the aims and interests of rival 
^ -I^od ^* *^^ ^^^^ special reference to the attempts and the results 
o^ ^ ^ Criticism, the illustration and enforcement of the Credibi- 
lity ^* the Sacted Scriptures, and the truth, worth, and perpetual obli- 
gaUO^ of liieir spirit, tendencies, and universal teachings. 

The Series may be divided into the following Classes :— 
I. Treatises composed expressly in defence of Christianity as an 
laistorical religion; with a History of what has been written 
agrainst and for its truth, from the earliest to the present period. 
//. Work^ connected with the study of the Sacred Scriptures, con- 
tau^^ing systematic exhibitions of their literary history and rela- 
tion^/ accompanied (if found necessary) by popular treatises 
on Hm^ same subject. , 

III. Christia^aity in its influence on individual character and the his- 
tory of Jklankind. 

IV, Cliristianity in its relations to other systems of Religion. 
Already published, 

L 5C7RIPTURE ^T^L^JSTBATED from Recent Disco- 

veries in the Ga *J ^^ Palestine ; with a Map, showing the 

different LeveiaNvj^^liy^^^yy^ By the Editor. 2«. 

11 SCB^PT"^^^ nl>^ .riA'^ED against some Perver- 

^^^y^/^^^\ 0\4K an Investigation of the Miracles, 

'^ feeding tl?^^^^V ^y ^^^d," and " Walking on the Water ;" 

mthsMsjfo/tb^\. /^^^\^o^^^ee. By the Epitob. 2». 6c/. 
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Idbrary of Christian Literature. 



Nearly ready, price 10». 6d. 

rSTRATIONS OF THE DIVINE IN 
CHRISTIANITY. 

A VOLUME OF DISCOUBSES. 

SUBJECTS : 

1. Vestiges of CSoa. 

4. The Seorec^'o^W-'*-^*^*^'^ "'e' ^e World. 
6. The Di^ne i« T? 7^"^* Influence, 
a. The I>i:iSe S ^"^— 

11. T^e SlwSe io V'" «i^J«- 
15. The I>ivi^« ^ ^^^onetnent. 

20. The DiviSe iS ?^»'^»»in&. 

37. Tht ^Z'^l ** ««mma^'f '««• 
28. The iSiviSf ?" I»ity. ****°°- 

^ ^^'« "feo^ J.?- l^e" J.^ntiJ'JON ALISM in GER- 

-A. i,if ^^^ of Amand Sainteb, aathof 
«i Kant," &e. 
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